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The Forty-Eight Hour Week and Industrial 
Efficiency 
by 
P. Sargant FLorrence, M.A., Ph.D. 
Department of Economics, Cambridge University 


In an article in a previous number of the Review! Dr. Otto Lipmann 
discussed the complexity of the problem of the relation between hours 
of work and output and showed the difficulty of securing reliable data 
in which a change in hours is the only change in the conditions of 
labour affecting output. An alternative method of attacking the 
problem is that of the work curve, which consists in a study of the 
variations in output of a given worker or group of workers at different 
periods of the working day. The writer of the present article, who 
is responsible for much of the experimental work described, shows 
that these two methods supplement one another very usefully. The 
results of a scientific study of the effects of changes in hours of work, 
or of introducing rest pauses into working hours, and of variations in 
output during the working day, all tend, in the writer’s opinion, to 
the general conclusion that on the whole the 48-hour week is probably 
the optimum length of hours, giving for the majority of industrial 
operations maximum output with minimum accidents, lost time, 
and overhead charges, and permitting an efficient distribution of 
working hours thre ughout the week and day. 


HE scientific study of the relation between hours of work and 

industrial efficiency, popularly but perhaps somewhat injudi- 
ciously known as the study of industrial fatigue, has now proceeded 
continously in England for some ten or eleven years. It was in 
September 1913 that a Committee was appointed by the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science to investigate ‘‘ the 
question of Fatigue from the Economic Standpoint ”’ and as the 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 4, April 1924, pp. 480-506. 
l 
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Committee’s investigator and organising secretary the writer had 
the honour to present reports in 1915 and 1916}. 

Meanwhile the excessively long hours of work legally permitted 
at the outbreak of war were working havoc among munition workers, 
and in 1915 the Ministry of Munitions was moved to appoint a 
Health of Munition Workers Committee ‘‘ to consider and advise 
on questions of industrial fatigue, hours of labour, and other 
matters affecting the personal health and physical efficiency 
of workers in munitions factories and workshops”. Twenty-one 
memoranda and two reports appeared during the years 1916 to 
1918?. After the end of the war the Committee was reconstituted 
as the Industrial Fatigue Research Board, which has in its turn 
produced some twenty-eight special reports and four annual 
reports *. 

In America scientific work along and beyond the lines laid 
down by the British Association Committee and the Health of 
Munition Workers Committee was taken up in 1917 upon the 
entry of the United States into the war. Working under the 
auspices of the United States Public Health Service the writer 
investigated the output, accident, labour turnover, and lost time 
records of two large engineering and metal-working plants, and a 
report of this investigation was drawn up by Miss Josephine Gold- 
mark and Miss Mary Hopkins and published in 1918*. 

These recent scientific activities unfortunately took place 
mainly in an environment of working hours longer than those now 
under consideration. It was often a case of the 12-hour being 
contrasted with the 10-hour day in English munition factories, and 
one of the American plants worked the full 10-hour day through- 
out the period of investigation. The other American plant did 
work the 48-hour week but here also there was no change in hours 
during the period of observation. Investigation was thus not 
applied to the point of the 48-hour week as compared with hours 
slightly longer, i.e. a 52 or 54-hour week, and in published summaries 
of these researches’ the material is not arranged with a view to 
elucidating this particular problem. No apology is therefore 
needed for considering, together with more recent unpublished 
and unreviewed evidence, some of the old scientifically observed 
material once again, this time from the angle of what is practical 
politics. 





1 (1). The numbers within brackets in the footnotes refer to the list of sources 
at the end of the article. 
* (2). * (3). * (4). * (5), (6). 
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Tue GrRowTH OF SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION 


Scientific investigation into the effect of hours of work is 
characterised by four distinct features. It is facts, not opinions, 
that are collected ; these facts are facts of ordinary life and work 
in industry itself ; the facts are subjected to strict causal analysis ; 
and the field of investigation is intensive rather than extensive. 

(1) Attempts are often made to elicit the result of changes in 
hours by means of questionnaires. Answers to questionnaires 
are usually inaccurate enough, but when these answers proceed 
from employers alone, their inaccuracy is liable to be biased in 
one distinct direction. The results which will be recorded here 
were obtained from actual measurements of output collected in 
the factory itself, and the sort of ‘‘ data ” obtained by the American 
Industrial Conference Board by sending questions to employers 
will not be utilised. 

(2) The results of experiments in the laboratory have on the 
whole not proved sufficiently applicable to industrial conditions 
to warrant definite conclusions. They may be used to interpret 
actual output, accidents, and other industrial statistics, but cannot 
as yet be used as an independent basis for conclusions. 

(3) When engineers of the “ scientific management” type 
report the results of changing hours of work, they generally have 
changed many other factors as well (e.g. methods of wage payment, 
types of worker employed, instruction as to methods of work) and 
it is impossible to attribute the change in output specifically 
to the change in hours. In short, they have not learned the prime 
need of isolating the particular factor to be studied. 

(4) Scientifie accuracy demands close attention to a few specific 
operations performed by specific individuals kept under minute 
observation, rather than general results recorded over a whole 
factory. 

Previous to the war period numerous experiments conducted 
under the direction of the factory management itself had demon- 
strated the economic advantages of the 48-hour week. Output 
was shown to be maintained or increased when hours were reduced 
to this point insuch widely-scattered plants as the Scotia Engineering 
Works, Sunderland (England) about 1891; Mather and Platts’ 
Iron Works, Salford (England) in 1893; the English War Office 
and Admiralty workshops in 1894; the Zeiss Optical Works 
(Germany) in 1899-1900 ; the Engis Chemical Works near Liége 
(Belgium) about 1905 ; The Commonwealth Steel Co., Granite City, 
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Illinois (U.S.A.) in 1911 ; and the Boot and Shoe factory at Rossen- 
dale (England) in 1917. 

The results of these industrial experiments are too well known 
to need recapitulation’. And in any case, however important such 
extensive results may be, intensive observation of operations 
in many factories is required before any general law can be for- 
mulated. In individual factories too much depends on the parti- 
cular esprit de corps and the particular physical and social environ- 
ment there prevailing. : 

There are two methods of tracing the effect of hours on 
output in the scientific manner described. 

The output may be recorded before and after a change in the 
general schedule of hours. This is the more obvious and direct 
method of approach, but one which makes the isolation of factors 
very difficult. It is seldom that an employer changes his whole 
schedule of working hours without changing other factors in the 
general organisation of his plant. In one of the most recent reports 
of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board? the effect on output 
of a 10-hour and an 8-hour shift in the glass industry is compared, 
but the data for the longer hours are often drawn from the war 
years 1917-1919, and the data for the shorter hours from the peace 
years 1920-1921. Apart from the difference in war-time and 
peace-time psychology, the mere distance in time is likely to span 
many changes in organisation besides the change in hours. 

The alternative method, though not directly significant as 
to the effect of shorter hours, lends itself to more accurate interpre- 
tation. This method is to record the average output of each 
consecutive hour of a series of working days, and is usually known 
as that of the work curve. If hours are too long, it is supposed 
that the work curve will fall towards the end of the working spell 
or the working day. Under this method the few factors that vary 
simultaneously with the variation in hours are easily determined, 
and can largely be allowed for. The whole organisation remains 
constant throughout the day, and also the personnel and the 
nature of the work. The only regular variation from hour to 
hour would occur in such physical and measurable conditions as the 
heat, humidity, ventilation, and lighting of the workplace and in 
the physical state (e.g. nutrition) of the worker himself. 

It is proposed in the discussion that follows to use both these 





Cf. (5), pp. 65-69; (6), p. 226. ? (3), No. 24. 
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methods, which will be found to supplement one another very 
usefully. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE TYPE OF WORK 


The mass of data that has accumulated as a result of scientific 
investigation in England and America points to the great importance 
of distinguishing different types of work. 

It is seldom realised when speaking of any one industry or 
even any one factory what a diversity of types of work and types 
of call upon the human organism are thereby included. 

The responsibilities of the foreman, the co-ordination required 
of the craneman when depositing his load, the manual skill of the 
factory tradesmeri and draughtsmen, the acuity demanded of 
inspectors and gaugers, the powers of acceleration needed on the 
conveyor line, and the dexterity necessary to assemblers and 
bench-hands, the rhythmical monotony of work on semi-automatic 
machines and the attention involved in tending machines completely 
automatic ; these ‘ psycho-physiological ” specifications, not to 
mention sheer muscular power, all figure in the human “ requisi- 
tion ” order of a representative factory. 

And these differences in the type of work seem likely to influence 
the results of changing hours much more than many other factors 
that are usually cited. 

The factor of race is often said to make international generali- 
sations impossible, but at the Ford Motor Car Works, in Detroit, 
Albanians, Poles, Italians, Roumanians, Syrians, Irish, and Ameri- 
cans work side by side along a moving belt, each dependent on 
one another’s speed and proficiency’. 

The writer does not think international standards of working 
hours are in need of modification on account of: differences in 
racial working capacity ; if anything it is standards of efficiency 
in organisation that seem to differ from nation to nation, and 
individuals of all races seem to be quite acceptable in American 
motor works that are famous for their speed of production. Nor 
is he convinced that age or sex makes so very great a difference to 
output, except of course where loads are absolutely too heavy 
for the women or boys employed. Abbé’s and Bernays’ figures* 





4 In 1917 18.4 per cent. of the employees were Poles, and Italians and Rou- 
manians both numbered over 4 per cent. In fact only 40 per cent. were Ameri- 
can born and many of these had South or East European parents. 

* (9). 
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showing the specific effect of reducing hours on men and women 
of different ages are, it seems to him, chiefly remarkable for the 
similarity of the results. Since the absolute standard of work 
expected of women, young boys, and old men is in the modern 
factory usually lower than that expected of men in the prime of 
life, and men, women, and boys are seldom found performing the 
same operation in any given factory, it does not follow that an 
increase in the hours of women, boys, and old men involves any 
greater increase in physical or mental strain than a similar increase 
involves in the case of men in the prime of life. 

It is of chief importance, therefore, to distinguish between 
the types of work that usually occur in factories or other places 
of employment. An exhaustive analysis that the writer made in 
an American metal factory of uniform types of work where a 
measurable output could be collected revealed five fairly equally 
represented groups of types, and the effect of changes in hours 
upon these five types! may be treated in separate sections. 

On the whole the different effects of changing hours in different 
types of work are most clearly seen in contrasting the typical work 
curves. The more direct method of comparing output before and 
after a change in hours has only been applied to a limited number 
of types of work, but it is perhaps permissible to translate the 
direct evidence on one type of work to other types of work through 
the link of their relative work curves. 


The Semi-Automatic Machine Type 


The type of work for which the largest direct evidence has been 
collected is the semi-automatic machine type. Here the worker 
may merely feed or stock the machine with material or may in 
addition operate it to the extent of pulling levers to start and stop 
the action of the machine. It is partly the worker’s speed, partly 
the speed of the machine that sets the pace, and often the worker’s 
actions are very limited in scope. The capstan lathe turning a 
part of the shell or fuse in munition-making is a characteristic 





1 The full exelysis is given in (6): Economics of Fatigue and Unrest, by the 
present writer, p. 64. In this article the type of work marked 3 in the earlier work 
is called ‘‘ dexterous hand work ”’, types 5 c, d, and e are grouped as ‘‘semi-auto- 
matic machine work ’’, types 1 and 2 and some crafts as ‘“‘ sense work ”’ types 4 
and 5 a as “ muscular body work ’’, and types 5f (i) and (ii) as ‘‘ automatic ma- 
chine work ”’. 
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example. It was in this type of work that Dr.H.M. Vernon obtained 
his most important results during the war. Studying a large 
group of women turning aluminium fuse bodies on a capstan lathe, 
he found (see table I) that when their actual weekly hours of work 
fell from 66.2 to 54.8 their total daily output rose 11 per cent.; 
and when their hours were further reduced from 54.8 to 45.6 per 
week, their total output fell by a mere 2 per cent. In the case of 
forty women drilling a screw thread merely by inserting the fuses 
into revolving slots, output was increased 2 per cent. when actual 
hours worked fell from 64.9 per week to 54.8, and total output 
fell merely 3 per cent. when the hours worked were reduced from 
54.8 to 48.1 per week. 


TABLE I. EFFECT ON OUTPUT OF REDUCING HOURS ON SEMI- 
AUTOMATIC MACHINE OPERATIONS 





| Average Relative output 
actual 
weekly 
hours Hourly | Total 
of work 





Operatio n Workers observed Periog of observation 





Turning fuse 
bodies 80-95 women}14 Nov.-19 Dec. 
do. - ” 14 May - 2 July 

do. wis ”  J11 Nov.—23 Dec. 
Milling a screw 
thread 21 Nov.-19 Dec. 
do. se 7 16 July — 6 Aug. 

do. wa ° 14 Oc. -18 Nov. 
Boring top 
caps 15 youths |15 Nov.—19 Dec. 
do. - i 1 May -28 May 

do. 6 si 3 July—23 Sept. 


























These results are of great importance at the present moment, 
since the actual hours of work ultimately arrived at were the 
48-hour week or even a shorter week than that. The maintenance 
of output here recorded was not, as often assumed, the result of 
reducing very long hours to hours merely long, but show definitely 
the result of working hours such as are now in vogue or proposed 
for industry as a whole. 

The third operation entered in table I is almost more than 
semi-automatic and verges on the fully automatic. ‘‘ The youths 
employed were limited absolutely by the machine. About four 
times a minute they unclamped one top cap from a semi-automatic 
machine and clamped in another, these two clampings together 
occupying less than two seconds. For the rest of the time they 
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stood at their machines doing nothing?.”’ In the circumstances 
it is surprising that a reduction of actual hours of work from 72% 
per week to about 541% should ultimately (after a middle period 
of adaptation) have so increased the rate of output per hour (29 per 
cent.) that the relative total output only fell from 100 to 97. 

Continuing the record beyond the periods mentioned in table I. 
Dr. Vernon? shows that among the women turning fuse bodies 
the rate ultimately established under a 48-hour week seems to 
have been even higher than in the last period given in table I, 
and in the period 9 December 1916 to 19 May 1917, with an actual 
47¥,-hour week on the average. hourly output was 69 per cent. 
greater than in the first period of table I, yielding apparently a 
total output about 21 per cent. above that of the first period, with 
the working week of 66 hours. 

Among youths boring top caps the rate of output reached in 
the last period tabulated (apparently as a result of adaptation 
to the hours established in the second period) does not seem to 
have been quite maintained. Further observation showed that 
in the whole period 9 July 1916 to 19 May 1917 the hourly output 
(in a week averaging 541% actual hours of work) showed an increase 
of 27 per cent. above hourly output in the first period of table I 
instead of the 29 per cent. increase tabulated for the third period. 
The fall however is practically negligible and the output of the 
third period may be considered as the settled or ‘“ equilibrium” 
rate under the shorter (5414-hour) working week. 

Dr. H. M. Vernon and Mr. Bedford have kindly communicated 
to the writer a more recent observation as to the effect of reducing 
hours on machine work in an English factory. The output of 
@ group of eight experienced women engaged in “ closing ”’, i.e. 
in sewing together the uppers of boots and shoes by means of 
electrically driven machines, was obtained for a 54-week period. 
In the first 26 weeks the hours of actual work averaged 49.7 per 
week. After the change speed of production rose rapidly, and 
in 18 weeks attained a steady level, which was 31 per cent. greater 
than before. The actual hours of work during the steady period 
averaged 46.2, so the total weekly production of the closers increased 
no less than 22 per cent. 

The question now arises how far results on the semi-automatic 
type of work can be considered representative of industrial opera- 
tions generally. The work curves may perhaps suggest an answer. 





1 (5), p. 44. * (3), No. 6. 
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Many curves were collected by the writer in America and England 
on these semi-automatic types of operation for working days of 
8 hours or more. On the whole the curves exhibit only a small 
drop, if any, at the end of the working spell or working day. 

The point of maximum output usually falls as late as the third 
or fourth hour, the average output of the second spell is usually 
slightly higher than that of the first, and the hour of minimum 
output is the first rather than the last, the output of the last hour 
of the day being seldom more than 10 per cent. below that of 
the hour of maximum output. Most of the other types of work 
found in the factory, such as ‘‘ muscular body work”’ and ‘“‘dexterous 
hand work”’, show larger falls, with the hour of minimum 
output at the end of the day ; though a few, such as work on purely 
automatic machines and on furnaces, show no drop at all. 
















The Muscular Body Work Type 










Work employing the muscles of the trunk, such as the work of 
the labourer or navvy, is difficult to investigate, since the output 
does not appear as so many units per hour, but the writer found it 
possible to obtain a work curve of men excavating floors, planish- 
ing (i.e. filing and smoothing) the brass seat of the fuse; ramming 
moulds, and straightening out by hammer and assembling heavy 
parts of motors. The work curves were also obtained of women 
assembling parts on presses operated by their own arm or foot 
power. In this type of operation the output fell steeply in succes- 
sive hours until in a 10-hour working day the last hour’s average 
output of four operations was some 35 per cent. below that of the 
hour of maximum output, and the average output for the whole 
afternoon spell was 9 per cent. below that of the morning spell. 
In the factory working the 8-hour day, where five operations of this 
type were studied, the average output of the last hour was some 
15 per cent. below that of the hour of maximum output — again 
the second hour — while the average output for the second spell 
was 5 per cent. below that of the whole first spell. 

In the heavy body work type of operation there is also direct 
evidence to hand which agrees with the evidence of work curves. 

Dr. Vernon found that among a large group of men sizing fuse 
bodies — an operation involving bodily effort in the turning of 
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TABLE If. EFFECT ON OUTPUT OF REDUCING HOURS 
ON MAN-DRIVEN MACHINES 





Average Relative output 
actual 
weekly 

Operation Workers observed} Period of observation hours How ,; Total 


of work 








Sizing fuse 
bodies 14 Nov.— 9 Dec. 
do. dere 27 Feb.-—16 Apr. 

do. _ 11 Nov.—23 Dec. 
Sizing base 
plugs 9 youths {15 Nov.—19 Dec. 
do. = ws 31 Jan. —-16 Apr. 


























a handle by hand! — a reduction in actual hours worked from 
58.2 per week to 50.5 resulted (see table IT) in an increase in total 
daily output of 6 per cent. The nominal hours scheduled had been 
66.7 and 62.8 respectively, so that there was obviously much lost 
time. When a further reduction in scheduled hours was made 
from 62.8 to 56.5 and the actual hours worked were 51.2, output 
still further increased by roughly 16 per cent. 

Observations were continued beyond the periods given in 
the table?, and though the actual hours worked per week fell 
slightly (50.4 for the whole period 23 July 1916 to 28 July 1917, 
instead of 51.2) the rate of hourly output seems to have risen 
enough to compensate the total output and maintain it at the level 
established in the third period given in the table. 

Table II also shows the effect of a reduction of hours on the 
output of youths sizing base plugs — an operation similar to that 
of sizing fuse bodies. Here actual hours were not reduced below 
57 per week for a sufficiently uniform period to justify tabulation, 
but the total output (for the day or week) was actually increased 
by 19 per cent., thus supporting the evidence obtained on the adult 
men. 

These cases are exceedingly important. It is shown that a 
reduction of hours to 50 or 57 a week is capable not merely of 
maintaining total daily or weekly output but of increasing it 





1 «In the sizing of fuse bodies the article is usually subjected to four separate 
operations, in each of which it is clamped to a small fly wheel and handle, and is 
screwed through a steel tap so as to cut a screw thread on it. The operations 
require no manual dexterity, but they are a great and continuous strain on the 
muscles of one arm and shoulder, and to a less extent on those of the back. ”’ 


* (3), No. 6. 
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materially even in the case of adult men ; and Dr. Vernon is justified 
in speculating how much further the reduction of hours might have 
proceeded before the increase in total daily output ceased. He 
shows that if the same rate of increase in the total output of the 
adult fuse-body sizers followed upon further reduction in hours a 
‘47-hour week of work might have yielded a (relative) hourly 
output of 157 or a total output 27 per cent. above that of the 
November-December period : i.e. a bigger output than that observed 
with the 51.2-hour week actually worked. ”’ 

These actual (and hypothetical) results should be compared 
with the experiments of F. M. Taylor, the founder of scientific 
management. His most successful and more scientifically conducted 
interpolations of rest periods in the working day were made on 
heavy labouring work such as that of lifting pig-iron. By insisting 
on a certain Schmidt resting almost half his working hours Taylor 
got him to load 47% tons of pig-iron per day instead of 12%. 
This result was of course not entirely due to the rest pauses ; there 
was the careful selection of Schmidt himself and a special wage 
incentive “‘ put ” to him, but these disturbing factors are probably 
insufficient to account for the enormous rise in output. 

A recent report of the British Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board! substantiates this experiment. Five-minute rest pauses 
were introduced during each hour of the working day in the opera- 
tion of assembling the components of bicycle chains by means of 
pendulum presses, i.e. by man-driven machinery involving some 
muscular exertion in addition to considerable attention and 
dexterity, and regulated as to speed altogether by the human 
worker. 

The girls were on a regular 47-hour week throughout the 
14 months for which their output was studied, their usual hours 
of work being from 7.55 a.m. to 12.45 p.m., and from 1.45 to 5.30 
p-m. For the first 6 weeks (18 February to 30 March) the girls 
had no rests, but for the remainder of the time they were given 
four 5-minute rests in the morning spell of work, and three in the 
afternoon. In spite of the fact that the girls were losing 35 minutes 
of working time per day, or 7 per cent. of it, the output began 
to rise at once, and after 24 weeks it reached a fairly steady level 
which it retained for the remaining 32 weeks for which the observa- 
tions lasted. The mean output for these weeks was 13 per cent. 
greater than that observed in the initial 6 weeks. 





1 (3), No. 25. 
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The Dexterous Hand Work Type 


The work curve method shows a further type of work to be 
more influenced by hours of work than operations on semi-auto- 
matic machines. This type may be called that of dexterous 
hand work. 

As early as 1915, in the Report of the British Association 
Committee’, the writer showed that operators working on semi- 
automatic machines maintained their rate of output almost up 
to the end of the working day, in contrast to those engaged in 
hand work such as confectionery making, soldering and straighten- 
ing and labelling of tin cans, where the fall at the end of the 
day was most marked. Since then as investigator for the United 
States Public Health Service he has obtained a number of work 
curves on this dexterous hand work in plants working the 8-hour 
and the 10-hour day. In the former case the output of the second 
spell was 2 per cent. below that of the first spell and the output of 
the last hour of the day 9 per cent. below the output of the hour 
of maximum output — the third. In the 10-hour day the output 
of the afternoon spell was 6 per cent. below that of the morning 
spell and the output of the last hour of the morning and afternoon 
spells 7 per cent. and 21 per cent. below the output of the hour of 
maximum output — the third. It is clear that the work curve 
drops more steeply in this dexterous hand work than on the semi- 
automatic machine work? where the leading direct investigations 
have been made, and that direct investigations into dexterous 
handwork would probably show a greater influence of a reduction 
of hours in increasing the rate of output. 

And we are not entirely without direct evidence to substantiate 
this probability. Dr. H.M. Vernon and Mr. T. Bedford recently 
studied the output of a group of twenty male boot and shoe opera- 
tives engaged in cutting out the various portions of the uppers 
from skins, i.e. ‘‘ clicking ’’, while the weekly hours of work were 
reduced*. ‘ Output data were obtained for 16 weeks before the 
change, the average hours of actual work being 50.9 per week. 
After the change the hours were rather irregular at first, so it 
is best to ignore the output data, but after six months they got 





* (1). 

* For the details see (4), pp. 27-73, or (7). 

* The writer wishes to thank the investigators for opportunity to quote this 
hitherto unpublished series of data. 
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steady, and in the next 7 months they averaged 47.4 per week. 
The hourly rate of production had gone up 14 per cent., so the total 
weekly production was 6 per cent. greater than before. This 
improvement was maintained steadily, for we were able to get 
the output data of these same 20 clickers over a period of four years 
in all, and during the last 16 months their weekly production 
was still 4 per cent. greater than that observed during the 521,- 
hour week. ” 

In recent years, furthermore,anumber of scientifically controlled 
experiments have been carried out both in England and America 
to test the effect on output of introducing rest pauses. And it 
happens that these experiments occurred very largely on dexterous 
hand work. 

In an American 10-hour plant the writer introduced a 10- 
minute recess period into the middle of each of the two 5-hour 
spells on a number of soldering operations, such as soldering the 
body and collar of a rifle thong case and charging buttons, that is, 
painting a solder mixture on the back of army coat buttons, small, 
medium, and large. The total daily output was almost universally 
increased. 

Table III shows that in the first few weeks of the innovation 
there was an average rise in the total daily output of these soldering 
operations of from 1.96 to 7.00 per cent. This implies that the 
increased output entirely compensated for the twehty minutes 
lost during the day, and secured some benefit in addition. In one 
operation only was there a fall. In the largest group — fourteen 
women charging the small buttons — the rise was 1.96 per cent. 
A second period of observation of the recess period was obtained 
in some of the operations, when larger increases were registered 
in the output. The one operation where a fall had been found 
before now showed a rise in output over the control period of 
7.1 per cent. The other soldering operations now showed rises 
of 3.26, 17.10, and 18.30 per cent. In the operation of soldering 
body and collar a third period of observation was possible, when 
the rise over the control period was 25.9 per cent. 

It should be stated that in all cases the workers were thoroughly 
experienced, and that the dates of their first working at the opera- 
tion studied were ascertained. The fact of learning cannot therefore 
account for the rise in output. 
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TABLE III. EFFECT ON OUTPUT OF REDUCING DAILY HOURS BY 
TWO 10-MINUTE REST PERIODS 
(American Experience) 





Workers 
observed Period of control Period of observation 





(a) Plant working 10-hour day 





Charging small 
buttons Mar.-—15 Mar, | 18 Mar.-19 Apr. 
do. ri “ 23 Apr.-24 May 
Charging medium 
buttons Mar.-15 Mar, 18 Mar.—12 Apr. 
Charging large 
buttons Mar.-15 Mar, 18 Mar.—24 Apr. 
do. “4 ? 20 May-28 May 
Soldering body 
and collar Jan.— 5 Feb, 6 Feb. - 22 Feb. 
do. ™ ‘ 6 Mar.—26 Mar. 

do. si ‘3 28 Mar.-17 Apr. 
Soldering cap and 
bushing 14 Jan. —5 Feb, 6 Feb.- 19 Feb. 
do. sid ? 15 May — 6 June 
Colouring razor 
frames 29 Apr.-17 May | 21 May-31 May 
Buffing razor or 
blade boxes 29 Apr.-17 May | 21 May -31 May 

















(6) Plant working 8-hour day 





Rear axle housing} 14 men | 17 Sept.—29 Sept. | 15 Oct. -26 Oct. 
Crank case grind- 
ing mo” 19 Sept.-13 Oct. | 15 Oct.-22 Dec. 
Crank shaft grind- 
ing 17 15 Sept.- 5 Nov. | 5 Nov.—22 Dec. 


— 19 Sept.-13 Oct. | 15 Oct. —27 Oct. 
Axle grinding 29 29 Oct. -10 Nov. | 14 Nov.- 7 Dee. 


\ 























A recent English report! describes a similar experiment in 
operations such as labelling small packages, tying up calico, and 
pressing grooves in cardboard — all of the dexterous hand work 
type. The results are particularly important since they show 
improvement in output even when the time worked is reduced 
below the 48-hour week. 
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TABLE IV. EFFECT ON OUTPUT OF REDUCING DAILY HOURS BY 
ONE 10-MINUTE REST PERIOD 


(Experience of English plant working 48-hour week) 





Percentage 
increasein 
hourly output 


Workers Period Period 
Operation observed of con ol of observation 





Pressing grooves in rectan-| 6 girls | 9 weeks | 16 weeksat er 5 
gular pieces of cardboard 7 weeks’ 
interval 


Labelling small packages 17 girls | 4 months| 6 weeks after 
4 months’ 
interval 


Tying small blocks of sub- 13 girls 9 weeks | 3 weeks after 
stances in calico 4 weeks’ 
interval 























This evidence of a stimulating effect upon output of a reduction 
of hours in dexterous hand work should be contrasted with the 
results of the writer’s introduction of similar recess periods in 
semi-automatic operations in an American plant working the 
8-hour day. Here the output was far from stimulated, as can be 
seen from the last four entries in table III, a reduction in 
average daily output occuring in three cases out of four. Recently 
in England, too, a rest pause averaging 7 minutes introduced daily 
into the operation of hemstitching handkerchiefs by means of 
electrically driven machines failed to increase the total output 
of a 48-hour week?. 

In short, output from dexterous hand work operations seems 
to respond more readily to a reduction in hours than output 
from semi-automatic machines and any direct evidence on semi- 
automatic work in favour of an 8-hour against a 9-hour day, such as 
Dr. Vernon obtained in England, may be taken a fortiori as applic- 
able to the class of dexterous hand work. 


The Fully Automatic Machine Type 


There is a fourth distinct type of work where the rate of output 
is considered peculiarly impervious to modification by decrease 
of hours. I refer to the completely automatic machine. Here 
the pace is assumed to be set by the machine and shortening of 
the hours of labour is supposed to result in an exactly proportionate 
shortening of output. 
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Recent reports of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board have 
undermined this dogmatic position. The writer has always held 
that the tending of automatic machines was not ‘‘ work requiring 
neither physical nor mental exertion ’” but on the contrary that 
lack of attention on the part of the operative or lack of promptness 
might have a serious effect on output. ‘‘ Piecing up the threads 
of cotton in spinning, and all machine minding and watching, 
whether it be the work of the machine or the machine itself that 
requires attendance, involves the attitude of attention, or rather 
expectancy for a ‘ cue ’ irregular and difficult to perceive, and a 
quick reaction to the cue when it occurs. At no time is relaxation 
assured!, ”’ 

It has now been clearly shown? that if measurement is concen- 
trated on the time spent by the operative attending to loom 
stoppages, “ an initial rise and final fall. in efficiency ” is then 
** discernible in the daily work curves ’’, and these are ‘“ not due 
(as is sometimes alleged) to extraneous causes such as lateness in 
starting, etc., but are of subjective origin and represent a real 
quickening up and slowing down. ... The time required to 
attend to loom stoppages is greater in the afternoon than in the 
morning spells of work, and increases progressively throughout the 
day.”’ In fact, under constant conditions of temperature and 
humidity the morning spell shows a fall from maximum “ working 
capacity ’ of 1.0 per cent. in the third full hour and 4.8 per 
cent. in the fourth ; but the afternoon spell shows a fall of 5.1 per 
cent. in the second full hour, 7.2 per cent. in the third, and 12.7 
per cent. in the fourth. ) 

It is evident that a curve exists even in the apparently most 
cut-and-dried mechanical operations, and that differences of curve 
on different types of operation are largely a matter of degree. 

The time spent attending to loom stoppages is of course not 
the whole story in weaving and the objective output of the loom- 
does not fall in proportion to the efficiency of the operative. Yet 
there is enough variation to show that the human factor is an impor- 
tant item to consider even here. There is in fact hardly any opera- 
tion in industry where the output depends entirely on the machine 
and where the output produced can be taken as an exact multip'e 
of the hours worked. 

The tending of a large automatic machine or a large furnace 





1 (8), p. 150. 2 (6), p. 239. 
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is often associated with heavy body work when bringing up the 
material and removing it. Thus steel melters have to fettle 
(i.e. mend) the floor of the open-hearth furnace as well as charge 
the furnace (usually by hand), both described as exhausting work. 
On the other hand “ feeding ” small furnaces with small parts, 
work on which the writer obtained remarkably “ straight ’’ output 
curves in an American 8-hour plant!, may be practically free from 
all muscular exertion and only involve a limited degree of attention. 

It is incorrect therefore to suppose that where the human 
worker is simply “‘ tending ” a machine or a furnace of some kind 
the output is always immune from the variations in his working 
capacity that may be due to the hours of work. But it is correct, 
in the opinion of the writer, to assume that this type of work 
often does not tax his working capacity very heavily. Apart from 
the exact nature of his duties, it depends largely on the amount 
of sporadic and intermittent rest the machine or furnace ‘“‘ tender ”’ 
can obtain in the course of his duties. 

The writer drew attention to the importance of “‘ intermittence ”’ 
of work in his report to the British Association in 1915? and since 
then the results of scientific investigation have re-emphasised his 
observations. 

For instance, in the heavy iron and steel industry, Dr. Vernon 
points dut that : 


Blast furnaces are only tapped every four hours . . . and there 
is only one furnace to be tapped by each gang. In the open-hearth 
and Bessemer steel-making processes a gang goes from one hearth or 
converter to another, but the actual operation occupies considerable 
time in each case. 


Dr. Vernon found that on 8-hour shifts open-hearth steel 
melters who had to fettle and charge the furnace had an hourly 
output only 7 per cent. higher than on 12-hour shifts. The fall 
in the total output of the shifts would thus be very considerable 
but may be accounted for by the fact that in this particular 
operation the heavy work only comes in “ occasional bursts . . . 
alternating with long periods of comparative rest ”’. 





2 (7), table B, column d. 

2 (1), pp. 6and 7. Quoting an American study on the iron and steel industry 
the writer drew up several tables of the proportion of active time in a large number 
of operations, i.e. time during which the employee was engaged in actually perform- 
ing some particular function and not simply waiting for the completion of some 
process or for his fellow worker to finish some particular operation. 


2 
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It is unfortunate that on no non-intermittent heavy work such 
as occurs in many of the heavy metal industries has an 8-hour day 
been compared with longer hours. 

Dr. Vernon, however, found that with shorter hours than 
8 per day, hourly output was stimulated very markedly. Among 
tinplate millmen, who ‘“ remain almost continuously at their hot 
and heavy work throughout their shift ’ and ‘‘ seldom took rest 
pauses of more than four minutes’ duration and never took more 
than nine minutes ”’, the hourly output rate increased 4.7, 8.5, and 
10.6 per cent. in three factories when hours per shift were reduced 
from 8 to 6, and increased 11.5 per cent. in one factory when the 
hours were reduced from 8 to 4. Though it is clear that the length 
of shift shorter than 8 does not produce a greater total output, the 
increased hourly output associated with shorter hours in spite 
of a certain amount of limitation of speed by the machine, suggests 
that total output might well have fallen with an increase of hours 
beyond 8 per day. And since a long period of adaptation is found 
to occur before the rate of output responds to the full effect of 
reducing hours, the ultimate increase in output would probably 
have been greater if the 6-hour shifts had been continued longer. 
Moreover Dr. Vernon found that when, in the third factory men- 
tioned, the tinplate millmen were changed back from the 6-hour 
to the 8-hour shifts their hourly output fell without delay slightly 
below the old 8-hour day level ; i.e. it fell some 11 to 14 per cent. 

Taking fully automatic machine work as a whole involving, 
as it usually does, considerable attention or muscular exertion, 
it is doubtful whether output would not respond to a reduction 
of hours (down to the 48-hour week) to a degree at least equalling 
the response of the semi-automatic work already directly observed. 


The Sense Work Type 


" Under sense work may be grouped types of work in which 
neither machines nor the muscles of the human hand or body 
play the predominant role, but rather acuity of eyesight, judgment, 
or mental work of a routine nature. 

In this group several work curves have been secured measuring 
the effect of the sequence of hours on the quality as well as the 
quantity of output. 

Dr. Ryan and the writer! found that in the operation of “‘ grind- 
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ing springs ” (grinding a flat surface on the two ends of a short 
spiral spring by means of an emery wheel and inspecting the work 
done) the proportion of springs under or over ground rose consider- 
ably in the last two hours of two 5-hour spells, while the quantity 
of springs fell, though only slightly. This result was obtained from 
15 women observed over a period of 15 full working days and has 
a greater scientific validity than the often quoted experiment 
of Maffei and Pieracini on Florentine type-setters. The results 
of this Italian observation showed a still stronger tendency to a 
fall both in the quality and quantity of output, but the data seem 
to have been limited to a single day’s observation. 

It was in the case of type-setters too (on machines and also 
by hand) that the writer reported to the British Association’ a 
curve of output falling markedly during each of the two spells of 
an 8-hour day. 

The grinding springs operation included the inspection and 
gauging by the operator herself of the springs ground, and all 
operations in which the material is ‘“‘ fed ’’ by hand on to a mech- 
anically revolving wheel, as is the case in buffing and colouring, 
require a certain amount of judgment as well, possibly, as muscular 
strength. At any rate the results given in table III make it clear 
that in this rather mixed type of work also, output responds to a 
reduction of hours, however small. The (adult) men buffing 
increased their total daily output by 1.1 per cent. and those colour- 
ing by 0.86 per cent., in spite of losing twenty minutes in rests. 

In the work of inspection pure and simple the writer obtained 
an output curve among women weighing brass samples? which, 
at the end of each spell of four and five hours respectively, showed 
a fall heavier than the typical “‘ semi-automatic ” work curve ; 
and Link* found that on re-inspection of shells passed as sound, 
twice as many were found defective among those originally passed 
in the last working hour as among those passed in the first hour 
of the afternoon spell. 

A work curve measuring quality as well as quantity of output 
has also been obtained in a purely clerical operation. Baumberger 
and Martin have obtained curves for the work of telegraphists 
which show a somewhat steeper drop at the end of the spells 
than is usual in semi-automatic work. 

Baumberger‘ observed 19 women clerks writing in names on 
pay checks with pen and ink and typing in the amounts with a 





(1), 1916. ? (4), p. 186. * (6), p. 267. « (6), p. 267. 
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machine, the name and amount being obtained from the pay roll. 
The 8-hour working day lasted from 8 to 12 o’clock and from | to 5, 
and records were taken for each of the four hours in each spell. 
The number of errors was some 101% per cent. higher in the after- 
noon spell than in the morning, though the output was 51 per cent. 
lower. Within both spells the second hour showed the lowest 
number of errors and the last hour of each spell showed errors 
some 10 per cent. above the average. 

However “ light ’’ the work may appear physically, it cannot 
be said that output on sense work is likely to respond any less 
favourably to a reduction of hours than is work on semi-automatic 
machines. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AS TO Hours AND OUTPUT 


(1) Owing to the uniform and repetitive nature of the work, 
operations of semi-automatic machines have presented the inves- 
tigator with his chief opportunity of studying the exact effect 
on output of reducing the hours of work. It is from observations 
on this type of work therefore that we must start out. 

(2) In semi-automatic work there have been direct observations 
of the effect of an actual working week of 45 or 48 hours. It was 
found that reduction of hours to this point did not necessarily 
imply any reduction in output. Total output was, practically 
speaking, maintained as compared with the output of a 55-hour 
week and very markedly increased when compared with the output 
of a 65 or 66-hour week. 

(3) Semi-automatic work is particularly unfavourable ground 
for a shortening of hours to effect variations in the rate of output. 
The facts are probably not unconnected with the frequent pauses 
that seem to occur here. 

‘On the larger machines the operator remains inactive for 
long periods while the machining is completed. On the smaller 
machines, the work is done in a series of ‘runs’ often at so fast a 
rate thatif the pace were uninterrupted throughout the working day, 
double the actual output would be produced. ... The larger 
or smaller intervals between runs seem to allow for recuperation.! ”’ 

Pauses in the natural course of the work also occur in the 
completely automatic type of work and the writer is inclined to 
attribute to this intermittence the absence of any fall of the hourly 





1 P. Sargant FLoRENcE: ‘ Recent Researches in Industrial Fatigue’, in 
The Economic Journal, June 1923. 
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output curve in the case of some work on small furnaces where no 
muscular exertionisrequired. Apartfromthe completely automatic, 
other types of work show a considerable response in the rate 
of output to the shortening of hours, and it may be argued that 
if on a 48-hour week output on semi-automatic machines is main- 
tained, it will certainly be maintained on body work, hand work, 
and sense work. If output from semi-automatic machines is not 
typically sensitive to changes in hours it is probably less rather 
than more sensitive than the general run of industrial operations. 

(4) These conclusions need not necessarily be interpreted as 
the result of the comparative fatigue of the workers, though the 
abnormal fall in the curve of output of those engaged in heavy 
work as their hours of work continue and the subnormal fall in 
the curve of output of those engaged in work of an intermittent 
nature seems to the writer strong evidence of fatigue. 

Work on semi-automatic machines is much influenced by 
practice (to which may be attributed the almost universally observed 
rise in the work curve during the early hours of the spell of work), 
and is also much influenced by rhythm during each continuous 
run of work. 

Both these occurrences probably allow the human being to 
adjust himself to longer hours than he could otherwise stand and 
make it probable that a general reduction of hours will stimulate 
the output on most types of work more than it will on semi-auto- 
matic machines. 

(5) Work on automatic and semi-automatic machines is by 
no means the predominant type of industrial occupation to-day. 
In the thoroughly up-to-date American brassware and munition 
factory where the writer succeeded in classifying all the operations 


TABLE V. PROPORTION OF WORKERS OCCUPIED IN DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF WORK IN AN AMERICAN BRASS FACTORY 





Type of work Percentage of workers 





Sense work and brain work 6 
Hand work (dexterous) 10.2 
Body work (muscular) and man-driven machines 17.7 
Man-operated and man-stocked machines (semi-automatic) 16.4 
Man-tended machines (automatic) and furnaces 15.9 
Other uniform processes 2.1 
Non-uniform processes 1 


Total 














1 For method of grouping see note (1) p. 734 above. 
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performed by some 15,000 employees, the proportions shown in 
table V were found between the different types of work. 

If we consider that perhaps the majority of the non-uniform 
processes (carpentry, tool-making, tool-setting, etc.) were akin 
to uniform dexterous hand work, it looks as though each of the 
five types of work we have distinguished were about equally 
represented. 


FURTHER Economic CONSIDERATIONS 


Even if the 48-hour week were to involve a small reduction 
in total output, there are economic advantages in the shorter hours 
which would outweigh the economic disadvantages of a slightly 
smaller output. 

(1) Given the average level of output, it is probably more efficient 
that the average rate should be maintained throughout the day 
than that the load of work should vary from one hour to another, 
necessitating a plant which is capable of bearing the maximum load 
but which will not be used to the full except during the “ peak ”’ 
hours. 

Now as a result of the American and other investigations! 
it was found that ‘‘ the longer the total working day the greater 
will be the variation between the output of the several hours, and 
in particular the greater the fall towards the end of each spell ’’. 
Dr. Vernon has shown? that in tinplate manufacture hourly outputs 
vary less from one another during a 6-hour working day than during 
an 8-hour day, and that the middle period of low output is less 
prolonged. And the 8-hour day shows the same advantages when 
contrasted, in turn, with the 10-hour day. 

Composite curves representative of the same types of operation 
in the motor plant working the 8-hour day and the metal plant 
working the 10-hour day* showed that on the average the hourly 
output at the 10-hour factory fell 9.8 per cent. below the possible 
efficiency of the plant and at the 8-hour factory only 6 per cent. 
below. The fall in output towards the end of each spell was 
considerably greater in the 10-hour plant. In the last hour of the 
day, even when allowance was made for stoppage of machinery, 
etc., the 8-hour plant had an output rate 10.2 per cent. below its 
own possible efficiency, but the fall was 20.9 per cent. in the 10- 
hour plant. 
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(2) The employer has to consider other losses besides that of 
output. The shortening of hours seems to result in less lost time 
on the part of the workers proportionately to the hours ; accidents 
are usually found to occur more frequently towards the end of 
long spells of work ; and there is evidence of the increase of spoiled 
work and output of inferior quality in the later hours of the working 
spell or the working day. The writer has already collected and 
published the evidence on the effect of long hours in increasing 
lost time, accidents, and defective output?, but here attention can 
only be drawn to the fact that quantity of output is not the sole 
economic consideration, as is sometimes assumed. The uncertainty 
as to whether men will attend or not, and the rearrangements 
that have to be made if they turn up late or do not turn up at 
all, are obviously expensive ; and spoiled work involving as it 
does the loss of the raw material is clearly more costly still than 
mere deficiency in output. Severe accidents involve further lost 
time, and under modern social legislation put the employer under 
the obligation of paying compensation. 

(3) It is found occasionally that when shorter hours are worked, 
fewer men need be employed. at any given time. Dr. Vernon? 
reports that in iron smelting it was “ in some instances possible 
to carry on the work with a smaller number of men per shift when 
shorter shifts were in force, as the men worked harder and kept 
better time. For instance, at one works the 18 furnace fillers on 
12-hour shifts were replaced by 21 men on 8-hour shifts, and not 
by 27 men. In another instance the 90 men of various categories 
required to run six small furnaces, were replaced by 102 men and 
not by 135 men. ” 

(4) Where the industry is more efficient when carried on con- 
tinuously throughout the twenty-four hours of the day (i.e. where 
the material in process would be entirely spoilt and the equipment 
possibly damaged if the work suffered any interruption), an 8-hour 
shift is obviously more convenient than a 9 or 10-hour shift. Of 
course the 12-hour shift would be equally convenient, but in view 
of the proved inefficiency of such extremely long hours, and their 
unpopularity among employees, this plan is hardly practical 
politics. 

In a recent study of the British glass trade, a more or less 





1 (6), chapters VII, IX, X. 
2 (5). 
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continuous industry, the investigators of the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board! concluded that : 


Within the limits of the data obtained during this inquiry it is clear 
that the relative hourly efficiency in bottle blowing had been increased 
by shortening the hours of work, though this increase is in no case so 
great as to bring the output of the 8-hour shift to the level of the 
10-hour shift. It must, however, be borne in mind that the plant in 
factories employing the three-shift system is being productively used 
for 24 hours per day, whereas in factories employing the two-shift sys- 
tem it is only being productively used for 20 hours a day. From this 
it follows that the total output per day is greater with the three-shift 
system than with the two-shift system. 


(5) Even where continous operation is not demanded there are 
certain overhead expenses which run on with and are proportionate 
to the hours of work, not to the output produced. During the 
scheduled working hours, however low the output, arrangements 
for heating, lighting, and ventilating must be maintained, the 
belting and shafting along which the power is supplied to the 
machines must be kept running, and time wages must be paid to 
the staff and to the indirect labour, such as watchmen, utility men, 
and those in charge of stores. These overhead expenses are likely 
to be particularly high where expensive machines are used, and 
imply that the cost per unit of output is higher than it need be. 

(6) There are further overhead expenses which run on with 
and are proportionate to mere passage of time, however short or 
long the scheduled hours of work. Machinery and buildings 
lose value by mere exposure and by growing obsolete, standing 
financial charges — interest on loans, local rates and rent, insurance 
charges and so on — all continue at a constant level per calendar 
month or year. It is obvious that in order to reduce these 
constant expenses to a minimum per unit of output the employer 
must get the maximum output per plant, though not necessarily 
per given group of workers. Manufacturers will in fact find 
it economical to work more than one shift of workers in the 
course of the day. 

Operating semi-automatic machines and tending fully automatic 
machines are the types of work where reduction in the hours of 
labour has least effect in increasing output. Output in a given 
period of time is increased, but not sufficiently to compensate for 
the decrease in working hours. But it also happens that the use 
of automatic and semi-automatic machinery involves unusually 
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heavy overhead charges, in which the output per given plant is 
more important than the total output per given group of men, and 
it is precisely in highly mechanical industries such as the chemical 
or textile groups that manufacturers are inclining to the employment 
of more than one shift of men per day. Thus Lord Leverhulme’s 
well-known plea for the 6-hour day rests on the advantages of 
working three or four shifts of men rather than on any supposed 
increase of output per shift. Lord Leverhulme’s argument is 
that while men should be spared long hours, machinery should be 
worked to the full and never allowed to stand idle ; and this argu- 
ment becomes the stronger the more expensive the machinery 
and the higher the overhead costs due to mere obsolescence and 
exposure. 

Wherever the overhead expense is equal or more than equal 
to the cost of wages, two 8-hour shifts might well pay the manufac- 
turers as against one 10-hour shift, or three 8-hour shifts 
as against two 10-hour shifts, even if the output of the 8-hour 
shift were only eight-tenths of the 10-hour shift and even 
though the same wages had to be paid per shift'. And when 
the hourly rate of output is actually found to be increased on the 
shorter shifts this is a clear gain over and above the saving in 
overhead expense. 


These considerations are all economic in the strictest sense of 
the word. They do not take into account the fatigue, boredom, 
absence of leisure, or unrest of the human worker, excepting so 
far as they affect the profits of the employer. They assume that 
the ideal is the production of maximum output at any given cost, 
or a given output at minimum cost. In other words mere efficiency 
or economy is the ultimate aim here assumed. It should be noted, 
however, that in national emergencies such as times of war, these 
ideals of efficiency or economy may be thrown overboard and that 
of maximum output at any cost adopted in their place. In his 
able article on ‘‘ Hours of Work and Output ”’ in the April number 
of the International Labour Review?, Dr. Otto Lipmann comments 
on the very high optimum weekly hours of work recommended 
by the British Health of Munition Workers Committee during 
the war ; but it must be remembered that the object in those times 





1 The argument is given in LEVERHULME: The Six-Hour Day (London, Allen 
and Unwin) and summarised in (6), pp. 214-218. 
* (9). 
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was to produce the maximum number of shells and other munitions 
of war regardless of the expense to the worker and to the taxpayer 
who had ultimately to shoulder the employer’s financial burden. 

This point was clearly recognised at the time the “‘ optimum ” 
or rather maximum hours were proposed’. The Committee’s 
Memorandum says : 


It is to be borne in mind that all of the times mentioned are the 
maximum hours of actual work, supposing that a maximum output 
is required regardless of cost of production. They necessarily impose 
a great strain on the operatives, and there can be no doubt that in many 
instances the strain was too great to be borne, and that the operatives 
had to drop out altogether. That is to say, the data quoted related to 
the fittest who were strong enough to survive in the struggle, and not 
to the general mass of workers of all classes who tried their hand at 
munition work. It is almost impossible to discover the extent of this 
weeding out, but it is inevitably considerable. Hence the best hours 
of work, suited for peace times, are in every case considerably shorter 
than those mentioned, though the principle of graduating the number 
of hours of labour to the type of work performed still holds with un- 
diminished force. 


Ordinary business in peace time, which has to make both ends 
meet, will be more careful of its expenses, and will husband its 
resources in men and material more sedulously. 

The quotation from the Health of Munition Workers Committee’s 


Memorandum brings out a further possibility of economic loss, 
namely, that of excessive “labour turnover’’. In 1918? the 
writer drew attention to the need for completing comparisons of 
the records at different times of the same workers by means of 
studies of the ebb and flow of employees into and from any factory’s 
employment*. For a violent ebb and flow or high labour turnover 
involves ‘‘ among other costs, the perpetual training of new workers, 
and the accidents, spoiled materials and tools consequent on the 
introduction of new workers, idleness of equipment while new 
workers are engaged to replace.the old and all the disorganisation 
consequent on changes. ”’ 

It is known that workers do frequently leave employment 
owing to long hours and that they object to long hours sufficiently 
to risk many a strike. And these forms of unrest — the strike 
in detail and the strike en masse — are highly expensive, even on 
the very narrowest business view of industrial efficiency. 





1 (2), Memorandum 12, p. 10. 

2 (8), pp. 89-95. 

* The results of a number of such studies have since been published both in 
England and America. For a summary see (6), chapter VI. 





THE 48-HOUR WEEK AND INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 


THE PracticaL APPLICATION OF THE 48-HouR WEEK 


The 48-hour week is probably the optimum length of hours for 
ordinary business efficiency, though in the case of a large proportion 
of industrial operations, where mechanical forces set the speed 
of work, longer hours might possibly be more productive. However, 
it is extremely difficult in any one factory, and particularly in 
any one department of a factory, to differentiate the hours of 
work on different operations. Some common rule must be found 
best suited to the average or representative type of operation 
as well as to the average or representative type of worker }. 

It might be thought that each industry could adopt its own 
standard of working hours; but most staple industries include 
almost every type of work that we have enumerated, and therefore 
every variation in length as the optimum working day. “ An 
industry consists in a group of firms all attempting to satisfy 
some particular need or engaged on some particular material, 
and each employing innumerable operations, occupations, and 
types of work ; and it is the specific types of work that will deter- 
mine the effect of changes in: hours on output, not the hetero- 
geneously composed ‘ industry ’. There is much more in common 
physiologically between the work of a common labourer in a steel 
mill and a common labourer in a textile mill, or on a railway, or 
in building operations, than between the work of the steel-mill 
labourer and the steel-mill mechanic or draughtsman?. ”’ 

In factories where (a) the work of each individual employee 
depends so much on the work of another (e.g. machine hand and 
tool-setter, foreman and operative, all direct producers and engi- 
neers in the power house, direct producers at each stage of produc- 
tion) and (b) there is no immediate, ‘‘ hand-to-mouth ’’ demand at 
all hours of the day on the part of the final consumer (as in the 
case of the transport and other service industries), the logic of 
a fixed standard number of hours for all industrial employees 
is hard to avoid. 

Taking into account types of industrial operations as a whole, 
and also all types of economic consideration, it would seem that 





1 Individuals probably differ considerably in their reaction to longer hours, 
and it is not even certain whether those whose general level of output is lowest 
are those whose work curve will be most affected by longer continued hours (ef. 
(7), table L). In any case it is necessary for individual differences to give way 
to a standard suitable to the average individual — and there probably is a fairly 
well-represented average (cf. (7), section V). 

2 (6), p. 229. 
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there is as much to be said in favour of hours shorter than 48 per 
week, as in favour of hours longer than 48 per week, and if one 
standard of hours is to be chosen rather than another, a total of 
48 hours per week seems the economic optimum. 

This weekly total, may, however, be distributed over the days 
of the week in several different ways. The distribution which is 
becoming standardised in England is that of working about 8*/, 
hours five days of the week, and 41/, hours on Saturday. No objective 
argument based on relative efficiency will probably change this 
method of the long week-end in the country of its origin. Sunday 
being devoted to rest and religious observances, relaxation in 
sport or the watching of sport can only be had on Saturday after- 
noon. But for the sake of other countries it is worth while con- 
sidering the rationale of this plan. 

A strong argument that has been used against the long week-end 
is that it results in increased slackness on Monday. But neither 
the evidence of output nor that of accidents seems to the writer 
to show that Monday is any more slack after a long week-end than 
after merely one day’s rest. Figures of the output of Westphalian 
weavers (working a full 6-day week) collected by Weber, and 
quoted in the British Association Report for 1915' show the output 


TABLE VI. FREQUENCY OF ACCIDENTS ON SUCCESSIVE DAYS OF 
THE WORKING WEEK ! 
(English and Continental Experience) 
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1 Data collected by British Association Committee, 1915. 
2 Half-holiday. 





1 (1), p. 41. 
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on Monday to be considerably lower than that of any other day. 
And table VI, giving the accidents occurring on the successive 
days of the week, shows Monday and Saturday itself to have been 
far the most dangerous days in Germany when a full Saturday 
was worked, while in England Monday is a day of fewer accidents 
than the average. 

In Belgium, where the long week was also worked, the increased 
rate of accidents on Saturday was particularly marked. The 
English week-end, therefore, seems not merely to avoid an un- 
usually heavy toll of accidents on the Saturday itself, but also 
to avoid a heavy rate on the first day after the week-end. 

A better argument against the English system than that of 
the ‘“ Blue Monday ”’ effect is the difficulty of splitting up an 
83/, hour day into two spells of short enough length. To work 
a spell before breakfast and thus to split the day into three spells 
has been found of doubtful efficiency', so that two spells per day 
of which at least one must be of longer duration than 4 hours seems 
inevitable, and we have already seen that spells of 5 hours may 
reduce hourly output, where spells of 4 hours do not. In fact, 
the working of an 8*/,-hour day seems to reintroduce some of 
the drawbacks of a working week longer than 48 hours. 

It is clear in any case, when we consider the actual distribution 
of hours over the days of the week and the spells of the day, that 
the Saturday half-holiday, which is presumably to be taken more 
or less as fixed, makes an efficient working week of more than 
48 hours difficult of attainment. The longer week would involve 
either three spells of work on each full working day or two spells 
per day of which at least one must approach 5 hours in duration ; 
and either alternative has been found of doubtful advantage. 

The 5-hour spell may of course be broken up by a short rest 
pause in the middle — a plan that has certaintly been found to 
increase output ; but it is probably less wasteful and disturbing 
to the mechanical routine of the factory to work a shorter spell 
that needs no “ scheduled interruption ’’ to improve its produc- 
tiveness. 


To sum up. Since one standard length of working week must 
be chosen, the 48-hour week probably best satisfies the criterion 
of maximum output with minimum accidents, lost time, and 





‘ Cf. (7), table A. 
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overhead charges and at the same time permits an efficient distri- 
bution of work throughout the days of the week and the parts 
of the day. At any rate this seems to the writer the teaching 
of all the scientific investigation hitherto attempted. 
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Production and Labour in United States 
Coal Mines: 


The Report of the United States Coal Commission 
of 1922-1923 


by 
Edward T. DEvINE 


Member of the Commission 


After the five months’ coal strike in the United States in 1922, 
a Commission was appointed by Congress to collect all possible 
information about the coal industry. The report of the work of the 
Commission, which lasted for a year, contains a vast mass of facts 
and figures and a summary of recommendations tending to the reform 
of the industry in the interests of the industry itself, the workers, and 
the public generally. Separate reports were issued on the anthracite 
and bituminous coal industries, as they are really quite distinct, and 
the same arrangement has been followed inthis article, which summarises 
the most important facts as found by the Commission and the principal 
recommendations made on a basis of these facts. The first part of 
the article, containing a short account of the Commission itself, and 
a description of the anthracite industry, is given below ; the second 
part, dealing with the bituminous coal industry and the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, will appear in the next number of the Review. 


HE “ fact-finding ’’ Coal Commission, as it has been familiarly 

known, was created by Act of Congress (H.R. 12377, 67th 
Congress) at the close of the five months’ strike of 1922, because 
the nation’s law-makers felt the need of a comprehensive body of 
information about the coal industry. With more than half the 
coal of the world under our feet, and very little of what is mined 
going outside the country, we have become acquainted in recent 
years with “ heatless days” and “ fireproof coal’ and “ bootleg 
prices’. For some time the public had been demanding that 
something be done, but there was no agreement among the 
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clamouring voices as to what it should be. There had been dozens 
of investigations — by Congressional committees, governmental 
commissions, private organisations and individuals — resulting in 
thousands of pages of testimony and invective and argument ; 
but most of these enquiries had been directed towards a particular 
aspect of the industry or from a particular point of view or to 
meet a particular emergency, and they were correspondingly 
inadequate. . 

For the purpose, therefore, of bringing together all the infor- 
mation neéded “in connection with questions relative to inter- 
State commerce in coal! and all questions arising out of and 
connected with the coal industry ”’, a Commission was established, 
to be composed of not more than seven members, appointed by 
the President. A year was allowed the Commission for making 
its study. Adequate powers were conferred upon it, and an initial 
appropriation of $200,000 was made, to which later $400,000 was 
added — the Commission’s own estimate at the time of the amount 
needed to complete its work. The Bill was signed on 22 September 
1922. President Harding made his appointments on October 10. 
A preliminary report was submitted, as required by the Act, on 
15 January 1923; and a “separate report on the anthracite in- 
dustry” in July. By the terms of the Act the Commission was to 
“cease to exist’ on 22 September 1923, and its final reports 
accordingly bear that date. 

No restrictions were placed on the President with respect to 
his appointments except that no member of the Congress was 
eligible. The following men were named : 


John Hays HaMMonpD : mining engineer of world-wide experience, 
who was elected chairman. 

Thomas Riley MaRsHALL : lawyer ; former governor of Indiana, 
one of the important coal-producing States; vice-president 
of the United States in both terms of Wilson’s administration. 

Samuel ALSCHULER : federal judge, Seventh Judicial District ; 
arbitrator in the packing industry, 1918-1921*. * 





1 The Constitution of the United States gives to Congress expressly the power 
“to regulate commerce .., among the several States’’. Since a supply of coal 
for the railroads is essential to the maintenance of inter-State commerce, and since 
a large part of the coal that is mined is consumed outside the boundaries of the 
State where it lay, federal legislation can by virtue of this provision concern itself 
with the coal industry. 

* Judge Alschuler was prevented from qualifying as a member of the Commis- 
sion by his tenure of judicial office and delay on the part of Congress in giving 
_ the necessary authorisation. He met with the Commission for about three months, 

and then withdrew to resume his duties on the bench, No appointment was 
made to fill the vacancy. 
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Clark HoweEL. : editor of the Atlanta (Georgia) Constitution. 


George Otis Smit : director of the United States Geological 
Survey. 


Edward T. Devine : writer and teacher, formerly also executive 
in the field of social economics. 


Charles P. NEILL : economist, statistician, and expert on labour 
questions; United States Commissioner of Labour under 
Presidents Roosevelt and Taft; umpire since 1903 in the 
anthracite industry under the Conciliation Agreement. 


The Commission was composed, as this list indicates, of men 
whose experiences and accomplishments had been in diverse fields, 
from each of whom a contribution might be expected to an under- 
standing of the coal industry. Their average age was sixty, with 
a range from fifty-one to sixty-eight. No suspicion of “ party 
politics ” could attach to any of the appointments. The Commis- 
sion was also, as one comment phrased it, “ non-partisan as to 
coal ’”’ — a circumstance loudly deplored by the United Mine 
Workers of America : there was no. “ practical miner ” on it and 
no operator, and none of the merabers had any personal stake in 
the industry which would tend to colour his conclusions or to 
discredit them. There was evnsiderable divergence among them 
in political and economiv tenets and in temperament, and conse- 
quently in their instinctive approach to many of the questions with 
which they had to deal. The Commission’s conclusions, therefore, 
are those of six men of maturity and of not less than average 
ability and mental honesty, “ representatives of the public ”’ rather 
than of the industry, who spent eleven months, with $600,000 at 
their disposal, in studying the operation of the coal industry of 
the United States and considering proposals for improving its 
operation. All the recommendations it presented were unanimous, 
and the vote in each case represented, not compromise or com- 
plaisance or indifference, but intellectual conviction based on avail- 
able facts, frequently reached only after many hours and days of 
discussion in search for the common denominator of agreement. 

The Commission’s first step was to invite assistance from the 
industry and from the public. So generous was the response that 
it would not be rash to estimate at a million dollars the expenditures 
undertaken by the organisations connected with the industry, to 
say nothing of the expense entailed on individual operators and 
others in filling up the Commission’s questionnaires and giving 
its agents information. From various federal departments and 
agencies, also, contributions were received, as varied as they were 
valuable : including the loan of experienced members of their staff; 
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access to such records as original income tax returns and individual 
census schedules ; studies of safety made expressly for the Com- 
mission by the Bureau of Mines ; special sanitary surveys of mining 
communities‘ by the Public Health Service ; and such material 
items as office space, machines, and furniture. 

As rapidly as possible the Commission built up a staff of experi- 
enced investigators, to whom were entrusted sections of the study, 
and upon whom the Commission relied not only to bring together 
the facts already available and readily obtainable, but to supple- 
ment these by collecting fresh data — through questionnaires filled 
up by operators over an affidavit, through examination of books 
of mine companies and merchants, through studies in the field, 
and other appropriate means. Innumerable conferences were held 
with special committees from the industry and with individuals 
qualified to advise on various questions, and members of the Com- 
mission, as well as their field agents, visited the principal coal 
fields of the country. 

The Commission’s report runs to more than half a million 
words. It consists partly of summaries by the Commission, partly 
of monographs prepared by members of the Commission’s staff 
and adopted with or without revision as sections of the report. 
With six months more’ time the Commission might have organised 
this material and reduced it to a neat and compact manual. As 
it is, it includes a summary of recommendations, but otherwise 
is a formless and plethoric mass — though fortunately a mass of 
facts, not of prejudices and surmises. The following pages present 
an outline of the most significant facts as the Commission found 
them and a brief summary of the principal recommendations which 
were made on the basis of these facts. Production of anthracite 
and production of bituminous coal are treated separately because 
they are really two distinct industries, differing as much from each 
other as metal mining differs from either, and competing with each 
other only mildly. 


THE ANTHRACITE INDUSTRY 


Practically all the anthracite deposits lie within a small area of 
480 square miles in eastern Pennsylvania. Recent estimates put 
the total amount remaining in the ground at over 16,000,000,000 
tons, which at the present rate of recovery would produce about 
9,000,000,000 tons, and at the present rate of production would 
last over a hundred years. 
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This geographical concentration of the deposits has important 
economic and social consequences. It allows the State of Penn- 
sylvania to impose a tax on the coal mines (11% per cent. of its 
“ value ” at the mine, amounting to an average of about nine cents 
per ton), and this is passed on by the producers to the consumers ; 
while if the anthracite were scattered in several States each 
of them would hesitate to fill its treasury in this way from the 
pockets of the coal consumers of the country, because it would 
put its own producers of coal at a disadvantage in markets outside 
the State. 

More important — it has favoured concentration of ownership, 
organisation of labour, and integration of the producing part of 
the industry. The anthracite mine workers are well organised, 
as three districts of the big craft union, The United Mine Workers 
of America. The Union claims a paid-up membership of two- 
thirds of the total number in the anthracite field, and on a strike 
order can count on 100 per cent. loyalty. Ownership and operation 
also are closely integrated. The lands holding this valuable natural 
monopoly are now owned by a small number of corporations, 
estates, and individuals, many of whom acquired them long ago 
at prices which look ridiculous today in the light of the unearned 
increment that has piled up. It is rare that even small tracts are 
offered for sale. Of the total recoverable tonnage 70 per cent. is 
owned by the so-called “ railroad companies ’’, which were formerly 
owned by the railroads serving the anthracite region or by common 
owners, and are still identified more or less with them economically. 
About 12 per cent. is owned by “ independent ’’ operating com- 
panies, and the other 18 per cent. by non-operating companies and 
individuals. The “ railroad companies’ and the non-operating 
owners each hold in reserve 26 per cent. of their deposits; the 
“ independents ” 19 per cent. of theirs. 

The non-operating owners lease to the “ railroad companies ”’ 
and to the independent operators the 74 per cent. of their deposits 
which they are not keeping back for future exploitation, and each 
of the operating groups leases some of its property to the other 
and operates on leaseholds some of the property of the other, as 
conditions make such interchange advantageous ; with the net 
result that control of the coal lands now under operation is divided 
between the “railroad companies” and the independents in the 
proportion of 82 per cent. and 18 per cent. 

The “ railroad companies ”’ have affiliations not only with the 
railroads but with one another, dating from the period twenty- 
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five to thirty years ago when they joined forces to eliminate com- 
petition, virtually forming an “ anthracite combination”’’. Although 
federal legislation! has resulted, after long delays, in decisions by 
the Supreme Court of the United States declaring illegal many of 
their devices for limiting competition, and directing the divorce 
of the coal and the railroad properties, it has not put an end to 
the community of interest among them. Personal associations 
and the custom of a generation, together with the powerful 
influence of common financial control, encourage the continuance of 
monopoly conditions through informal understandings. The prin- 
cipal results of the dissolution orders seem to have been the creation 
of new book values and new sets of overhead charges. The public, 
at any rate, since prices have continued to rise, has been unable to 
perceive any advantage. 

This concentration of ownership and control of three-fourths 
of the remaining supply of anthracite in a few powerful companies 
conscious of their community of interests and co-ordinated by 
common fiscal agents, together with the corollary that there remains 
another fourth which is not in their control, is the central fact in 
the anthracite industry. It divides the operators into two groups. 
In one group are the ten “ railroad companies ”’ : operating on a 
large scale ; producing 75 to 80 per cent. of the annual output, 
most of it from their own lands and only a little on a royalty basis ; 
owning two-thirds of the reserves of coal; selling most of their 
product direct to retailers and individual consumers at prices 
which formerly were uniform, agreed upon in advance, and which 
even now vary only by relatively small and uniform differentials- 
In the other group are the 160 or more operators who have no 
historic or sentimental connection with the railroads : producing 
only 20 to 25 per cent. of the total output and 70 per cent. of 
that from leaseholds under royalty ; including a few large-scale 
producers and all whose annual tonnage is less than a million tons ; 
selling most of their product to wholesalers or jobbers at prices 
somewhat below the prices of the “ railroad companies ” in the 
periods of slack demand which formerly occurred, but considerably 
higher in the times of shortage which have been characteristic of 
recent years, the smaller producers among them ranging farthest 
in both directions from the prices of the “ railroad companies ”’. 





1 The Sherman ‘“ Anti-Trust Act” of 1890 against ‘‘ combination in re- 
straint of trade ’’’, and the Hepburn Act of 1906 prohibiting, with some exceptions, 
a railroad from entering directly or indirectly into the production or sale of a com- 
modity in competition with any shipper on its lines. 
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THe MARKET : CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION 


The location of the deposits, furthermore, determines the 
location of the market. If it were within reach of all at a reasonable 
price, anthracite no doubt would be used in the majority of Amer- 
ican homes which depend upon coal. As it is, about three-fourths 
of the annual production is consumed in the States along the 
Atlantic seaboard from Maine to Maryland, within four or five 
hundred miles of the anthracite fields. The other fourth is spread 
out more and more thinly over a territory extending west a thousand 
or fifteen hundred miles along the Great Lakes and the Ohio River 
to the Mississippi and even beyond, north into Canada, and south 
into Texas. 

With no obstacles in the way of increased production, and no 
artificial restrictions, the annual output would naturally tend to 
rise gradually and steadily. Since 1910, however, production has 
fluctuated around an artificial norm of 90,000,000 tons, and has 
not kept pace even with the growth of population in its old market. 
There is consequently a chronic shortage in the supply, which 
becomes acute whenever production is interrupted. It has become 
unusual for producers to take on new business, and dealers normally 
are in the position of scrambling for the coal they want and not 
getting as much as they would like to have. This of course is 
contrary to the public interest. In view of the superior qualities 
of anthracite for domestic uses with the heating methods which 
now prevail, and in view of the probability that in the not too 
distant future bituminous coal will be converted into electric current 
and brought over wires into homes, as well as to public utilities 
and industrial plants, the social welfare would seem to point toward 
making anthracite available now for as large a proportion of our 
contemporaries as possible, using up our century’s supply in the 
next thirty or forty years without fear that future generations 
will have any occasion to resent our prodigality. 


PRICES 


The anthracite “ public ’’ consists then in the main of several 
million families in the eastern half of the United States — perhaps 
a fourth of the total population of the country — who are in the 
habit of depending on anthracite for the heating of their homes, 
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their cooking, and other domestic uses. In the past ten years the 
price they must pay has practically doubled, and it has continued 
to rise even after the prices of other commodities began to fall 
from their post-war peak. Examination of the books of retail 
dealers in several large cities shows that the retail price is made 
up of three components in varying proportions, as follows : 


Per cent. 
Price of coal at the mine, including cost of 
production and producer’s margin 45—61 
Freight, depending on distance een the 
coal fields 16—35 
Dealer’s margin, including expenses and 
profits 15—32 


Cost of production for 48 companies which produced 93 per 
cent. of the total fresh-mined tonnage in 1921 — a year without 
abnormal features — was made up thus : labour, 69.71 per cent. ; 
supplies, repairs, and maintenance, 15.32 per cent.; general 
expenses, including royalties, depletion, amortisation, depreciation, 
taxes, insurance and compensation, officers’ salaries and expenses, 
and miscellaneous items, 14.97 per cent. 

For the general trend of costs and margins of producers the 
Commission was able to secure figures for the years 1913 to 1922 
and the first quarter of 1923 from thirteen large companies which 
produce over 80 per cent. of the total commercial tonnage. The 
final figures in the series are for only three months of the year 1923, 
but they are better for comparison with 1913 than are those for 
the full year 1922, since that was the year of the five months’ 
strike. These figures, after certain adjustments to put them on 
a comparable basis throughout the period, show average increases 
as follows : total f.o.b. mine cost, 137 per cent. ; labour, 145 per 
cent. ; supplies and maintenance, 108 per cent. ; general expenses, 
133 per cent. The increase in “ sales realisation ’’, however, was 
154 per cent. — greater than that of any of the items in the cost 
of production. 


THe ANTHRACITE Mine WoRKERS 


The consuming public naturally fastens a suspicious eye first 
on the cost of labour, since that is the largest item by far in the 
cost of production and has increased more than the other two ; 
and since, furthermore, every increase in wages is prominently 
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discussed in the public press before and after it is made, and the 
operators, in all such discussion, consistently take the position 
that any increase demanded by the miners must be met by an 
increase in the price. 

There are 150,000 to 160,000 anthracite mine workers. Since 
1900 their number has fluctuated between 145,000 and 180,000 
but there is no established upward trend — rather a tendency 
to settle at a permanent level, like output. For twenty years, 
ever since the Award of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 
appointed by President Roosevelt to settle the strike of 1902, the 
industry has practised collective bargaining. The Award of 1903 
set up machinery for its own enforcement, for adjustment of 
disputes, and for later negotiations, and this still constitutes the 
basis of relations between operators and miners. By the Award 
of 1903 and the succeeding agreements for which it provided, rates 
of pay for all classes of work have been increased substantially 
and the length of the working day has been cut. Simultaneously, 
by the action of the operators in stabilising output, the seasonal 
aspect of the work, which was as characteristic of the anthracite 
industry before 1900 as it is of bituminous coalmining to day, 
has disappeared, and regular employment may be counted upon. 
The anthracite mine workers are no longer a submerged or exploited 


group. In bargaining power their relative strength has increased 
until at the present time they can hardly be said to be at a dis- 
advantage in negotiating with the operators. 


Hours 


The basic day has been 8 hours since 1916. As late as the spring 
of 1923, however, about two per cent. of the “ day men” were 
on a full-time day longer than that, including 1.4 per cent. who 
worked 12 hours or more. This anachronism, to which the Com- 
mission called attention in its July report, was abolished by the 
negotiations of September 1923. In practice a considerable pro- 
portion of the day men work more than 8 hours, and their earnings 
therefore include pay for overtime. “ Contract men ”’ determine 
their own hours very largely. There is considerable variation 
among collieries, but the most common working day for contract 
miners, including time for lunch, seems to be 7 to 7% hours at the 
face, 71% to 8 hours in the mine, while the miner’s labourer usually 
works a little longer than his miner. 
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Earnings 


No comprehensive simple statement can be made about earnings 
Over a hundred occupations are represented among the anthracite 
workers. The man who cuts out the coal with pick or machine 
and blasts it down — the “ miner’ of popular conception, and 
the keystone of the industry — is usually paid on the basis of the 
amount of coal he gets out, by the carload or the yard or the ton!, 
and is known as a “ contract miner” or a “tonnage man’”’. He 
usually employs a “ labourer ”’ as a personal assistant, to load the 
coal he blasts down and help him in other ways. The labourer 
is the employee of the miner, not of the company. He is hired, 
disciplined, and discharged by the miner, and paid by the company 
a certain portion of the miner’s earnings, on a statement handed 
in by him. The rest of the force, working some above ground and 
some below — blacksmiths, carpenters, machinists, stablemen, 
teamsters, timber cutters, culm men, “jig” attendants, track 
layers, door tenders, “ headmen ”’ and “ footmen ”’, slate pickers, 
and so on — are time workers, paid by the day or the hour. Their 
rates vary not only according to their occupation, but also among 
those of the same occupation, according to whether they work 
inside the mine or outside. 

The Strike Commission of 1902 found an intricate maze of 
variations in methods and rates of payment, not only between 
piece work and day work, between inside (or underground) work 
and outside (or surface) work, and according to the physical 
conditions, but also as a result of the unrestricted individual 
bargaining of the previous decades between one colliery and 
another with respect to rates, methods of payment, and payment 
for “ dead work ”’ (i.e. work not directly productive of coal). The 
Award of 1903 did not undertake to harmonise these differentials 
and create a consistent structure, but took prevailing rates and 
practices as the base and granted a pro rata increase. Subsequent 
agreements have followed the same procedure. Introduction of 
machinery and other developments in mining technique have added 
new elements to the confusion. 

The present wage structure of the industry is thus founded on 
the accidental and irrational inequalities which existed in 1902, 
increased and complicated by the events of the twenty years. It 
has no scientific basis. Different amounts, which may or may 





? In every colliery there are some ‘‘ miners ” who for one reason or for another 
are paid by the day, and are known as ‘‘ company miners ”’. 
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not be equitable, are paid for work which is called by the same 
name and which may or may not be essentially the same. The 
amount of non-productive work — setting props, taking out rock, 
and so on — included in the piece rates varies. There are different 
day rates for the same occupation — as many as six, for example, 
for slate pickers in a single colliery — and frequently no specifica- 
tions to indicate under what conditions each rate is applicable. 

While the general level of wages is determined by the agreement, 
the application of the terms of the agreement to the wages of 
individuals is a matter for interpretation by the individual company 
in accordance with local customs and precedents. With such a 
complexity of conditions and traditions as exists, it is not surprising 
that many differences of opinion arise, and that disputes about 
wage rates form the bulk of the cases which come to the Conciliation 
Board. 

Relative rates of pay for contract miners and their labourers 
stood in the summer of 1923 more than twice as high as in 1902 
(213.6 as compared with the rates of 1902 taken as 100), and an 
increase of ten per cent. resulted from the negotiations of Sep- 
tember 1923, bringing the index figure to 235. Relative rates 
for “ company miners ” and other men have also increased sub- 
stantially, but no general figure can be given, because of the compli- 
cations introduced by reductions of the working day and because 
of the number of different occupations included, as well as the 
variations among collieries for the same occupation. Rates for 
inside men are higher than the rates for outside men in the same 
occupation. 

As to actual earnings — which depend not only on the rate 
of pay but on opportunities to work and ability and inclination 
to work — in a group of 712 families from whom detailed budgets 
of income and expenditure were secured, selected to represent the 
occupational groups in the same proportions in which they are 
found in the whole body of mine workers, the average income from 
the father’s earnings was about $140 per month, or less than $1,700 
for the year. An elaborate study of pay rolls for the year 1921 
made by the Commission showed substantial groups whose earnings 

_ for the year were as follows : contract miners, $1,800—$2,500 ; miner’s 
“labourers, $1,400-$1,800, but only a very small number of these 
appear on the pay roll of the same company throughout the year ; 
outside day men, $1,000—$2,000 ; with a few instances of individual 
cases of earnings running as high as $4,000, $2,500—$3,000, and 
$3,000—$4,000 respectively for the three classes. 
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These figures do not indicate exploitation ; but neither, on 
the other hand, do they justify assumptions that labour is “ over- 
paid”. An annual income of $2,500 is not an extravagant allow- 
ance for the support of a working-man’s family at the present level 
of prices, and the instances of earnings above that, even among 
contract miners, are exceptional. In most mining communities, 
moreover, even in the anthracite region, the opportunities for 
earning by other members of the family than the miner, except 
by taking in boarders or lodgers, are limited. The average income 
from all sources in the 712 families referred to above was $176 per 
month, of which 80 per cent. came from the father’s earnings in 
the mines, 8 per cent. from payments for board and lodging, 11 
per cent. from earnings of other members of the family, and 1 per 
cent. from investments. Of these 712 families, while 41 per cent. 
had as much as $176 per month or more, 69 per cent. had less. 
The Commission concludes that “those who take full advantage 
of their opportunities to earn . . . and are not handicapped by serious 
misfortune need not suffer for shelter, food, clothing, or other 
decencies and comforts of life, even without supplementary earnings 
of wife and children ” ; but that on the other hand, many of the 
miner’s labourers — and this is equally true of the company day 
men — “have a very uncertain and inadequate income ’’, and 
their families “ are frequently in economic distress. District nurses 
and social workers are frequent callers at their homes. ” 


Regularity of Employment 


In most anthracite mines, serious irregularity of operation is 
a problem of the past, except for interruptions due to strikes. 
The average number of days worked by all collieries in 1920 and 
in 1921 was 271. Nearly sixty per cent. of the men employed in 
1921 were in mines which operated 280 days or more ; six per cent. 
in mines which operated 300 full days or more, practically all the 
possible working days of the year. Studies of attendance made 
by the Commission indicate an absence rate from all causes of 
eleven per cent. for tonnage men, with appreciably more among 
the miner’s labourers than among the contract miners. 


Labour Turnover 


As compared with industrial establishments in cities the labour 
force of the anthracite mines is relatively stable, except in the 
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case of the miners’ helpers. There are wide variations, however, 
among collieries, and the three districts present considerable 
contrast. In total turnover there is a range from 9 per cent. in 
one colliery to 374 per cent. in another. In the district which is 
the most stable, where the range for contract miners begins as 
low as 8 or 9 per cent. and reaches 100 per cent. in only one mine, 
the range for miner’s labourers is from 60 to 416 per cent. In 
another district the turnover of miners’ labourers runs up to 877 
per cent. in two mines, and there are many in which not one 
man in this occupation stayed on the pay roll through 
the year. 


Interruptions to Work 


During the twenty years since the Award of 1903+ there have 
been two general suspensions and two general strikes, lasting from 
eighteen days to five months — all of them authorised — due to in- 
ability to agree on the terms of a new contract before the expiration 
ofthe oldone. In addition, some sixty per cent. of the miners took 
a “ vacation ” of twenty days, contrary to the orders of the Union 
officials, in protest against the award of the commission appointed 
by President Wilson to arbitrate the questions in dispute in 1920. 
Besides these interruptions which stop production throughout the 
whole of the anthracite field, there are numerous petty local 
strikes affecting one or more collieries, which diminish output 
and earnings and cause irritation in the mines though they do not 
make the public nervous. These are contrary to the terms of 
the contract, and are so recognised by the district officials of the 
Union, though in practice they condone many of them and refrain 
from disciplining the local leaders who call them. And indeed it 
is often easy to sympathise with these strikes, illegitimate though 
they are. The Conciliation Board frequently is slow in rendering 
its decisions, sometimes allowing a year or more to pass by, and 
procedure before reaching the Board also is hampered by delays 
and lack of uniformity. While some companies so manage things 
that they have not had apetty strike in any of their collieries for 
years, in others delays and evasions in investigating complaints, 
inconsistency in action, and an inadequate personnel make it 
hopeless for the miners to expect relief, even from a real grievance, 
by the orderly method provided in the agreement, and it is not 
surprising that they lose patience. 
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Accidents 


Among the coal miners of the United States accidents are the 
principal cause of death. The rate per thousand men employed, 
notwithstanding favourable natural conditions, is higher than in 
any other important coal-producing country, though the rate per 
million tons mined, on the contrary, is low. While there are no 
wholesale disasters in the anthracite mines, such as occur from 
dust explosions in the bituminous coal mines, the fatality rate 
from accidents in the five years ending with 1921 was 4.88 per 
thousand full-time workers, and this was 65 per cent. higher than 
for the bituminous coal mines of the same State. Falls of roof 
and coal are the chief cause (41 per cent.), with explosives (13.5 per 
cent.), haulage and machinery (12.5 per cent.), and accumulations 
of explosive gas (7.2 per cent.) coming next in importance. 

Increased use of machinery and electricity ; increased natural 
difficulties as the workings go deeper ; shortcomings in the State 
law, which has not been revised for twelve years — chiefly because 
operators and miners cannot agree on proposals; inadequate 
provision by the State for inspection ; and a decline of interest in 
first-aid and rescue training, dating from the war, are partly 
| responsible for the continuance of the high rates. The chief 
_ explanation, however, lies in the fact that safety is expensive and 

that it is a bother to be careful. The miner would rather take 
_ risks and earn more money and_not be bothered $ and the operator 
would rather take risks and keep down costs and get out more coal. 
Since the workmen’s compensation law came into force in Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1916, the operators have had an economic motive for 
making the mines safe, and this has had an effect on the fatality 
rates. For companies which insure themselves in the State insurance 
fund or through private insurance companies this economic motive 
is enhanced by a system of “ merit rating ”, under which the rate 
for each company is modified by the degree of its adherence to 
certain safety standards and its own record for accidents. No 
corresponding economic incentive exists for carefulness on the part 
of the miner. 


Living Conditions 


The anthracite mine workers are a relatively settled population. 
At the time of the latest census enumeration (1920) 43 per cent. 
of the native-born and 75 per cent. of the foreign-born were married, 
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and in most cases they had their families with them. Families 
are large, especially among the foreign-born. The prevailing house- 
hold is one of six — usually the father and the mother and four 
children, or three children and an adult relative or boarder. The 
typical home is a two-storey detached frame house of five or six 
rooms, frequently with running water in the kitchen and electric 
light, but rarely with a bath-room or an inside toilet. 

The mine workers and their families constitute about half the 
population of the counties in which the anthracite deposits lie. 
The great majority of them — 70 per cent. — live in cities and 
towns classified as “ urban ”’ by the census, i.e. in places of 2,500 
or over; 11.2 per cent. of them in the two important cities of 
Scranton and Wilkes-Barre. The small isolated mining “ patch ” 
on company land, though it does exist, is exceptional. A network 
of railroads and inter-urban trolleys covers the region, enlarging 
opportunities for recreation and giving scope for choice in the matter 
of a home, so that it is not unusual for men to go back and forth 
to work by trolley for distances of five, ten, or twelye miles, as 
workmen do in large cities. 

While they are not a segregated population, still they constitute 
the predominating element of the communities in which they live, 
and the anthracite industry stamps those communities with charac- 
teristic features. Great culm piles ; towering breakers, frequently 
with black dust rising from them like smoke ; streams discoloured 
with silt ; roads, house lots, and fields broken by subsidence and 
caving, combine to give a drab, bleak, forbidding setting for home 
life. A rating of nineteen sample anthracite communities on the 
basis of sanitary conditions, which was made for the Commission 
by the United States Public Health Service, gave a range from 
80.8 points (for Wilkes-Barre) out of a possible 100 down to 21.0 
for a small company-owned town. The communities are not 
without electric light, water supply, sewer systems, churches, 
schools, libraries, and playgrounds, but, to quote the words of the 
Commission, “ a considerable part of the population are less sup- 
plied with such facilities of community life than is desirable, and 
less than the prosperity of the industry as a whole would permit 
if public spirit and civic responsibility were aroused and directed 
toward supplying the deficiencies ”’. 






































Are Wages too High ? 







In these facts there is no evidence that the increase of 145 
per cent. in the item of labour cost in the production of anthracite 
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has resulted in an extravagant scale of wages at the present time. 
If wages have increased more than the cost of living — as they 
have —- the only possible inference is that the earnings of fifteen 
or twenty years ago could not have been high enough to permit 
such a standard of living as we assume to be the right of American 
" workmen — and it is the fact that they were not. The question 
arises, furthermore, whether labour can be expected to remain 
content with attaining a “ reasonable” standard of living and 
whether it is desirable that it should ; whether, in short, it is not 
time to discard the cost-of-living argument for increases in wages 
and recognise that workers have at least an equal right with 
capitalists and consuming public to raise their standard of life, 
by any lawful means at their command, as far as they can above 
the level of what is “ decent ’’ — not to begin with “ minimum ” — 
or of what is “ normal” or even “ American ”’. 


PROFITS 


There are several ways in which the ownership of the coal lands 
and the organisation of the industry (as described above on pages 
762-764 have affected the cost of production, and ultimately the 
retail price to the consumer. Wastes of various kinds undoubtedly 


have been.cut down and management improved. But on the other 
hand conditions have permitted the opening of properties which 
cannot at present be operated profitably ; variations in royalty 
terms have had obscure but important effects on market prices ; 
and carrying charges on lands held in reserve have been handled 
in such a way that the anthracite-burning public of to-day is 
meeting the cost of speculations in land from which the coal 
companies will be taking their profits forty to four hundred years 
hence. 

What the public particularly wants to know, however, about 
the relation of owners and operators to the business of mining 
anthracite is the amount of “profit” they “make” out of it. In 
trying to estimate profits we are embarrassed by the lack of uni- 
formity, and in many cases the inadequacy, of the accounting 
practices in use ; by the absence of accepted standards as to what 
should be included in profits, the basis on which return on invest- 
ment should be figured, and even as to what percentage of return 
constitutes a reasonable profit ; and by extreme variations in costs 
and margins and investments among the individual operators, 
which prevent any average figure from being truly representative. 
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The margin between what it costs the operator to produce a 
ton of coal and what he gets for it is the natural starting point in 
a consideration of profit. This varies between surprising extremes. 
In the year 1921, when the average margin of the 74 operators 
producing 99 per cent. of the fresh-mined commercial tonnage 
was 54 cents, individual margins ran from over $1.50 down to 
zero and below that to a loss of over $1.50 per ton. It is evident, 
therefore, that any horizontal cut in prices at the mine, or any 
horizontal addition to cost of production, such as a percentage 
increase in wages, bears very unequally on different operators. 

While margin is not synonymous with profit, the trend of 
margins over a period of years may be trusted as an indication of 
the trend of profits. From 1913 to the first quarter of 1923 the . 
average margin of the 13 principal companies rose from 33 cents 
to $1.21. Even after making allowance for the increase in federal 
taxes, which in 1913 were negligible but since 1917 amount to | 
10 or 11 cents per ton, this is an increase of well over 200 per cent., - 
while labour cost had increased 145 per cent., supplies 106 per 
cent., and the general index of wholesale prices for all commodities 
only 59 per cent. Every year, beginning with 1916, shows a higher 
margin than before the war, except 1922, the year of the five months’ 
strike, when there was no margin at all, but a loss of 28 cents per 
ton. . 

As regards return on investment, there is no accepted basis 
for reckoning rate of income, and none of the bases commonly 
used in other businesses is satisfactory in this one. The basis 
which has been approved by the Treasury Department in connection 
with income and excess profits taxes is a hybrid : market value 
as of 1913, supplemented by original cost of investment for proper- 
ties acquired since then. Most companies have taken advantage 
of this ruling to make a revaluation of their properties in recent 
years, and the book value in most cases is a figure above original 
cost and below what would be considered present market value. 
The total increase in book values arising from such revaluations 
since 1913, in the books examined by the accountants of the Com- 
mission, amounted to $159,000,000, besides a “ memorandum 
account ”’ of $40,000,000 carried by one company for purposes of 
tax computation. This is in a total book value at the present 
time of $520,000,000. Increases in book values which, like these 
and like many made before 1913, represent no added investment 
but mere unearned increment or juggling with figures, obscure the 
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real rate of profit and add to the current price of coal by permitting 
higher charges for depletion and depreciation. 

On the basis of book values, the total net income from coal 
mining (before payment of federal taxes) of the operators whose 
books were examined ranged from a loss to 138 per cent., thus 
showing, like margins, a wide variation. 

Further confirmation that profits have increased since the war 
is found in other figures. The combined net income of nine 
“railroad companies” more than doubled. Dividends have 
increased. Surplus accounts — earned surplus, as distinct from 
surplus due to revaluation of assets — of the six “ railroad com- 
panies”’ which have been paying dividends in recent years, increased 
more than five-fold in seven years (1912 to 1918); and even at 
the close of 1922, after the losses of the five months’ strike, stood 
three times as high as in 1912. 

While it is not possible to say in a word just how much profit 
is realised by operators and owners, there is plenty of evidence : 

(1) That profits are increasing ; 

(2) That there are accounting methods in use, some of them 
sanctioned by the Treasury Department, which tend to obscure 
the real amount of profit, adding unjustifiable amounts to the 
nominal cost of production and ultimately to the retail price, and 
so collecting from the individual buyer of coal a certain part of 
what should be a charge on capital ; 

(3) That even so, even with these inflated costs and false 
bases, average profits have increased since 1913 faster than either 
labour cost or cost of supplies. 


WASTES IN PRODUCTION 


Improved methods of mining and of handling coal, and increased 
use of the smaller sizes, have decreased the proportion of coal 
irretrievably lost considerably more than was thought possible 
forty years ago. At present it is estimated that 65.4 per cent. 
of the coal in the ground is “ recovered’, and that losses in prepa- 
ration deduct from this 4.3 per cent.,so that 61.1 per cent. of the 
original coal content is now used. Mining engineers expect that 
the rate of recovery will not decrease, but may even increase 
slightly with the more extensive employment of the best mining 
practice, in spite of progressively harder physical conditions ; that 
the amount of degradation may be decreased by improved breaker 
construction and improved devices for handling the coal; and 
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that a larger proportion of the fine sizes may be utilised in the 
form of briquettes or powder and by more general use of mechanical 
stokers. 

Getting out the maximum amount of coal from each seam 
that is opened is more likely to increase than decrease the cost 
of production, however desirable it may be for other reasons ; but 
there are other wastes which reduce the amount of marketable 
coal below what it might be per man employed and per dollar 
invested, and so limit the supply and increase the price. Most 
conspicuous among these are the general strikes or suspensions 
which stop production entirely for weeks at a time and which 
have been responsible for all the acute shortages in the anthracite 
market except during the eighteen months of war. Even when 
there is no such explanation, however, output does not match 
investment and equipment. If enough coal had been dug in 1920 
to keep the breakers working at full capacity for a full working 
year of 300 days, the total output might have been increased by 
40 per cent. To do this would have required an addition of 
something like 49,000 men to the labour force of the mines in that 
year — 13,000 more than have ever been employed — and “ labour 
shortage ” is the favourite explanation for not running to capacity. 
But labour goes where conditions invite, and it is in the power 
of any industry to increase the supply of labour at its command. 
The “ shortage ” in the anthracite mines is greatest among the 
miners’ helpers, whose wages are low, whose status in the industry 
is anomalous, and whose discontent (or unsuitability) is obvious 
from the rate at which they move around from one colliery to 
another. Shortage here not only hampers production, but if it 
is allowed to continue will limit the supply of skilled miners also, 
since one of the requirements for a licence under the Pennsylvania 
law is two years’ experience as a miner’s helper. 

Petty local strikes account for some, though not all, of the idle 
days ; and there are some days when through flooding, or because 
of accidents, it is impossible to operate. There is no way of measur- 
ing the losses due to dissatisfaction which does not reach the 
point of a strike but shows itself in sulkiness, loafing, bad temper, 
and other psychological hindrances to maximum output ; to the 
tendency to establish by custom a norm for individual performance 
in each kind of work at each mine; to the delays incident to 
discussion over introduction of new machinery; to inefficient 
management which keeps men waiting for supplies or fails to 
co-ordinate their work so as to avoid waste of time and resources ; 
4 
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and to deliberate failure to operate when it is to the operator’s 
advantage not to get out any more coal. 

The number of commercial sizes of anthracite to which the 
market has become accustomed — seven commonly used, and 
three more recognised for certain purposes — is larger than is 
necessary, and by so much adds to costs at every stage from the 
mine to the bin. Another complicating circumstance is that two 
standards of weight are used. Anthracite is mined, sold at the 
mine, and carried on the railroad, by the gross ton of 2240 pounds ; 
but it is sold at retail in most cities — though not in all — by the 
net ton of 2000 pounds. 


(T'o be continued.) 
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The first part of this article, which is a description of the steps 
taken in Australia and New Zealand to solve by legislation the problem 
of fixing and applying a minimum wage, gave an account of the 
different types of wage-regulating machinery in the various Australian 
States and in New Zealand, and a summary of the Commonwealth 
and State laws on the subject!. The second part, given below, describes 
the evolution of this legislation and gives an account of the principles 
underlying wage regulation — in particular the principle of the 
living wage. The third and concluding part of the article, to appear 
in the next number of the Review, will deal with the economic effects 
and present status of wage regulation in Australia and New Zealand. 
















THE EvoLuTion oF WAGE LEGISLATION 


‘HE inception of compulsory arbitration as a means of maintain- 

ing friendly relations between employer and employed is closely 
associated with the economic position of Australia and New Zealand 
and with the development of trade unionism. In 1890 occurred 
the great maritime strike which commenced among the seamen of 
Victoria, and, spreading to other groups of workers in both Australia 
and New Zealand, continued until practically every industry in 
Australia and New Zealand was paralysed. The particular incident 
which occasioned the stoppage of work was a question of the right 
of a shipmasters’ and mates’ association to join the Melbourne 
Trades Hall, but the real issues at stake were the general accept- 
ance by employers of the right of workers to join a trade union and 
a test of comparative strength between workers and employers. 
Public opinion as a whole supported the employers and in the end 
the workers suffered such a crushing defeat that trade unionism 
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became powerless for the time being. For this reason the labour 
movement turned its attention from industrial action to political 
action as a method of attaining its ends and that policy was pursued 
fairly consistently until the spurious business prosperity of the 
war rendered industrial action less precarious. This belief on 
the part of labour that industrial action had proved futile, combined 
with a determination to concentrate upon victory in the political 
field, offers an explanation for its passive acceptance and even 
advocacy of the compulsory arbitration idea when that was pro- 
posed some four years later. 

The failure of the maritime strike was not only the cause of 
turning the tide of the labour movement, but it also aroused a 
determination on the part of the various State governments that 
such a complete disorganisation of industry should not recur. 
New South Wales took the lead in the movement by appointing a 
Royal Commission in 1890 “‘ to investigate and report upon the 
causes of conflict between capital and labour known as strikes 
and the best means of preventing or mitigating the disastrous 
consequences of such occurrences ’’. The outcome of the report 
of this Commission was the Trades Disputes Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act which became law in 1892 and provided for volun- 
tary conciliation and arbitration. It did not operate altogether 
advantageously ; consequently in 1901 it was replaced by an Act 
incorporating the principle of compulsion. But the first attempt 
to embody the compulsory arbitration idea in legislation was made 
when the Right Honourable Charles Kingston, the Premier of 
South Australia, introduced a Bill into the legislature of that State 
in 1890 “‘ to encourage the formation of industrial unions and associa- 
tions and to facilitate the settlement of industrial disputes’. This 
Bill, like one incorporating a similar principle sponsored by the Hon. 
W. Pember Reeves, Minister of Labour in New Zealand, which 
became law in 1894, was the outcome of careful study of the world’s 
experience in voluntary conciliation in the various forms in which 
it had been tried. The South Australian Act was rendered inopera- 
tive because of certain serious technical defects, but the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act of New Zealand, though it has 
been amended numerous times as experience seemed to demand 
it, exists to this day in a form which is not greatly different from 
the original and has served as the model for the compulsory arbi- 
tration Acts of the other Australian States which have accepted 
the principle of compulsion in the settlement of industrial dis- 
agreements. 
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The original object for inaugurating industrial conciliation 
and arbitration machinery in New Zealand and Australia was 
primarily to prevent the recurrence of industrial upheaval by 
offering a means for the peaceful adjustment of industrial differences. 
Therefore any matter which became the source of a conflict between 
employers and workers was naturally a suitable subject for 
consideration by the tribunals,and wages awards or agreements 
were only incidental to carrying out that purpose. In the State 
of Victoria, however, the situation was somewhat different, the 
purpose of establishing wages boards being to abolish sweating 
by state regulation of the minimum wage. Prior to the great 
gold discoveries of 1851 manufactures had developed only slightly 
in Australia, but owing to the presence of an abundance of unin- 
vested capital and of many unemployed persons who drifted into 
cities after the great gold rushes subsided, factories began to 
spring up rapidly in the ’seventies and ’eighties of the last century 
and their output soon exceeded the market for manufactured 
articles which was then accessible to Australia. The result was 
an excess of commodities in the market, a financial collapse in 
1893-1894, and the employment of many workers of both sexes 
at sweated wages, particularly in Melbourne’. Government 
investigation followed the discovery of these conditions and the 
Factory and Shops Act was passed by the Victoria legislature 
in 1896 in the hope of improving the situation. 

One section of the Act provided for the establishment of wages 
boards in three specified trades*. This section of the Act expired 
at the end of four years, but it was then re-enacted and its scope 
was extended to cover any trade that either House of the legisla- 
ture saw fit to include under the Act by resolution. Provision 
was also made for an investigation of the operation of the Act by 
a Royal Commission. The Report of the Commission was not 
on the whole favourable to the wages board system, but the pro- 
visions of the Act were nevertheless renewed, and, with the addition 
of one or two important amendments and several minor ones, it 
has continued in operation up to the present time. 

The idea that general underpayment of workers all along the 
scale was a leading cause of industrial discontent, or that the state 
could be allowed to interfere in private enterprise for any other pur- 
pose than to protect the community as a whole from a notorious 





? Victor CLARK : The Labour Movement in Australia, p. 38. 1907. 
* Clothing or wearing apparel (including- boots and shoes), furniture, bread 
making. 
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evil like sweating, did not appear to have been recognised by the 
progenitors of Australian industrial legislation. Between 1896 
and 1912, therefore, the Victorian wages board system, with modifi- 
cations, served as a model for legislation of a similar nature in 
all but one of the Australian States!, and up to 1909, at least, 
such legislation seems to have proved generally effective. 
In his Report to the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Great Britain, 1908), Mr. Ernest Aves gives a list of twelve conclu- 
sions which may be drawn regarding the operation of wages boards 
in Victoria, and these indicate that the twd objects of such legisla- 
tion, i.e. to abolish strikes and to eradicate sweating, had been 
attained, although it seemed to have been done at some small 
cost in other directions*. In some of the States, also, there were 
instances where wages or conciliation boards had utterly failed in 
the task before them, but this, it appears, was chiefly because of 
bad administration, the boards having been composed of unsuitable 
persons who attempted to use them as organs for gaining personal 
ends, or because of lack of co-ordination between the boards, as in 
New South Wales, rather than owing to any irremediable defect 
in the wages boards system per se. 

The fact that Arbitration Courts gained in favour in Australia 
between 1909 and 1920 seems to be due to a set of circumstances 
other than the experience of wages boards. In 1909 occurred 
a strike of the Western miners and a succession of similar outbreaks 
followed, reaching a climax in 1912, when the first attempt was 
made since the maritime strike of 1890 to create a general strike 
in order to win a specific dispute*. In October 1916 a fresh dispute 
of considerable magnitude developed in the coal-mining industry, 
while a refusal by certain employees of the New South Wales 
Railways to accept a “‘ card system ”’ precipitated a strike in 1917 
that soon extended to the other States of the Commonwealth‘. 

In New South Wales this was followed by cancellation of the 
registration of those unions which took part in the strike. as a 
penalty for violation of the Act. Each fresh outburst of industrial 
unrest, in fact, acted as a signal for bringing more pressure to 
bear in order to quell what appeared to be a rising tide of direct 





1 Western Australia has had an arbitration court system from the beginning. 
2 E. Aves : Report to the Secretary of State for the Home Department on the Wages 
Boards and Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts of Australia and New 
Zealand. Ci. 4167. 1908. 

8 J. T. Surciirre: A History of Trade Unionism in Australia,"p.181, Melbourne, 
1923. 
* Ibid., p. 186. 
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action, so that by 1921, when the world trade depression set in, 
Industrial Courts and compulsory arbitration had largely sup- 
planted the original wages boards idea, except in Victoria and 
Tasmania. 

Another important modification of the original wages boards 
idea was necessitated by the continuous and steady rise in the cost 
of living between 1912 and 1920. That the wages of all but a 
peculiarly helpless group of workers at the bottom of the industrial 
scale would be satisfactorily regulated by ‘‘ economic law ”’ had 
long been the generally accepted opinion, but it was not until the 
middle of the first decade of the new century, when trade unionism 
had greatly increased in strength and the cost of living had begun to 
rise rapidly enough to elicit general concern, that the existence of 
a “‘ margin of economic indeterminateness ’’ was recognised, within 
which wages could and should be controlled, and that the function 
of State conciliation and arbitration tribunals came to be construed 
broadly enough to include regulation of the wages of all classes of 
workers. The phenomenon of increasing living costs not only 
gave rise indirectly to industrial antagonism and so played a part 
in increasing the power of the arbitration courts, but it also had 
a direct effect on the course of legislation, for it became impossible 
to compel workers of any grade to adhere to the awards of a court 
without officially taking cognisance of the diminished purchasing 
power of wages, and adopting means for varying wages in accordance 
with their constantly fluctuating purchasing power. The result 
was the incorporation of a clause in most of the State laws speci- 
fying that wages prescribed by a court must not fall below a living 
standard. In the States of New South Wales and South Australi 
provision was even made for the declaration of a living wage after 
a public enquiry into the increase or decrease in the cost of living 
by a board specially constituted for the purpose. 

The conversion of the public to the idea that it is both possible 
and advisable to guarantee by means of State wage tribunals 
that the wages of all grades of workers shall be fair wages took 
place in Australia at an earlier date and was accompanied by less 
violent pangs than in other countries. Even as late as 1909 Great 
Britain inaugurated a system of trade boards which had its origin 
in the wages boards of Victoria and was instituted for the purpose 
of ameliorating sweating in four of the worst paid trades. Indeed, 
it was not until after the experience of the war had furnished abun- 
dant proof of the possibilities of state wage regulation in a wider 
sense that the conception of trade boards as trade organs was 
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expressed in a statute and it became customary for the boards to 
fix rates of wages for different grades of workers. But Australia 
was a newly developed country with no hide-bound traditions. 
There was also the fact of her isolation from the remainder of the 
world, and the consequent inadequate supply of labour which 
placed the workers in a strategic position. Once the idea that 
State tribunals were not exceeding their powers by prescribing 
fair or standard wages was established, the old belief that their 
chief function was to maintain industrial peace or to abolish 
sweating was rapidly supplanted by a conception of their duty as 
being primarily that of wage regulation for all grades of workers 
in any industry. Thus the machinery invoked for the purpose 
of bringing industrial peace in the abstract has developed in 
concrete attempts to adjust wages and conditions of work on a 
fair and humane basis. 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING WAGE REGULATION IN AUSTRALIA 
AND New ZEALAND 


The Living Wage Principle 


In general terms it is now recognised in the statutes of all but 
one! of the Australian States that nothing less than a “ living wage ” 
is a fair wage. However, there are many ramifications of this” 
formula when it is applied to different grades and classes of workers, 
and the full significance of what constitutes a fair and humane 
basis of wage fixation in Australia can only be ascertained after 
examination of the wage provisions contained in the various statutes 
and of the determinations made by the wage-fixing tribunals. 
The statutory requirements regarding the wage level are of first 
importance. Western Australia specifies that the minimum rate 
of wages or other remuneration prescribed shall be “ sufficient 
to enable the average workers to whom it applies to live in reason- 
able comfort, having regard to any domestic obligations to whic 
such average worker would be ordinarily subject ”’ 2. 

There is no concise definition of a minimum wage in the Vic- 
torian Act, but the boards are admonished in a footnote to the 
Act “not to fix the very lowest amount reasonably consistent 
with existence, but to take the current wage and ascertain what 





1 Victoria. * The Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, section 84 (2). 
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evil exists under that wage considering the various surrounding 
circumstances ” and then to fix a fair amount. It is also stated 
that the circumstances to be taken into consideration must be 
of a permanent character, and that wages should not be increased 
in a particular trade where they compare favourably with the 
wages paid in all the other trades in the State and with those paid 
in the same trade in other States. At the same time the Court 
of Appeal is instructed in the Act to “ consider whether the deter- 
mination appealed against has had or may have the effect of 
prejudicing the progress, maintenance or scope of employment 
in the trade, and if of opinion that it is, shall make such alterations 
as will remove or prevent such effect, at the same time securing a 
living wage to the employees in the trade ”’. 

In South Australia the requirements are more specific. No 
wage may be prescribed which is not a living wage, and by the 
terms of the definition a living wage “‘ means a sum sufficient for 
the normal and reasonable needs of the average employee living 
in the locality where the work under consideration is done or is 
to be done ”’. ; 

Until 1921 the level of wage awards in New Zealand rested 
entirely with the Court when it made an award ; but an amendment 
of that year made allowance for alteration of awards in accordance 
with fluctuations in the cost of living by specifying that the Court 
should have power to amend the provisions of awards or agreements 
regarding remuneration from time to time, ‘‘ having regard to any 
increase or decrease in the cost of living since 30 September 1920, 
and to the economic and financial conditions affecting trade and 
industry in New Zealand and all other relevant considerations, ”’ 
and may by order make such increase or decrease in the remunera- 
tion payable under the provisions of any award or agreement as 
“ it thinks just and equitable having regard to a fair standard 
of living, but in no case shall the Court reduce wages below a fair 
standard of living wage ”’. 

Most specific of all the Acts regarding the meaning of the mini- 
mum wage is the Queensland statute in which it is stated that 
“ the minimum wage of an adult male employee shall be not 
less than is sufficient to maintain a well-conducted employee of 
average health, strength and competence, and his wife and family 
of three children in a fair and average standard of comfort, having 
regard to the conditions of living prevailing among employees in 
the calling in respect of which such minimum wage is fixed. and 
provided that in fixing such wage the earnings of the children 
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or wife of such employee shall not be taken into account. ”’ The 
minimum wage of an adult female employee, on the other hand 

‘ shall not be less than is sufficient to enable her to support herself 
in a fair and average standard of comfort, having regard to the 
nature of her duties and to the conditions of living prevailing 
among employees in respect of which such wage is fixed. ”’ 

In general the definitions are loose and offer very little guidance 
to the authorities who actually prescribe the rates of wages. Except 
in New South Wales and in South Australia, where since 1918 
special authorities are charged with declaring the amount of a 
living wage for males and for females employed within the State 
at stated intervals after public enquiry, the interpretation of what 
is a living wage remains largely with the Court or the boards as 
the case may be. In Queensland discretionary power to make 
declarations relative to the cost and the standard of living is given 
to the Court by the Act. And although in Western Australia and 
New Zealand no such power is mentioned in the statute, the fact 
that no other body is designated to perform that duty amounts to 
the same thing. 

The first legislative expression of the living wage principle in 
Australia occurred as early as 1890, when a Bill was introduced into 
the Parliament of Queensland in which the following statement 
was incorporated : ‘‘ The natural and proper measure of wages is 
such a sum as is a fair immediate recompense for the labour for 
which they are paid, having regard to its character and duration ; 
but it can never be taken at a less sum than such as is sufficie 
to maintain the labourer and his family in a state of health and 
reasonable comfort. ’’ This Bill failed of passage and no guidance 
as to the principles upon which wages should be based was given 
in any of the early statutes of the various States!,except in Victoria, 
where the statute of 1902 provided that the boards should fix 
wages at the level of those paid by “‘ reputable ’ employers in the 
trade?. Enunciation of the living wage doctrine first came from 
a Court when Mr. Justice Heydon as president of the New South 
Wales Court of Arbitration in 1905 spoke of ‘‘ the duty of assisting 
to, if possible, so arrange the business of the country that every 
worker, however humble, shall receive enough to enable him to, 





1 A flat amount was specified in the early statutes of New South Wales and 
in Victoria, which should be the least wage payable to any worker in the State, 
but it was very low indeed. 

* The “ reputable employer ”’ clause was abandoned in Victoria later on. 
because it was found that in some trades so-called ‘‘ reputable ’’ employers did not 
pay above a sweated wage. 
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lead a human life, to marry and bring up a family and maintain 
them and himself with, at any rate, some small degree of comfort. ” 
Mr. Justice Heydon described this principle as the duty to prevent 
sweating, but nevertheless it marks a decided advance over the 
old idea that a wage which is below a bare subsistence wage, or, 
in the words of the British House of Lords Committee on Homework, 
that a wage which “grinds the faces of the poor” is a sweated 
wage. In 1906 President O’Connor of the Commonwealth Arbi- 
tration Court went a step further when, in making an award in 
the case of the Merchant Service Guild v. the Commonwealth 
Steamship Owners’ Association (1. C.A.R. 27) he said : “There must 
also be added something for the increased cost of living in Australia, 
not only by reason of the higher cost of some of life’s necessities, 
but also by reason of the increased comfort of living and the higher 
standard of social conditions which the general sense of the com- 
munity in Australia allows to those who live by labour. ” 
Between 1905, when the living wage doctrine was first pro- 
claimed, and the year 1907, the general practice of the Courts was to 
award not less than 6s. or 7s. per day to an adult male, although 
no precise amount which would fulfil the living wage conditions 
had then been stated. In 1907, however, Mr. Justice Higgins, 
who had meanwhile become president of the Commonwealth 
Court, fixed 7s. per day or 42s. per week as a “ fair and reasonable 
wage ” for decent living in Melbourne in a case under the Excise 
Tariff Act (1906) which was quite outside the purview of the Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act. This wage is commonly known as the 
‘“‘ Harvester Wage ” and was about 27 per cent. above the general 
standard of wages in 19071. It was fixed after a certain amount of 
investigation into the living requirements of a family by Mr. Justice 
Higgins himself, and in his opinion it met the ‘‘ normal needs of 
the average employee regarded as a human being living in a civilised 
community ” which, he stated, should be the test in ascertaining 
a minimum wage. The family budget as he worked it out was as 
follows : 
Per week 

Rent 

Groceries and food 

Clothing and miscellaneous 


Total 





1 H. B. Hicerns: A New Province for Law and Order, p. 96. London, 1922. 


4 
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Both the principle and basic wage thus declared were translated 
into terms of Arbitration Court Law by a decision of the same judge 
in the Marine Cooks’ case (2 C.A.R. 53) soon after, and they were 
subsequently accepted by the State courts and wages boards 
generally throughout Australia, wage determinations thereafter 
being based upon the Harvester award. Moreover, when the 
advance in the cost of living necessitated increases in the nominal 
weekly wage during the succeeding years in Australia, the Harvester 
wage was almost universally accepted as the point from which 
to start. The method employed was to estimate the percentage 
of increase or decrease in the cost of living and add such an amount 
to the Harvester wage, which remained the only estimate of a basic 
wage until 1918, when the New South Wales Government instituted 
an enquiry into the cost of living in that State. 

The year 1920 proved to be a critical period in Australia as well 
as in other countries. The cost of living continued to soar and 
there were signs of a falling-off in the export market, while the 
workers became restive under the burden of attempting to meet 
life with wages which were greatly reduced in purchasing power. 
The higher grades of workers, particularly, felt that an increase 
in wages was due to them because they had not received rises in 
the same proportion as had been granted to unskilled workers 
during the war. Moreover, there was considerable doubt among 
all workers as to whether the Harvester wage represented a 
fair basic wage. Consequently, pressure was brought to bear 
upon the Prime Minister to call for an investigation into what the 
basic wage should be, and the result was the appointment in 1920 
of the Federal Basic Wage Commission and a promise from the 
Prime Minister to create effective machinery to give effect to such 
principles. The following were the terms of reference of the 
Commission : 


To ascertain : (1) the actual cost of living at the present time according 
to reasonable standards of comfort, including all matters comprised in 
the ordinary expenditure of a household for a man with a wife and three 
children under 14 years of age, and the several items and amounts which 
make up that cost ; (2) the actual corresponding cost of living during 
each of the last five years ; (3) how the basic wage may be automatically 
adjusted to the rise and fall from time to time of the purchasing power 
of the sovereign. 


After eight months of careful enquiry the Commission offered 
a unanimous report!, in which it was disclosed that the living 





1 A second report was issued later. 
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wage as declared by the various Australian tribunals was in no 
case sufficient to maintain a man, his wife, and three children in a 
sufficiently high standard of comfort. The Commission found that 
£5.16s. per week wasaliving wageon 1 November 1920 for a family of 
five persons living in Australia. This figure represented the average 
of the findings for the different State capitals, weighted by the 
population of the States. Following are the amounts which the 
Commission declared to be the actual cost of living in each of the 
State capitals and in the mining town of Newcastle. When the 
Commission made these findings the actual basic wage in Melbourne 
was £3.16s.6d. and in Brisbane it was £4.5s.0d. per week. 


City 1920 1914 





6 @& A & 
Melbourne (Victoria) 5 16 6 a: = 
Sydney (New South Wales) 517 0 312 6 
Brisbane (Queensland) 5 6 0 3 411 
Newcastle (New South Wales) 515 6 — 
Adelaide (South Australia) 516 1 311 4 
Perth (Western Australia) 6 13 11 3 13 31 
Hobart (Tasmania) 5 16 11 a @.3 


Below is a comparative statement showing the amounts of the 
cost of living in the city of Melbourne for various years and the 
amounts of the highest awards made by the Commonwealth Court?!. 
The Harvester wage on this basis allowed enough for a family 
with one child but not for the typical normal family of three 
children. 


TABLE I. COST OF LIVING FOR A TYPICAL FAMILY AND COMMON- 
WEALTH COURT AWARDS, 1907, AND 1914-1920 




















Year Cost of living for Highest Commonwealth | 

typical family Court award 

. hs & £ 8. d | 

1907* ae 2 2 0O | 

1914 3 7 9 213 0 

1915 Ss 36 9 213 Oo | 

1916 a a 3 1 2 
1917 é& 23. 3&3 3 63 «OO 
1918 4 8 10 3 2 8 
1919 418 5 ~ & 2 
1920 5 16 6 3 #18 O 


1 Computed for 1907 on the Basic Wage Commission’s basis, using the Commonwealth Statis 
tician’s index numbers. 





1 A.B, Pippineton: The Next Step: A Family Basic Income, p. 14. Mel- 
bourne, 1921. 
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It is estimated that of the total income of a family approximately 
seven-tenths is needed by the man and his wife and one-tenth by 
each of the three children. Assuming this to be true and taking 
into consideration the number of married males in Australia and 
the size of their families, it appeared! that, disregarding maladjust- 
ments, the Harvester wage had been a true living wage for about 
10. per cent. of the workers and their wives and children ; above 
a true living wage as respects 32 per cent., and below a true living 
wage for the remaining 58.4 per cent. of that community. 

Needless to say, the Report of the Commission caused consider- 
able consternation among workers, employers, and members of 
the Government alike. A statement made by the Commonwealth 
Statistician and issued subsequent to the publication of the Com- 
mission’s findings declared that - ‘Such a wage cannot be paid to 
all adult employees, because the whole produced wealth of the 
country, including all that portion of produced wealth which now 
goes in the shape of profit to employers, would not, if divided up 
equally among employees, yield the necessary weekly amount. ” 
And Mr. Hughes, then Prime Minister, when speaking in Parliament 
regarding the Commission’s Report, stated that if effect were given 
to such a proposal, it would mean a 35 per cent. increase in all 
wages and would cause an economic revolution. 

The scheme for paying to all male workers such a ‘living wage 
as is sufficient to support a family of five persons had been definitely 
rejected by the Government, and for the present wage regulation 
is being carried on by means of the State tribunals as usual ; but 
out of the findings of the Commission has emerged a new scheme 
for State wage regulation, which, if not accepted in the suggested 
form, may at least prove prophetic of the trend of that movement 
in the future. The scheme is clearly set out in the pamphlet 
already referred to entitled T'he Neat Step : A Basic Family Income, 
by A. B. Piddington, who acted as chairman of the Basic Wage 
Commission, and it proposes payment by the employer to each 
employee of a flat basic wage of £4 per week?. This amount is 
supposed to cover the cost of living for a man and his wife, no 
distinction being made between married and unmarried men. An 
endowment of 12s. per week is then proposed for all dependent 
children in each family, and that is to be paid either by the Common- 
wealth Government or from a fund to which each employer has 
contributed by taxation the sum of 10s. 9d. per week per employee. 








1 PIDDINGTON : op. cit., p. 18. * The pamphlet was written in 1921. 
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Shortly after this plan was projected the Commonwealth 
Government adopted a policy for payment of Public Service 
employees which followed these lines, and the State of New South 
Wales later passed a motherhood endowment Bill, but nothing 
more has been done in that direction since the depression in trade 
setin. It must be said, however, that whether or not the Australian 
arbitration courts and wages boards have in the past been actually 
successful in prescribing rates of wages for the least well-paid 
workers which afforded an income sufficient to maintain a family 
in reasonable comfort, the living wage principle has since 1907 
been the underlying principle of wage regulation in Australia, 
and that it is more generally accepted and more consistently 
adhered to in Australia than in any other country. Failure to 
attain that standard is due to lack of reliable information rather 
than to a want of genuine intention. 


Additional Principles adopted by Wage Regulating Bodies 


Although the underlying principle of Australian wage regulation 
is that of a living wage, it should not be inferred that all workers 
receive the same amount each week, for many qualifications of a 
strict cost-of-living principle have been made, and it is necessary 
to turn to the awards of the different courts in order to understand 
how the principle has been applied. Generally speaking, it is not 
customary for the courts simply to split the difference between the 
wage proposals of the employers and of the workers, as a wages 
board or anyone working on the collective bargaining principle 
is inclined to do. Instead, they endeavour to fix a fair wage, 
giving reasons for each important decision. Thus a great body of 
industrial principles has been created, which is not only valuable 
to the student of state wage regulation, but which may be applied 
as is a Code to fresh cases that come before the court. It also 
forms a basis upon which employers and workers are able to reach 
sound working agreements of their own initiative. 


Vocational Skill 


The statement of Mr. Justice Higgins in the Artificial Manures 
case regarding the general basis of differentiation of rates perhaps 
best expresses the general attitude of the courts upon that subject. 
He says: “ Differentiation in minimum rates prescribed must be 
made on broad lines and must usually be based on some marked 
essential difference in the skill or qualification or character of the 
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5] 


men required for the functions respectively. ”’ In their determina- 
tions the courts have interpreted the cost-of-living principle as 
meaning that at least a living wage shall be ensured to all workers. 
Beyond that they have adhered to the idea expressed by Judge 
Curlewis of New South Wales, in the Brass Finishers’ award (XIX 
A.R. 25), that an award should not provide a flat rate for skilled 
and unskilled workers alike, since the effect of such an award is 
to deprive the skilled worker of his skill and to deprive the public 
of the advantage resulting from more economical methods of 
production. On this assumption wages have been classified under 
two headings, namely, primary and secondary, the former being 
the wage payable to the least skilled worker in a trade and the 
other what is awarded to the higher grades of workers. The 
primary wage, it has been held, must be a living wage, and to that 
should be added whatever is due to the other grades of workers 
by virtue of their skill, the nature of their work or other attendant 
circumstances. In other words, the primary wage has usually 
been set at the level of the Harvester Wage, raised by the amount 
which the percentage increase in the cost of living since 1907 
would demand. Before the war the practice in fixing the secondary 
wage was to maintain the same percentage margin between the 
primary and secondary wage as had previously existed in the 
industry, unless for some special reason it was found necessary 
_to alter that relation. This, of course, involved raising the secon- 
dary wage by the same percentage as the primary wage. During 
the war, however, the courts felt justified in calling upon the skilled 
workers to forego, as an act of patriotism,a part of the increase which 
would thus be due to them and so the absolute margin between 
the primary and the secondary wage rather than the percentage 
margin was generally maintained. Thus the higher grades of 
workers suffered an actual reduction in the purchasing power of 
their wages!. Since the cost of living began to decline, however, 
there has been a tendency on the part of the Commonwealth Court 
to establish the pre-war percentage relation between the two 
kinds of wages. 


Sex 

In fixing the primary wage, different sets of principles have been 
followed in the case of men and of women. For a man the usual 
standard is the money requirement for supporting a family of five, 





1 Cf. the Iron Trades case (V 8.A.I.R. 277). 
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including three children, in reasonable comfort '!, while in the 
case of a woman it is the needs of a self-supporting woman without 
dependants living away from home which is taken as the basis 
for calculating the wage. The relations between the wages of men 
and of women, as recognised by the Commonwealth Court, are set 
out clearly in the Fruit Growers’ case (6 C.A.R. 72) by Mr. Justice 
Higgins, when he says: ‘‘ The principle of the living wage as applied 
to women is based on the average cost of her own living to one who 
supports herself by her own exertions. A woman or girl with 
a comfortable home cannot be left to underbid in wages other 
women who are less fortunate. But in an occupation in which 
men as well as women are employed, the minimum is based on a 
man’s cost of living. If the occupation is that of a blacksmith 
the minimum is a man’s minimum ; if that of a milliner the minimum 
is a woman’s minimum ; if that of fruit picking where both men and 
women are employed, the minimum must be a man’s minimum.” 

In the Printing Trades case (2 S8.A.I.R. 31) President Jethro 
Brown, of the Court of Arbitration in South Australia, enunciates 
a modification of these principles. He agrees that in women’s 
trades the minimum shall be a woman’s minimum and in men’s 
trades a family wage, but in ‘“‘ ambiguous occupations ”, where 
it may be necessary to adopt means of preventing undercutting 
of the male rate by women workers, four alternatives are suggested 
from which the Court may choose : (1) the same wage for women 
and men ; (2) a ratio wage when a woman worker is not of equal 
value to the employer ; (3) the exclusion of women from employ- 
ment in a particular industry ; (4) the limitation of the proportion 
of women who may be employed in a trade. 

The position as regards the relation of wages for men and for 
women in Victoria is set out in the Commercial Clerks Board case 
(19 A.L.R. 142) where it is stated in the judgment that difference 
of the sex of employees is generally to be considered in fixing their 
wages under the Factories and Shops Act. Under existing legis- 
lation and in existing circumstances the Court declined to fix 
equal rates of pay disregarding sex. 

In New South Wales the Act provides that ‘‘ whenever an 
award relating to any skilled occupation fixes minimum wages 
higher than the living wage, the amount of the excess of such 
minimum wages above the living wage shall be the same in the 
case of males and females doing the same class of work. ” 





1 In New South Wales the unit is a family of four (2 children). 
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The Industrial Arbitration Act in Queensland specifically 
provides that in fixing the rates of wages in any calling “‘ the same 
wage shall be paid to persons of either sex performing the same work 
or producing the same return of profit to their employer”. In 
practice it is usually contended in all the States that women workers 
are not of the same value to the employer as men, and a ratio 
wage is therefore awarded in the majority of ceases. A recent 
example of the attitude of the courts towards women workers 
is to be found in the refusal of the full Court in Queensland to 
grant equal pay for men and women public servants, judgment 
being given on the ground that ‘ the work of the average female 
employee was not the same in quality, quantity or value as that 
of the male worker ”’. 


Prosperity of the Industry 

Although the general position of wage regulating bodies is 
that the living wage is inviolable and that no industry which cannot 
afford to pay at least a living wage to its employees deserves to 
exist, there are specific provisions in some of the State laws 
regarding consideration of the state of trade in prescribing mini- 
mum rates of wages. The Court in Queensland, for example, 
is entitled ‘‘ to consider the prosperity of the calling and the value 
of an employee’s labour to his employer in addition to the standard 
of living, but in no case shall a rate of wages be paid which is 
lower than the minimum wage declared by the Court ’’. On the 
strength of this provision, for instance, in January 1922 an award 
respecting the Mount Morgan Gold Mining Ccmpanv permitted the 
employment of workers at an amount below the living wage on 
grounds of the absence of prosperity intheindustry. The Amending 
Act of 1921-1922 in New Zealand specifies that the Court may make 
such provision as it considers just for any section of workers if it is 
satisfied that by reason of economic conditions affecting any trade 
or industry, ete., they should be excluded from the operation of 
an order, provided that rates shall not be less than will enable 
the workers to maintain a fair standard of living. The provisions 
for granting exemptions to physically defective or slow workers, 
of course, operate to release employers entirely from the obligation 
to pay the full wage in case of certain individual workers. But 
generally speaking, it is onlv in connection with the fixation of 
the secondary wage that such circumstances as the state of trade, 
the nature of the work, or the conditions of work are given any 
weight. The most extensive application of this principle occurred 
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when the skilled workers were asked during the war to forgo 
a part of the secondary wage in the interests of patriotism and the 
less skilled workers. A case in which a different position was taken 
by a State court is an appeal of the Broken Hil] Mining Proprietary 
Company against an award of the New South Wales Court re- 
specting the New Castle Steel Works, which were alleged to be 
suffering from the competition of foreign steel. Mr. Justice 
Edmunds said that in his judgment it did not seem fair that the 
workers should be asked to take a share of the Company’s losses 
by working at wages less than the award without, at the same time, 
offering those employees the opportunity of such a share in its 
profits in the future as the Court might think reasonable. The 
Company refu. ed to accept this proposal and no reduction in wages 
was made at thattime. In all of the States employers may present 
bona fide evidence of the financial position of a firm or a trade in 
order to obtain clemency from the Court, but in point of fact this 
is seldom done, despite frequent criticism of the high wage level. 

The Commonwealth Court is in no wise bound regarding the 
level of wages which it authorises, and is free to take the state of 
trade into account even to the extent of prescribing wages which 
fall below the living standard. The position which the court has 
taken in this matter is explained by Mr. Justice Higgins in the 
following words: “‘ Wages cannot be allowed to depend on the 
profits made by an individua] employer, but the profits of which 
an industry is capable may be taken into account. The basic 
wage is sacrosanct, however". ”’ Several years later, in the case 
of the Australian Workers’ Union v. the Pastoralists Federal Council 
and others (5 C.A.R. 48), the same Judge said: “ Can the industry 
(I do not mean the individual employer) bear the wages which 
would otherwise be fair ? The answer to this question probably 
ought not to affect the amount of the basic or living wage, but 
it may, under special circumstances, as where an industry is 
struggling for existence, be perhaps allowed to affect the amount 
of the additional wage — the wage for skill, as it is shortly but 
imperfectly expressed. ’’ Again he says: “ The fact that a mine 
is becoming exhausted or poorer in its ores is not ground for pre- 
scribing a lower rate than would otherwise be proper. If share- 
holders are willing to stake their own money on a speculation, they 
should not stake part of the employees’ proper wage also.” ”’ 





1 Broken Hill Mine (3 C.A.R. 1), 1909. 
* Engine Drivers (7 C.A.R. 5872), 1913. 
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Foreign Competition 

The question of foreign competition no longer enters largely 
into the regulation of wages in Australia. At one time the idea 
was rife that state wage regulation could not succeed without the 
protection of home industries by duties on imported goods, but 
after Australia adopted a high protective tariff policy, the matter 
of foreign competition in connection with the wage level received 
relatively little consideration untu the beginning of 1921, when the 
disparity in the rates of exchange began to affect demand. Indeed, 
the subjects of inter-State competition and the competition from 
Chinese firms are much more seriously regarded in the making of 
awards; Victoria, being the State with the largest number of factories, 
and having the lowest legal rates of wages in many trades, and 
New South Wales, which is the most important state industrially, 
measure to a certain extent the level of wages in the other States. 
A case in point is the Furniture Trades case (II 8.A.I.R. 198). 
In the judgment given by President Brown in this case, the fact 
is recognised that South Australia is seriously threatened by the 
competition of Melbourne and Sydney in furniture manufacture, 
on account of certain economic advantages which are not shared by 
Adelaide. But he also points out the fallacy of seeking to ward 
off competition by reducing efficiency, which is the result of unduly 
low wages, and he makes an award which, in the terms of South 
Australian purchasing power, is practically equivalent to the Vic- 
torian wage. 

The Queensland Act provides that no wage shall be fixed which 
is insufficient to maintain a family of five in reasonable comfort. 
According to the finding of the Federal Basic Wage Commission 
£5.6s.2d. would have met this requirement in 1921, but the basic 
wage was fixed by the Court at £4.5s. for industries of average 
prosperity, which was the same amount as the highest living wage 
declared in any other State (New South Wales). At the same time 
the right was reserved to fix lower rates for industries where there 
was an absence of prosperity as well as higher rates in trades where 


profits were good. 






































Intermittent Employment 

The consensus of opinion among the various State tribunals, 
and the Commonwealth Court as well, is strongly in favour of 
¢ awarding higher daily or hourly rates in trades where employment 
Hl is casual or intermittent, but there seems to be some difference 
¥ of opinion among them concerning the payment of higher wages 
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for disagreable or dangerous work. A weekly wage rather than 
a daily or an hourly rate has been prescribed for certain sections 
of the building trades in Queensland in order to offset the reduction 
in wages caused by intermittent employment. In the Quarries 
case (IV S.A.I.R. 5) Deputy President Webb (South Australia) 
sets forth the position of the Court relative to casual and dangerous 
work as follows: ‘“‘ Where loss of time by reason of wet weather 
is necessarily incidental to any employment, the minimum rate 
ought to be more than the living wage fixed for men in constant 
employment. Unnecessary danger is an element which the Court 
will not consider, but a higher rate of wages is given to a man work- 
ing under conditions of necessary danger, and an element which 
is taken into consideration in fixing that higher rate is the fact 
that a man ought to be able to put something aside and meet 
the emergency of injury by accident, should such an emergency 
arise. ”” 


Relation between Occupations 

In prescribing rates of wages it is often found necessary also 
to consider the relation between the occupation in question and 
other occupations for which the Court has made or may make 
awards. For example, in the Shunters’ case (IV S.A.I.R. 109) 
the Court, in considering the wages for shunters employed at Port 
Adelaide, took the wage of drivers of three-horse vehicles into account 
as well, because over a period of years there has been a definite 
relation between the rates of these two groups of workers and 
industrial peace could not otherwise be maintained. Regarding 
a proposal of the Australian Workers’ Union (5 C.A.R. 72) for a 
higher rate of wages for hand shearers than for machine shearers, 
Mr. Justice Higgins of the Commonwealth Court saids : “‘ It is clear 
that though hand shearing is on some stations retained in use 
under special circumstances, machine shearing is a speedier process. 
I do not think it is my duty to prop up a falling system, toencourage 
an antiquated process by prescribing a higher minimum rate for 
it . . . the employer is entitled, as modern unions admit, to adopt 
the best labour saving appliances at his command ; and, in my 
opinion, he is entitled to have the minimum rate ascertained on 
the basis of the higher tallies from the machine sheds!.”’ Another 
illustration of the fact that the Courts take the relation between 
occupations into consideration in making wage awards is furnished 





* Shearing is on a piece basis, and as labour is relatively scarce it tends to go 
to the highest paid work. 
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by the award in the Bank Officers’ case (1921 A.R. 303), in which the 
Court of New South Wales makes a distinction between the prin- 
ciples underlying the fixation of wages in a “ career industry ”’ 
where there is a probability of continuous advancement and in 
a “ fixed wage industry ” where the worker usually receives his 
maximum wage at a very early age. 


Age 

The matter of age is one which enters into practically all wage 
determinations. In most of the less skilled trades it has been 
taken as at least one basis for wage differentiation and it is usually 
the sole basis for differentiation among young workers, although 
the number of years of experience is often considered also, in 
connection with apprentices’ wages. It has been the practice of 
the Courts to vary the wages of young workers in accordance with 
the increase or decrease in the purchasing power of money, as has 
been done in the case of adults. Judge Rollin (New South Wales), 
in the Storemen and Packers Wholesale Drug Stores award (1920 
A.R. 129), says on this point that the practice of increasing youths’ 
wages in the same proportion as the living wage has been increased 
can be traced back to 1917, when it was enunciated in the Govern- 
ment Tramways case No. 2 (1917 A.R. 119), and that it may 


possibly have been enforced before that time. 


Scope of Decisions 


The majority of both awards and determinations apply to an 
industry in some particular area or district as opposed to an entire 
State. In all but one of the States which have a court, awards 
may be made the common rule for a whole industry at the discretion 
of the court, and where this has not been done it is because a 
substantial difference in cost of living or conditions of work is 
supposed to exist in different districts, so that wage differentiation 
is rendered justifiable. As time goes on, however, the attitude 
of the State courts seems to be becoming more and more favourable 
to the application of rates to an entire industry rather than to 
a particular district only. There are two main reasons for this 
tendency. One is the fact that if rates are made to apply to parti- 
cular districts in a State they may give rise to unfair competition 
from employers in other districts or to industrial disturbances on 
the part of workers in other districts. In the case of an industry 
like mining, which is usually localised in one section of a State, 
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this difficulty is not so important, and in such cases local rates will 
doubtless continue to be awarded. Another important considera- 
tion which seems to be directing this tendency is the belief that 
there is more certainty of arriving at a wage which represents a 
fair living standard when a large area is covered and careful statis- 
tical data are obtained. Judge Beeby of the New South Wales 
Court expressed this point of view when, in declaring the basic 
wages for the Board of Trade early in 1923, he said: ‘‘ The Board 
(of Trade) is convinced on its experience that in dealing with the 
fixation of minima depending on averages, the accuracy of deter- 
minations increases in proportion to the wideness of the area 
furnishing the data from which the averages are derived.”’ He 
stated further that the Board was not empowered to consider the. 
needs of any particular industry, nor was it sufficiently impressed 
by the arguments put forward on this occasion to alter its attitude. 
The State of New South Wales has attempted to obviate the latter 
difficulty by incorporating a clause in the statute providing for 
separate enquiry into the cost of living in rural areas and a separate 
living wage declaration. 

Original jurisdiction for all court awards extends only to the 
parties which come before it as disputants, but discretional power 
is given to the State courts to apply what is called the ‘‘ common 
rule ’, and thus an entire industry may be brought under the 
award. The Commonwealth Court may not apply the common 
rule even in one industry, and its work has sometimes been greatly 
hampered on this account, because employers under an award 
suffered from the competition of those outside it. In view of 
the great size of the Australian continent it is necessary that some 
recognition of diversity in the conditions of districts should be 
recognised. The Commonwealth Court has taken the general 
attitude that the basic wage should differ in various places where 
the economic character of the community demands it, as for example 
in seaport towns and mining districts ; but in some cases it awards 
a uniform basic wage for that part of anindustry whichis represented 
in a dispute, and the wage in that case is founded upon an average 
of the cost-of-living wages in the various sections of the Common- 


wealth. 
(To be continued.) 








Wages and Currency Reform 
in Soviet Russia 








During the revolution the fluctuations in the wages of Russian 
workers were extremely violent. One of the fundamental reasons 
for this instability was always the uncertainty of the currency sys- 
tem. It does not come within the scope of this article to study in 
detail all the legislation and the practical expedients devised for 
adjusting wages to changes in the value of money. It will be neces- 
sary, however, to refer to them, though attention will be chiefly devoted 
to examining the recent attempts to solve an exactly opposite problem ; 
that is to say, the readjustment of wages to the use of a stable currency. 












Fipuctary CIRCULATION BEFORE THE REFORM OF THE CURRENCY 
IN 1924 












ROM 1918 onwards the Soviet Government had to base all 

state finance on inflation. Until 1921 the question of establishing 
some order in finance did not even arise. Practically all resources 
were derived from the printing of paper money, for there were no 
more taxes nor other state revenue. The result was a continual 
vicious circle : inflation, depreciation, inflation. The following 
table illustrates the progress of these two phenomena until 1924 : 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES, FIDUCIARY CIRCULATION, AND ISSUE 
OF CURRENCY, 1917-1924 
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Total fiduciary circulation Total issue during year 


Index number 


1 : of prices! 
| Date (1 Jan.) (Base 9918 = 1) | Paper roubles | Real roubles | Paper roubles | Real roubles* 


(milliards) (millions) (milliards) | (millions) 

































































i 
1) 1917 2.94 9.2} 3,100 18.1| 2,767.7 
q 1918 20.8 27.3| 1,344.4 33.5| 477.5 
i 1919 164 60.8] 270.7 164.2} 210.5 
i 1920 2,420 225 93 944 111.8 
ti 1921 16,800 1,169 69.6 16,371 127.9 
th 1922 288,000 17,540 60.9 | 1,976,960 266.3 
iy 1923 21,240,000 | 1,944,500 94.3 176,515,300 248.3 
i 1924 —_|5,457,000,000 | 178,509,800 32.6 - oa 


1 According to labour statistics a minimum budget made up of selected commodities worth 
10 roubles at Moscow before the war. ‘ 
it} 2 The real or “ gonds ” rouble is a fictitious monetary unit representing the purchasing power 
: of the pre-war rouble calculated according to the index number of prices. 
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This table shows two things. First, however rapid the issue 
of money may have been, it never succeeded in compensating for 
the fall in the value of the rouble. In 1921 and 1922 the sums 
issued could only provide the state with quite insignificant resources. 
Secondly, the purchasing power of all the fiduciary currency in 
circulation fell steadily. At the beginning of 1924 the enormous 
number of Soviet roubles in circulation represented for purposes 
of exchange only 1.5 per cent. of the total currency in circulation 
in 1913-1914. 

It was already clear in 1920-1921 that the media of exchange 
available for the population were totally inadequate. Under the 
Communist régime there was nothing abnormal in this, but when 
freedom in commercial transactions was restored by the new 
economic policy it became necessary to reorganise the currency. 

From the end of 1922 the Government had to consider replacing 
the rouble by a stable unit. This could only be done in stages. 
The first measure adopted was to give the State Bank, which had 
been in operation since the end of 1921, the right to issue notes 
representing gold value and covered by precious metals and com- 
mercial securities. The following table shows the growth in the 
issue of these bank-notes calculated in chervontsi?. 


ISSUE OF BANK-NOTES, DECEMBER 1922 TO JANUARY 1924 





Reserve 





t 
in p 0 Precious metals, 


sound foreign Commercial securities 
currencies, and bills 





1922 1 Dec. 6,000 —_ _ 
1923 1 Jan. 356,200 1,503,000 —_ 
1 July. 7,008,000 5,752,000 5,010,000 
1 Oct. 20,736,000 12,490,000 11,265,000 
1924 1 Jan. 23,716,000 14,795,000 13,292,000 























1 In 1914, just before the war (1 July), the money in circulation was made up 
as follows : 
Gold 463.7 million roubles 
Silver 119.9 » » 
Notes 1,630.4 » » 
Token coinage (approximate) 18.0 » » 


Total 2,232.0 » » 

Thus, more than two-thirds of the money in circulation consisted of state 
bank-notes, an extremely sound currency, since in July 1914 the Bank had a gold 
reserve of 1,743,200,000 roubles (1,599,800,000 in hand and 143,800,000 abroad). 

2 The chervonetz is equivelent to 10 gold rou! les. The nme, though little 
used, was that of the gold coin known as an “ Imperial ’’ after the currency 
reform of Count Witte. 
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These bank-notes remained for some time the money used by 
the more important industrial and commercial undertakings for 
their accounts. They were not used for the payment of wages 
and the purchase of cereals until towards the end of 1923. In 
spite of the prudence with which the State Bank issued them, their 
purchasing power had already fallen considerably by the end of 
1923. When the chervonetz was first issued in December 1922 
the real rouble was worth 0.1399 chervontsi. In January 1924 
it was worth 0.1815. 

The chervonetz was a banking currency. The Commissariat 
for Finance, which was in great financial difficulties, decided in 
turn in March 1922 to issue three-monthly 6 per cent. bonds in 
denominations of 1,000, 2,000, and 5,000 gold roubles, repayable 
at the gold rate of exchange. In September 1923 the Commissariat 
for Transport issued “‘ transport certificates’’ with a face-value 
of 5 gold roubles. In this manner various currencies were ir ‘*~uced 
on the market, which though inconvertible represented « yold 
value and were quoted like gold. This was the first stage towards 
currency reform. 

The second stage consisted in restricting the issue of paper 
roubles. This measure did not come into force until July 1923. 
By that date it became feasible, for with the increase in state re- 
sources it was no longer necessary to issue so much paper money. 
In July the issue was limited to a sum representing 30 million gold 
roubles, and as from August it was not to exceed 15 million gold 
roubles a month. This restriction, which was intended to improve 
the currency situation, had one disadvantage : it led to a shortage 
of currency. Even though the number of bank-notes increased 
they were issued only in large denominations of not less than 10 gold 
roubles (nominally about £1 sterling). 

As a result of the issue of bank-notes and the restrictions on 
the issue of paper roubles, the real value of the currency in circula- 
tion was increased and the importance of the Soviet rouble as a 
medium of exchange was reduced. This appears directly from the 
following table : 


VALUE OF THE DIFFERENT CURRENCIES IN CIRCULATION 
(in millions of gold roubles) 





Sovict _ \Three-monthly Transport | : 
| roubles Bank-notes | bonds | certificates Total 





58.0 237.1 . 9.6 360.6 
39.1 259.6 ° 12.4 378.6 








| 113.9 3.5 Hid 117.4 
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The ground was thus prepared for the third stage of reform — 
the redemption of Soviet roubles. The manner in which this final 
reform was carried out will be described later. 


WAGES BEFORE THE REFORM OF THE CURRENCY 


During the whole of the period from 1917 to 1924, these abrupt 
fluctuations in the purchasing power of Soviet currency made the 
life of the worker very precarious. Every attempt to remedy 
the situation ended in failure. Under the Communist régime, 
until the change of economic policy in 1921, wages were only a 
sort of food allowance issued by the state to all workers or to 
persons considered as such. Since however the state had no 
resources, these wages in kind existed only on paper. It is obvious- 
ly impossible to rely entirely on the estimates for this period, but 
the following figures give an approximate view of the situation. 
While before the war the average monthly wage was 22 roubles, 
at the end of 1920 its value had fallen to 4 real roubles. The fall 
was accentuated during the first few months of 1921, and by June 
1921 the monthly wage was worth only 1.83 roubles’. 

The introduction of the new economic policy in 1921 led to 
important modifications in the fixing and payment of wages*, The 
change was most complete on the theoretical side. As soon as the 
new policy came into operation wages again became what they 
had ceased to be under the Communist régime — the payment 
for work done. Moreover, the decentralisation which took place 
in all national economic matters led to the abandonment of the 
rigid system of fixing wages by a central body. In the large 
majority of cases there was a return to the method of collective 
agreements between trad> unions and employers. 

There can be no doubt that the results of the new policy have 
been fortunate for the workers as far as the actual value of wages is 
concerned. In 1920-1921 the wages of industrial workers, whether 
in cash or in kind, had sunk almost to vanishing point. As from 
the end of 1921 wages began definitely to rise, and the tendency 
became more marked in 1922 and at the beginning of 1923. The 





1 SrrRuMILIN : “ Wages and Output in Russian Industry from 1913 to 1922” 
This calculation does not take into account municipal services or the supply of 
working clothes. 

* For furtver particulis, cf. Ivrernatrovat Lasozvr Ov7Fice : Industrial 
Life in Soviet Russia 1917-1923. Studies and Reports, Series B (Economic Con- 
ditions), No. 14. Geneva, 1924. 
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partial revival of national production, which was encouraged by 
the new economic policy, clearly had an influence on wages. The 
following table! shows the fluctuations in monthly wages for various 
industries : 


AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN 1922 AND 1923 


(in real roubles) 





Industry Oct. 1922 March 1923 Sept. 1923 





Mining ‘ 12.8 
Col mining ; 10.8 
Building materials ‘ 11.3 
Metallurzy { 14.6 
Electricity , 21.5 
Wood ‘ 9.2 
Chemicals , 15.9 
Food : 16.9 
Leather ; 13.6 
Textiles 5. 

Clothing 
Peper 
Printing 








Average 














It will be seen that the tendency to rise slackened towards the 
middle of 1923, although the average wages paid had not nearly 
reached the pre-war level, which has always been considered the 
first object to be achieved. Thisslackening was due to the compli- 
cations in national industry. Wages had sometimes gone in 
advance of the general progress of production, and their increase 
was not always proportioned to the resources of the state and of 
industry. 

The following figures are quoted solely for purposes of reference. 
They indicate the relative importance of labour in the total costs 
of production?. 





1 Viestnik promyshlennosti, torgovli « transporta (Messenger of Commerce, 
Industry, and Transport), No. 1-2, 1924, p. 100. 

2 Idem, Cf. also INTERNATIONAL LABoUR OFFICE: Industrial and Labour In- 
formation, Vol. IX, Nos. 1-3, 21 Jan. 1924, p. 25. 
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LABOUR COST AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL COSTS OF PRODUCTION 


Industry Oct. 1922 Sept. 1923 





Chemicals 6.3 10.0 
Food , 3.7 11.8 
Leather 5.8 9.2 
Building materials 24.8 
Textiles . 9.9 
Clothing r 12.4 
Coal mining 22.0 
Metallurgy 16.4 
Electricity 














Thus in most cases the relative cost of labour rose. The rise 
in wages was therefore to some extent factitious, but the revival 
of industrial production was even more so. The impulse given 
to industry, which led in 1922 to a marked increase in production, 
came from above. It was mainly due to government subsidies, 
but was not supported by an increase in the purchasing power 
of the peasant population. There was no market for manufactured 
goods, so that a sudden decision to reduce output was necessary ; 
this in turn led to increased unemployment and reduced costs of 
production. This latter factor gave rise to controversy between 
the state business men and the trade union leaders. The managers 
of the state economic undertakings showed a marked tendency 
to reduce the cost of production of manufactured goods at the 
expense of wages. The trade unions, on the other hand, could not 
agree without discussion to the disappearance of the relative im- 
provement they had obtained during the last two years. They 
maintained that before thinking of reducing wages economies 
should be effected on the cost of administration, commercial 
agencies, and all items classified in the Russian production statistics 
as general expenses’. 

This difference of opinion led finally to a compromise between 
the two parties. The trade unions recognised that there could 
be no question of raising wages without an improvement in the 
general industrial situation ; but they obtained recognition for the 
wage rates in force as having been acquired once for all. This 
result found expression in the resolution adopted by the All-Russian 
Central Council of Trade Unions at its session of September 1923 : 





1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, loc. cit. 
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Wage policy must be adapted to the national economic situation 
which is at present characterised by the following facts : (1) there is 
a deficit on the state budget ; (2) the revival of state industry is very 
slow, for lack of working capital ; (3) industrial products are relatively 
much dearer than agricultural produce. This increasing disproportion 
prevents the peasants from making purchases, and hence industrial 
depression. 

In these circumstances wages cannot be increased unless the industrial 
deficit is reduced, the productivity of labour increased, the cost of pro- 
duction cut down. Once these conditions have been fulfilled, it is under- 
stood that an increase in wages should not be followed by a rise in the 
prices of industrial products. . . . 

The trade unions should work for the maintenance of the existing 
wage conditions in light industry, and for increased wages in less favoured 
branches of industry, i.e. heavy industry, transport, and means of com- 
munication. 


WaGE PoLicy JUST BEFORE THE REFORM OF THE CURRENCY 


The situation at the end of September 1923 was briefly that 
wages had risen, but very unequally, varying both with the branch 
of industry and the type of employer. The average for industry 
as a whole did not as a rule exceed 50 per cent. of the average 
pre-war wage. At the moment, however, there could be no ques- 
tion of raising wages as a whole, all that the trade unions could do 
being to try to maintain the level of wages already reached by the 


more favoured workers, and to bring the wages of other workers 
up to this level. For this purpose they had to devote attention 
to two main points : first, when collective agreements or wage 
agreements were concluded the nominal value of the basic wage 
had to be determined ; secondly, they had to contrive in some way 
that at the date of payment the real value of this nominal wage 
should not fall below the real value of the wages paid in previous 
months. These were two operations of an entirely different kind. 
Even if nominal wages are fixed at an advantageous rate, the whole 
question is raised again by the method of payment. 


Determination of Nominal Wages 


In order to determine the basic wage it is necessary to fix first. 
the rate for the lowest grade of workers, and secondly, the ratio 
of the rate for each grade of workers to that for the lowest grade. 

On the first of these points, the trade unions obtained as from 
September an increase in the basic rates. Thus, in Petrograd, 
they were raised by about 5 per cent., which brought the basic rate 
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for the lowest category to about 8 real roubles. In the chemical 
fertiliser industry the basic rate for October was raised from 6.25 
to 7.20 roubles, and in the gold mines from 7 to 8 roubles’. 

At the same time the Central Council of Trade Unions tried 
to standardise wage scales. The rates for the 17 grades of workers 
varied considerably from industry to industry. Even for the 
so-called ‘‘ labourer ’’ grades (1 to 9) the differences were very 
marked. If the basic salary for the first grade be taken as a unit, 
the rate for the 9th was 2.9 in the Petrograd paper mills and 4 in 
textile and chemical undertakings. The variations were even more 
marked for the higher grades (techni-ians and administrative staff). 
The rate for the 17th grade was 5 in the Petrograd paper mills 
and 10 in the petroleum fields. In September the Central Council 
of Trade Unions adopted at a plenary sitting the following standard 
scale? : 


Grade Grade Grade 


7 , 13 
8 : 14 
9 . 15 
10 . 16 
11 ’ 17 
12 


Subsequently the officials of the Council realised that the appli- 


cation of this principle would raise serious difficulties. There could 
be no question of allowing a re-grading of the workers to result in 
a reduction of the wages of certain workers. Industry was there- 
fore inevitably involved in additional] expenditure. They therefore 
recommended ‘ that a re-grading should be carefully prepared, 
and that it should not be put into force until existing collective 
agreements had expired*®’’. 

This question is apparently still far from settled. Progress 
has been made in certain districts. At Ivanovo-Voznesensk*, for 
instance, each of the 23 trade unions had its own wage scale in 
October 1923; by January 1924 there were only two separate 
scales. In brief, there has been a certain tendency since September 
1923 to standardise wages in the different branches of industry. 
This is illustrated by the following table® : 





Trood, 16 Dec. 1923. 

Viestnik Trooda (Labour Messenger), Oct. 1923, p. 232. 
Circular of the Council of Trade Unions, in T'rood, 7 Nov. 1923. 
Trood, 23 Feb. 1924. 

Economicheskoje Obozrenje (Economic Review), No. 5, 1924. 
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AVERAGE NOMINAL MONTHLY WAGES 


(in real roubles) 





Russia Moscow | Petrograd 





All All 


All | Metal | rextiles | Chemicals | Railways | 5441. | inaastries 


industries lurgy 






































Payment of Wages 


An increase in nominal wages was thus secured, but in point 
of fact irregularities in payment deprived the worker of any benefit 
from the increase. Although, as will be shown later, the calcula- 
tions are very difficult, and can give only an approximate idea of 
the real situation, the following table, comparing average nominal 
wages with the average value of wages actually paid (in real roubles), 
clearly illustrates this contention!. 


COMPARISON OF NOMINAL VALUE OF WAGES AS SHOWN ON PAY ROLL 
AND REAL VALUE OF WAGES ON DAY OF PAYMENT 


October 1922 March 1923 September 1923 








tadustey Nominal} Real |Nominal| Real {|Nomina!]| Real 
value value value value value value 





Mining ' 7.4] 146] 12.8] 15.6 10.6 
Coal mining . 9.5 14.6] 10.8] 16.4 8.5 
Building materials ' 6.2 11.8 11.7 12.1 8.5 
Metallurgy ' 9.0; 15.1 14.6 | 16.3 12.2 
Electricity ‘ 12.7 | 24.8] 21.5] 243 19.4 
Wood é 5.8] 10.5 9.2 12.0 7.7 
Chemicals , 8.9 18.5 15.9 19.3 15.6 
Leather . 115] 15.6] 13.6 19.3 18.2 
Textiles : 5.0} 11.8 10.0 | 11.4 9.3 
Clothing b 7.4] 148 12.2 | 20.0 15.5 
Paper . 92] 16.8] 163) 16.5 9.6 
Printing t 16.1 | 24.4! 23.6 | 25.7 25.1 





























Two facts are obvious. The first is the general rise in nominal 
wages, the second the considerable fall between March and Sep- 





1 Vriestnik promyshlennosti, torgovli i transporta, No. 1, 1924. 
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tember 1923 in the average real value of wages, except in the leather, 
clothing, and printing industries, and the consequent deterioration 
of working-class conditions. It must therefore be concluded that 
during this latter period the rise in wages existed only on paper. 
The reasons for this anomaly cannot be found without analysing 
the various stages in providing the Russian worker with the means 
of living earned by his work. 
On a given date, generally the 22nd of the month, the manage- 
ment of the undertaking makes out the worker’s pay-sheet. To , 
take a concrete example, suppose that on 1 November 1923 a 
Moscow worker was entitled to a sum equivalent to 15 real roubles 
as payment for his work during October. These 15 roubles repre- 
sented about 15 milliard Soviet roubles, the real rouble at that date 
being worth roughly one milliard Soviet roubles. The worker 
should therefore receive 15 milliard Soviet roubles. In practice, 
however, it was impossible to pay this sum on the day the amount 
of the pay was calculated! and there was a delay of several days 
before the sum entered was actually paid by the accountant. Yet, 
whatever the time lost, the worker was still entitled to no more 
than the 15 milliard Soviet roubles, which depreciated from day to 
day. The loss through this depreciation has been estimated as 
follows? : 


























PERCENTAGE LOSS IN 1923 ON REAL VALUE OF WAGES DUE TO DELAY 
IN PAYMENT 














Number of days’ delay 










Seven 


















1923 : 
Jan. 2.91 4.03 5.66 
Feb. 2-96 4.09 6.765 
March 4.31 5.93 8.26 
April 5.66 7.75 10.71 
May 5.30 7.27 10.07 
June 8.34 11.30 15.40 
July 5.84 7.99 11.08 
Aug. 9.46 12.76 17.29 
Sept. 9.42 12.71 17.22 




























In every case, therefore, the worker lost a considerable part 
of his wages owing to this delay in payment. Sometimes the 













1 A striking example is that of the employees of the State Bank, who are 
specially privileged from this point of view, and yet have to wait three days between 
the date their pay is fixed and the date it is actually paid (T’'rood, 13 Oct. 1923). 


® Trood, 17 Nov. 1928. 
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loss was even greater, for the delay was to be reckoned not in 
days but in weeks and even months. This is sufficiently indicated 
by the table comparing the values in real roubles of nominal and 
real wages. The least that can be said is that in September 1923 
the worker did not receive on the date of payment more than 
80 or 90 per cent. of his earnings. The first object, therefore, was 
to put an end to these delays in payment. The resolution quoted 
above recommended the trade unions to “‘ pay the greatest atten- 
tion to this initial evil, which reduces the resources of the workers 
and causes much discontent ’’. The method adopted by the unions 
was to fix definite dates of payment in collective agreements. As 
a rule the collective agreements allowed a maximum period of 
five days between the date the pay-sheet was drawn up and the 
date wages were paid. Certain agreements specified that for a 
delay of eight days there should be an automatic increase. These 
provisions reduced the loss, but could not abolish it altogether, for 
there were other reasons for it independent of the punctuality of 


payment. 


The Expenditure of Wages 


The worker, paid a few days in arrears, and thus losing say 
10 per cent. of his earnings, received a certain quantity of currency. 
If he did not wish his wages literally to melt away in his hands, 
he must immediately. exchange this currency for something with 
real value. Sometimes he received Soviet roubles in payment, but 
sometimes also other forms of token money, such as the chervonetz 
(with a gold value), bonds of various state loans, coupons of labour 
co-operatives, etc. In Moscow, for instance, the workers received 
on an average 8.1 roubles in chervontsi and 3.5 roubles in bonds 
ont of every hundred real roubles of wages, the corresponding figures 
for Soviet officials being 18.3 roubles in chervontsi and 2.4 roubles 
in bonds. In the provinces chervontsi were not used, but on an 
average 1.2 roubles out of 100 were gold loan bonds and 0.3 roubles 
bonds of various other internal loans’. 

Each case may be considered separately. If the worker receives 
Soviet roubles there is only one thing for him to do, namely, to get 
rid of them as soon as possible. He can do this in three ways. 
He may buy goods, in which case he loses again, since traders auto- 





1 Economicheskoje Obozrenje, No. 8, 1924. 
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matically raise prices when wages fall due, first, in order to increase 
their profits, and secondly, to secure themselves in turn against 
the depreciation of paper money. In the second place, the state 
offers him a means of protecting himself against loss by opening 
savings banks, in which the accounts are kept in real roubles ; 
but the administrative procedure is so slow that the time lost in 
making a deposit or a withdrawal cancels the advantage so gained. 
Finally, the worker may buy chervontsi of more stable value, 
but here he has to deal with a speculator, who makes him pay 
much more than the current rate’. 

If the worker receives chervontsi he is more or less secured 
against losses from the rise in the cost of living, but the chervonetz 
itself is not altogether easy to handle. The smallest denomination 
represents 10 gold roubles. When the undertaking pays in cher- 
vontsi it often happens that several workers have to agree to 
receive a single note representing all their wages. A note for five 
chervontsi may easily represent the wages of two or three workers. 
The difficulties the workers find in using this joint sum can easily 
be imagined. 

Finally, the payment of wages may be made in bonds of loans 
or co-operative societies, which present all the disadvantages of 
payment in chervontsi without the advantages. 

In every case there is a loss, and a very perceptible loss, which 
is clearly extremely difficult to estimate, as it depends very largely 
on the temperament of the worker. One of them will try to get 
rid of money which varies too much in value and will succeed 
almost immediately. Another willnoteventry. Yet another may 
not be able to do so. The father of a family, who must buy milk 
for his young children every day, naturally keeps back some of 
his wages for this daily purchase, while a single man may make 
one monthly payment for his board, and deposit nearly all the 
rest in a savings bank, keeping only the minimum for pocket 
money. An investigation into the expenditure of a certain number 
of households produced the following figures? : 





1 A case was noted of dealings in chervontsi (qnoted on 22 October at 6,200 
Soviet roubles (1923 series) and on 23 October at 6,300) on 22 October at the rate 
of 6,650 roubles (Izvestia, 13 Nov. 1923). 

® Economicheskoje Obozrenje, No. 8, 1924. 
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LOSS ON WAGES DURING MONTH AFTER PAYMENT 





Monthly | Monthly Loss 
average | average 
= oe Per cent. of receipts 

house- | house- ro 

hold | hold |( 2 rea Maxi- 
(in real (in real roubles) Average mum Minimum 
roubles) | roubles) ° 











Workers’ budgets 
All Russia 47.97 
Moscow 50.77 
Nijni-Novgorod ; 41.83 

Officials’ budgets 95.62 





Average 59.75 





























In each case all the evil came from the fluctuations in the 
purchasing power of money. The unions naturally tried to safe- 
guard wages against the loss due to depreciation. In a few months 
the problem was brought steadily nearer solution, although it 
was impossible tosolve itin anideal manner. At first wages were 
calculated in real roubles, the value of the real rouble being fixed 
originally once, then twice, and finally four times a month. Next 
the period between calculating wages and paying them was limited. 
Finally it was decided that in making out the pay-sheet nominal 
wages should be calculated not in Soviet roubles, but in chervontsi, 
though the payment a few days later might be either in chervontsi 
or in Soviet roubles, provided it was at the current rate. The 
chervonetz was quoted daily, which made it more adaptable than 
the real rouble, which was quoted only once a week. As a matter 
of fact even this last method still involved some loss for the worker, 
but much less than the others. 

Everyone recognised the advantage of fixing, and even to some 
extent paying. wages in chervontsi. The trade unions themselves 
even went so far in their September resolution as to decide that 
** wages should be fixed in chervonetz for all branches of industry 
in which they were still calculated in paper roubles (transport 
and Soviet services) ”’. 

There was still a difference of opinion between the economic 
authorities and the trade unions on the method of calculation. 
Once the dates of payment had been fixed and “ the wage guar- 
anteed ”’, the unions opposed the direct fixing of wages in chervontsi 
with all their might. Their argument, which in many respects 
was quite sound, was as follows. The chervonetz, though practi- 
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eally stable, may suffer unforeseen variations. It cannot in any 
case replace the real rouble, which represents a certain quantity 
of goods. At all events, if wages are fixed in chervontsi, the rates 
must be revised often, and not fixed for six months, as is possible 
with the system of calculating in real roubles. 

The struggle with the economic authorities began in October. 
The number of T'rood for 13 October maintained that the question 
of adopting the chervonetz was of interest to all trade unions, but 
that the transition should not be too hasty. On 24 October an 
editorial in the same journal made a forcible attack on the scheme 
of the Council of the Congresses of Industry and Transport, which 
contemplated the immediate calculation of wages in chervontsi. 
‘* We cannot assert ’’, it stated, “‘ that the chervonetz is capable 
of becoming a fixed unit for wages which are not nominal but real. ”’ 
This vigorous counter-attack by the trade unions nevertheless 
soothed the impatience of the economic authorities, who apparently 
regarded the use of the chervonetz merely as a means of simpli- 
fying their accounts. The Economicheskaia Zhizn for 26 October, 
replying to the editorial in 7’rood, emphasised that no one was 
compelled to use the chervonetz, just as no one had claimed that 
it could supersede the cost-of-living index number, but simply 
that it was “recommended as a more stable unit of currency ”’. 

No one had disputed this latter point, but yet a certain depre- 
ciation of the chervonetz was in progress throughout 1923, and 
especially at the end of the year. From 22 October to 22 Novem- 
ber 1923 the fall in the chervonetz as compared with the real rouble 
was 6 per cent., and from 1 November 1923 to 1 January 1924 
it reached 18 per cent. In certain districts the fall was much more 
rapid. At Kiev the depreciation reached 37.1 per cent. in a single 
month. Strengthened by this argument the unions continued their 
indefatigable support of their view, namely, that wages could be 
calculated in chervontsi if desired, but should be fixed in real 
roubles. Ultimately they won the day on the question of principle. 
The Soviet Congress held at the end of January 1924 stated in its 
resolutions on labour questions that the payment of wages should 
not involve the worker in a loss on changing the money, and that 
if wages are calculated in chervontsi monthly cost-of-living bonuses 
must be paid. This latter clause was intended to cover losses on 
changing chervontsi into real roubles, which was precisely what 
the trade unions desired. 
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Currency Reform 


It has already been shown that by the end of 1923 the ground 
was prepared for the final condemnation of Soviet roubles. The 
part they played in the currency as a whole had become insignifi- 
cant from the point of view of intrinsic value, but they were still 
largely used as small change. For some months, however, the 
rouble had depreciated more and more rapidly, as appears from 
the following table showing the increase in the index number of 
prices, based on a minimum budget, according to labour statistics. 


Price index number 


Date (in millions) 
1923 
1 October 660 
1 November 1102 
1 December 2312 
1924 
1 January 5450 
1 February 17000 (approximately) 





At the beginning of 1923 the Soviet authorities therefore con- 
sidered it necessary to enter on the third stage of currency reform 
by abolishing the Soviet rouble altogether, and restoring a single 
currency on a gold basis. They fully realised that the time was 
not favourable, for it was the slack season for trade, but there 
were two paramount reasons for action. ‘‘ The first was that the 
peasants at that time categorically refused to pay a tax disguised 
as an issue of currency’, a circumstance which had reacted on 
the purchase of corn then being negotiated by the Government. 
In the second place there was the question of wages. ‘‘ By February 
we were lost among index numbers, methods of calculating wages, 
methods of payment, so much so that it was impossible to hold 
out a few months longer!.”” The second Soviet Congress on 
2 February 1924 approved the recommendations of the Commis- 
sariat for Finance concerning currency reform. Immediately after 
the Congress, on 5 February, the Council of the People’s Commis- 
saries and the Central Executive Committee published a Decree 
for the issue of Treasury notes in denominations of 1, 3, and 5 gold 
roubles. These notes were to be legal tender throughout the 
Union of Soviet Republics, and were to be accepted by all state 
offices at their gold value (or at the gold rate of exchange if the 





1 Report of Mr. Kamenev to the Central Committee of the Communi st Party, in 
conomicheskaia Zhizn, 13 April 1924. 
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payments to be made were specified in Soviet roubles). The 
amount of the notes issued was to be fixed once a month, and was 
not to exceed half the value of the bank-notes issued by the State 
Bank?. 

A few days later the Commissariat for Finance decided to stop 
the issue of Soviet roublés as from 15 February and to destroy 
the existing stock, but without cancelling the notes actually in 
circulation?. 

Finally, on 7 March the Government published the rate of 
redemption of Soviet roubles, namely, 50 milliards for one gold 
rouble. At the same time it was announced that these notes would 
no longer be legal tender as from 10 April for state institutions, 
co-operative societies, and private undertakings, and as from 
30 April for the Treasury offices and the State Bank. As from 
25 March they were no longer to be paid out by the Treasury 
offices and the State Bank’. 

The following figures‘ show the progress of the reform. 
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CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION IN 1924 
(in millions of roubles) 













Currency 1 Jan. | 1 Feb. | 1 Mar. | 1 Apr. | 1 May 























Chervontsi 


Bonds 


Total 








237.2 


60.4 








259.7 


73.5 





287.0 





294.5 


76.2 





301.4 


50.0 





Treasury notes —_ —_ 19.6 | 54.6 85.2 | 124.1 | 143.6 
Silver — — 3.8 9.9 12.7 16.6 21.0 
Small notes — — 0.2 3.1 10.6 15.7 18.4 
Soviet roubles 58.0 39.1 27.4 14.3 13.7 — — 

Certificates 9.6 12.4 19.2 20.7 21.0 20.5 3.0 


















365.2 








384.7 








473.3 








494.6 

































In carrying out the reform of the currency it was absolutely 
necessary that it should at the same time be placed on a sound 
financial basis. It had therefore to be accompanied by a financial 
and economic reform aiming at (1) the disappearance of the deficit 
in the budget, (2) the reduction of the cost of living, (3) the read- 
justment of wages. 

The first condition was the most difficult of all to fulfill. In 
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* Izvestia, 15 Feb. 1924. 
* Subsequently all these dates were postponed to a month later. 


« “ Messenger of Finance ’’, 1924, No. 7. 
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spite of reductions in expenditure, the budget for 1923-1924 stili 
showed a deficit of 400 million gold roubles. ‘ It is intended to 
cover half, namely 200 million, by the issue of new money, care 
being taken that this mozey does not depreciate. For the remain- 
der special measures wil! be taken, such as the payment into the 
Treasury of industrial reserve funds, the placing of a loan of 
40 million among the peasants and of a forced loan of 35 million 
among profiteers!. ’’ Further, in order that the state may “ com- 
pete with private trade in cereals, provision must be made so that 
at harvest time there may be 700 million gold roubles in circulation, 
of which 150 million are to be earmarked for the purchase of cereals?*.”’ 
Thus, from April to October, or in six montis, 300 million gold 
roubles would have to be issued, a sum almost equal to that already 
in circulation. These two necessities of balancing the budget*® and 
financing the purchase of corn still constitute a serious danger to 
the stability of the new currency. 

The second condition for stabilising the new currency was 
the reduction of the cost of living. Until the appearance of a 
new stable currency prices quoted in Soviet roubles varied consider- 
ably from day to day. The trader transferred to the consumer 
the burden of the depreciation of the currency between the date 
he was paid and the date on which he used the money for renewing 
his stock. This custom had become so deeply rooted that not 
even gold currency, the chervonetz, for example, was free from 
this suspicion. During the last few months the purchasing power 
of bank-notes backed by gold had fallen to an altogether abnormal 
extent. In February a real rouble was worth two chervonetz 
roubles. In order to raise the purchasing power of the gold rouble 
the Government decided to control prices on the open market 
through the medium of the Commission for Home Trade, which 
had recently been made a Commissariat‘. This measure, in spite 
of being vigorously carried out, first by a tax on prices, then by 
pressure caused by throwing stocks of food on the market, and 
finally by ousting private trade, yielded only mediocre results. 
The real value of the chervonetz is still far below par. The 





1 Economicheskaia Zhizn, 13 April 1924: Speech of Mr. Kamenev. 

* Idem, 29 May 1924 : Speech of Mr. Kamenev to the 13th Congress of the 
Communist Party. 

° The estimates for the first quarter of the financial year 1924-1925 (Oct.- 
Dec. 1924) still speak of “‘ extraordinary revenue ” to the amount of 36 million 
roubles, or 6.5 per cent. of the total. (Hconomicheskaia Zhizn, 27 Sept. 1924). 

* Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. X, No. 13, 30 June 1924, p. 492. 
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following table shows the fluctuations in retail prices in April 
as compared with prices on 1 March!. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN RETAIL PRICES IN APRIL 1924 
( Base : prices on I March = 100) 











tate commercial 
niet 8 ° ae Co-operatives | Open market 
1 April | 21 April | 1 April | 21 April | 1 April | 21 April 

Rye flour 77 77 79 79 79 79 
Wheat flour 81 81 84 84 135 149 
Meat — 138 100 131 90 90 
Butter 100 90 82 82 118 118 
Matches 80 80 100 100 90 72 
Oil 91 91 —_ — 83 83 
Calico 79 79 87 87 93 93 
Woollen piece goods 85 61 85 69 — — 





























The third condition for a successful reform of the currency 
was to adjust wages to economic conditions and the financial 
situation. The reform had therefore to be accompanied by a 
new settlement of the wage question. On this point the trade 
unions maintained their previous opinion. As soonas the documents 
defining the currency reform were issued the unions, in defence 
of the workers’ interests, explained their views as follows : “‘ The 
problem (the readjustment of wages) cannot be considered as solved 
tmless (1) the real level of the wages fixed by the collective agree- 
ments in force is maintained ; (2) the real value of wages is main- 
t:.ined in the future, whatever the fluctuations in the cost of living.” 

Currency reform, the condemnation of the Soviet rouble, the 
appearance of new notes and coins, nevertheless inspired the 
workers ‘“‘ with some doubts and fears as to the real value of their 
wages’. The Government found itself in a difficult position. On 
the one hand, it must avoid arousing the discontent of the workers ; 
on the other, it was essential, if the new reform was to have any 
stability, to improve the financial situation. It should not be 
forgotten in this connection that the number of workers paid by 
the state, although considerably reduced, was still 1,260,000. In 
addition, the wages paid in state-subsidised industry absorbed a 
large proportion of the credits granted. The strictest economy 
was therefore necessary. ‘“‘ Though trom the political point of view 









1 Economicheskaia Zhizn, 10 May 1924. As the tax on prices applies only to 
state and co-operative associations, and as private trade is responsible for 64 pef 
cent. of all transactions in Russia at present, it follows that the greater part or 
the home market is not affected by the government price policy. 
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it was impossible to carry out a general reduction of wages, yet 
from the economic point of view it was absolutely impossible, if 
the currency reform was to succeed, to raise them systematically’. ” 

The Government therefore sought a half-way solution. By 
a Decree of the Council for Labour and Defence?, the conclusion 
of agreements with prices stated in real roubles was prohibited as 
from 1 March 1924. Any agreement of this kind was considered 
null and void. Those concluded before 1 March were to be revised 
and the calculations made on a gold basis. A second Decree of 
the Council for Labour and Defence contained the following 


provisions : 


(1) As from 1 March 1924 the scales fixed by collective agree- 
ment for the payment of wages shall cease to be converted into 
Soviet roubles. This change in the method of calculating wages 
shall not lead to a reduction in the wages fixed by the agreements. 

(2) If the agreement fixes wages in real roubles they shall be 
paid in stable value currency fixed separately for zones 1, 2, and 3. 
On 15 March, the cost of the minimum budget shall be determined 
in stable value currency (silver and treasury bonds). During the 
second fortnight of March the worker shall receive for each rouble 
paid during the first fortnight a cost-of-living bonus equal to the 
difference between the rate fixed by agreement and that determined 
by the minimum budget. 

(3) If the agreement fixes wages in chervontsi the January 
rates shall be retained and supplemented by cost-of-living bonuses 
as provided in paragraph (2). 

(4) Payment shall be made in stable value currency, except 
that not more than one-tenth of the wage may be paid in Soviet 
roubles. 


In point of fact, the Decree merely followed out the suggestions 
made at the second Soviet Congress. It was fairly well received 
by the unions, which recognised that “‘ in this way the reform of the 
eurrency remained in accordance with the principles of their wage 
policy® ’’. At the same time they expected that “ the rapidity with 
which the change was effected and the complexity of the new 
method of calculation for the first month might lead to complaints 





1 Speech of Mr. Kamenev, loc. cit. 
2 Trood, 1 March 1924. 
* Ibid. 
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on the part of the workers’. They considered it their duty at 
once to “‘ enter on a campaign for explaining to the masses the 
fundamental purpose of the reform! ”’. 

The only controversial point in the Decree was the second, 
which left open the fixing of the coefficient for converting roubles 
into chervontsi. This vagueness was immediately commented on 
by the unions. ‘“ At the moment there is no conversion coefficient 
for the real rouble. It will be settled later. A coefficient must 
therefore be agreed on at the beginning which will subsequently 
have to be corrected?.”’ It is quite possible that at that date the 
unions were tempted to demand that the conversion coefficient 
for the real rouble should be fixed at its current value, i.e. about 
2 chervontsi for 1 real rouble, and that the rates so fixed should 
be maintained. The Central Council of Trade Unions, which was 
better acquainted with economic requirements and with the plans 
of the Government, warned the unions against the dangers of such 
demands by a circular dated 29 February 1924%. In this circular 
the Council pointed out that during the last few months prices in 
chervontsi had increased abnormally, but that the reform of the 
currency ought to be accompanied by a fall in prices which woula 
lead to a return to a normal ratio between the chervonetz and the 
value of the minimum budget. ‘‘ The Council therefore considers 
it possible, and practically necessary, to convert real roubles into 
stable roubles at the average rate for the last six months, which 
will be published. Since, however, this agreed rate will at first 
be below the actual rate, the Council considers that the workers 
should receive a further payment on their wages covering the 
difference between the agreed rate and the current rate.” 

These agreed rates therefore remained to be fixed. In T'rood 
for 6 March the conversion coefficients were calculated at 1.66, 
1.45, and 1.25 for the three zones respectively, but it was admitted 
that if previous losses due to delays in payment were to be taken 
into account the coefficients might be fixed at 1.50, 1.30, and 1.00. 
These were the coefficients which were published by the Council 
for Labour and Defence‘. It subsequently appeared that these 
estimates fell far short of the facts, for everywhere the workers 
had to have considerable further payments on their wages. T'rood 
for 5 April 1924 gave in detail the amount of these extra payments 
for different towns classified in the three zones. Although in 













































1 Ibid. * Ibid. 3 Ibid. 


* Trood, 2 March 1924. 
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eertain cases they did not exceed 10 per cent. (in Tula 9 per cent.) 
in others they were over 50 per cent. (in Orel 66 per cent.). In 
the first zone, where the agreed rate had been fixed at 1.50, although 
the minimum budget gave the coefficient 1.78, the average extra 
payment amounted to 18.5 per cent. (in Moscow 20 per cent.). 
In the second zone, where the agreed rate was 1.30 and the real 
rate 1.677, the extra payment amounted to 29 per cent., while 
in the third zone, where the agreed rate was 1.00 and the real 
rate 1.480 it reached 46.6 per cent. For the country as a whole 
the average agreed rate was 1.34, the average real rate 1.69, and 
the extra payments averaged 26.2 per cent}. 

It is therefore not surprising that the method used for fixing 
the rate of exchange of the gold rouble as against the real rouble 
gave rise to protests. But it was not the only reason for discontent. 
There were complaints everywhere of a shortage of small change, 
especially from the middle of March onwards. By the end of March 
only about 60,000,000 roubles of new money had been issued. 
although the demand was estimated at 120,000,000. Since the 
Soviet roubles in circulation now represented only 15,000,000 roubles 
there was a deficit of about 45,000,000. The difficulties were 
greatest in the provinces. At Kazan, when the peasants came 
to market they had to form groups in selling their goods so as to 
be paid in chervontsi?. At Tsaritsin, the workers’ co-operative 
lost 50 per cent. of its customers for lack of small change*. Often 
the premium on chervontsi was as high as 20 per cent. At Sebas- 
topol, groups of workers were paid together in notes of five and ten 
chervontsi. Sometimes the workers were compelled to make their 
purchases, not in the shops where they could buy most cheaply, 
but in those where they could get change‘. 

This shortage of currency, combined with the financial restric- 
tions on industry, was not without effect on the workers. Out 
of 60 trusts inspected in April only 46 had made the payments due 
for the second fortnight of March by 22 April, and 7 of the 46 
were in arrears, some by as much as a fortnight. Two more trusts 
had paid only a part, and 12 nothing at all. For the first fortnight 
of April only 33 trusts had made their payments and 20 had paid 
nothing. In certain cases these delays were systematic. Thus 
Mr. Kamenev, speaking of the ‘‘ petty warfare in financial matters’, 





1 Idem, 5 April 1924. 
2 Economicheskaia Zhizn, 2 April 1924. 
8’ Idem, 3 April 1924. 
* Idem, 14 May 1924. 
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said : “‘ One of the methods of this guerilla warfare is that of paying 
Soviet officials in April only 80 per cent. of their salaries, post- 
poning until May the payment of the remaining 20 per cent. ”’ 

On the whole, the workers have certainly lost by this part of 
the currency reform. The All-Russian Central Council of Trade 
Unions, in a circular report published for the Sixth Congress of 
Trade Unions, expressly stated that “since the beginning of 
March the level of wages has fallen slightly as a result of the currency 
reform and the attendant financial difficulties *’. According to a 
somewhat cautious estimate, the average fall in wages in industry 
during March was 2.5 per cent. (in the textile industry, 9 per cent.)', 

It is indubitable that the reform of the currency has been accom- 
panied by a fall in the real value of wages. but this phenomenon 
might have been merely transitory. Official statements have been 
made revealing that it was in fact the result of a concerted policy. 
In his speech of 31 March, Mr. Kamenev announced that “ we 
intend to keep the real value of wages in April, May and June at 
the March level. No more cost-of-living bonuses will be given, 
for, if they are, it will look as if we did not ourselves believe in our 
currency reform*.’’ This point of view was fully shared by the 
Council of Trade Unions. In agreement with the Supreme Econo- 
mic Council, it issued an important circular*, the principal points 
of which may be summarised as follows : 

The speed with which the reform of the currency has been 
carried out has not allowed of the immediate and definitive fixing 
of wages in a stable unit. During the transition period a mixed 
system has had to be used for calculating wages according to the 
index number of prices : a system based on the fixing of an agreed 
rate of exchange between real roubles and stable roubles and 
corrected by the payment of cost-of-living bonuses. The 
reform, however, has not abolished the instability due to a 
sliding scale of wages. On the one hand this has seriously 
complicated the accounts of the economic authorities and led 
to vagueness in the national budget, a considerable part of 
which consists of wages, and on the other hand it has incon- 
venienced the worker in planning his household expenditure. ‘“‘The 
wage reform must therefore be completed by concluding collective 
agreements for a certain period with a wage fixed once for all 





3 Torgovo-Promyshl ia Gazetta (Journal of Commerce and Industry), 15 May 
1924. 

* Economicheskaia Zhizn, 13 April, 1924. 

* Idem, 5 April 1924. 
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at a stable value and without cost-of-living bonuses. This new 
system must come into force on 1 April and all agreements should 
be valid at least until 1 July. Any agreements concluded either 
in chervontsi or in real roubles must therefore be modified. ” 
Further, the reform of the currency has been accompanied by a 
fall in prices which must necessarily result in a fall in nominal 
wages. 

These were not merely formal declarations. The circular also 
stated plainly that all nominal wages must be reduced in April, 
except for workers in the Donetz Basin and transport workers, 
who had always worked under very unfavourable conditions. The 
method of making the reduction would vary according as the agree- 
ment in force made specific provision for ‘“‘ securing wages ”’ or 
not. The principle was, however, that the nominal wage for March 
would be reduced by an amount representing the average loss from 
depreciation in previous months. The difficulty of making an 
accurate estimate of this loss, and still more of determining its 
average value, has already been referred to. The loss due to delays 
in payment may be estimated with a certain degree of accuracy 
for each undertaking, but the calculation of an average value for 
the loss after the payment of the wage, on purchases made during 
the month, is a very different question. 

There is no doubt that these decisions have been carried out. 
The available figures are not full enough to justify a definitive 
statement, as they only cover the period from March to May. 
The following table shows, however, that the nominal value of 
wages in chervontsi has been maintained?. 
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These figures may be compared with those showing the move- 
ment of the cost of living during the same period’, as measured by 
the index numbers of the cost of the minimum budget? for Russia 
as a whole. The following table shows these two sets of official 
data. 







REAL WAGES? IN RUSSIA AS A WHOLE IN 1924 
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Jan, 34.46 183.6 198.9 18.8 17.4 
Feb, 37.37 205.6 206.4 18.3 18.2 { 
March 37.47 215.3 208.1 17.4 18.0- ’ 
April 36.40 211.3 212.1 16.8 16.7 i 
May 37.16 208.5 202.4 17.8 18.3 ; 


































Tt may therefore be admitted that when the stable currency 
was introduced there was a fall in real wages. This fact is con- 
firmed by the statement of the Central Council of Trade Unions 
quoted above. It is further very probable that real wages have 
not risen again since then, owing to the general policy of leaving 
the nominal value of wages in chervonetz roubles unchanged, ! 
combined with the slow but almost continuous reduction in the 
purchasing power of the chervonetz rouble. Wages would thus ! 
seem to have come to a temporary standstill. 












CONCLUSION 





The solemn promises made in January 1924 that the real value of 
wages would be maintained have not been kept. From the material 
point of view the workers have certainly lost by the reform of the 












! The minimum budget for Russia as a whole represents 7.82 pre-war roubles. 
* The figures given in Soviet publications are slightly different, as appears from 
the following table (Hconomicheskoje Obozrenje, No. 15, 1924). 


Average real wages i 









Month In industry as a whole In Moscow 
Jan. 20.33 27.70 : 
Feb. 20.78 26.52 i 
March 20.72 25.49 
April 19.83 25.48 
May 20.81 26.56 





“« Idem, No. 15, 1924. 
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currency. It is still too early to say whether tae moral security 
they have won is sufficient compensation. There can be no question 
that the certainty of handling stable currency is of the utmost 
importance to the man who lives by his work. It is an inducement 
to save and at the same time an incentive to increase output. 
But it is open to question whether the Russian worker really enjoys 
this certainty. On the one hand it would seem as if he had not 
yet given his consent to this form of insurance ; it has been imposed 
upon him. On the other, the new currency may still fluctuate 
considerably. It may and does happen that industry has such 
financial difficulties to contend with that nominal wages, which 
have now become real wages — a great step in advance — can 
only be paid long after they are due. If so, the worker, realising 
that his means of subsistence have been reduced and that in spite 
of promises he cannot be sure of receiving them in reasonable 
time, ‘‘ will no longer have any incentive to increase his output, 
the level of output already reached will again fall,. . . the worker 
will let things slide, lose confidence in the power of the Soviet 
Government to carry out economic reconstruction, and will become 
completely indifferent and work without enthusiasm!. ”’ 

At the present time the Government is trying to infuse the 
country with new energy. It would like the workers to throw 
all their energies into increasing production. But real wages 
now are not more than 65 per cent. of pre-war wages. If the 
material circumstances of the workers remain at so low a level 
it is doubtful whether they can increase their output and improve 
the production of the country ; but again, if their output is not 
increased it is not easy to see where the necessary funds for raising 
wages are to be found. As far as concerns the Russian worker, 
the vicious circle is complete, and these new problems raised by 
the reform of the currency still await solution. 





1 Statement by Mr. Kouibichov, People’s Commissary for Inspection, in Zeone- 
micheskata Zhizn, 7 Oct. 1924. 
















Community Cultivation of the Soil in Italy 


There are three forms of combined cultivation of the soil in Italy. 
The first is a system of combined leases, when a number of persons 
join together to act as a co-operative society and obtain fair terms from 
the landlord, each, however, holding and cultivating a separate farm ; 
the second, when each member of a co-operative society holds a parcel 
of land which he cultivates, largely for his family food supply, without 
being in a position to run an independent farm ; and the third form, 
when all members of such a society cultivate one jointly owned farm 
and share its risks. The last type of society presents some features 
of special interest. Its most important contribution of principle 
is probably its solution of the problem of wage payment, the mem- 
bers being at once owners of the farm and employed persons ; the 
system adopted is that of the periodical payment of the greater part 
of the wages due, the balance, with any available profits, being dis- 
tributed at the end of the year. The problems of seasonal work and 
the rotation of labour are also met with considerable ingenuity and 
at any rate local success, while the continuous interest of the members 
is ensured by the fact that they are themselves responsible for the 
success of a movement which vitally concerns them. 


_ i greg tlie pene of the soil by a number of persons acting together 
to plough, sow, reap, divide the crops, and share the risks in 
common is notoriously an old experiment and notoriously a difficult 
one. So great are the difficulties that doubts are often thrown 
on its being feasible as a practicable proposition. Yet it has recently 
been done in Italy by a number of co-operative societies of land 
workers, who, pressed by the unsatisfactory conditions under 
which they were earning their living, preferred to associate them- 
selves together and run the risk of becoming farmers — for a risk 
it is — rather than continue to be at the mercy of economic con- 
ditions which reduced them to practical poverty. 

The purpose to be attained — community cultivation — is 
easily conceived and stated, but, as already noted, the difficulties 
arise when practical experiment begins. Perhaps one of the reasons 
for the success of the Italian experiments is that they started 
from no very theoretical or remote basis, but were built up, almost 
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gradually, and almost imperceptibly, seeking to solve immediate 
practical problems, and were conducted by those who were both 
intimately the sufferers from the conditions which it was sought to 
get rid of and also life-long workers on the soil. Consequently none 
of the peculiar difficulties which dog such experiments when city 
inhabitants transport themselves as a new and untried community 
to unusual rural surroundings arose in these cases, none of the 
difficulties which certainly and unhappily attend a body of persons 
who set out to prove a remote and difficult, even if high, moral 
ideal. The new co-operators continued, as they had done all their 
lives, to plough and sow ; what was altered was their economic 
relation to the employment conditions of their district ; but this 
was cardinal. 


TENANTS’ DEFENCE ASSOCIATIONS 


There are two great evils which for many years have greatly 
hampered the development of Italian agriculture ; one is the evil 
of the middleman and the other is the evil of unemployment. As 
to this latter, not only has there often been in the long run not 
enough agricultural work to support the full tale of the agricultural 
population, but this lack of employment is so permanently a 
phenomenon of the winter season that it is not an exaggeration 
to say that in practice a large percentage of the population of 
the rural districts must earn in the summer enough to keep them 
through the winter. 

The evil of the middleman is well known. This is not the place 
to analyse the causes of a phase of property-holding which can 
be pretty well parallelled at some time in many countries. Absentee 
landlordism, in whatever country it be found, brings its own pecu- 
liar revenge. It is, however, only just to recognise that a particular 
kind of absenteeism is probably inevitable ; we refer to the holding 
of land in large quantities by institutions, especially by old chari- 
table and other corporations, who depend onsuch lands in part or 
largely, for their income. Such institutions, as is perfectly natural, 
do not wish to enter into the highly technical business of the 
direct management of land ; moreover, it is important to them 
not to be exposed to variations of receipts. Their obvious and inevit- 
able solution is to hand over their land to an agent. 

There are three forms of co-operative cultivation societies in 
existence in Italy, which may be called respectively the tenants’ 
defence league type, the parcelling-out type, and the unitary type 
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of society!; the last name is explained below ; it designates the most 
important of the three forms. Taking these types of society in 
the order named, the first may be described as simple tenants’ 
defence leagues formed, from the cultivator’s point of view, to 
cope with the unsatisfactory results of handing over estates to the 
middleman : an association of cultivators offers to take the place 
of the agent or middleman. The number of such co-operatives is 
not many, and they are confined, it is believed, to the valley of 
the Po. Their organisation is comparatively simple, for the abso- 
lutely essential functions which they have to fulfil are practically 
only two : to offer to the landlord the needed financial secvrity 
and to obtain for their members the required number of farms in 
good working order. For this purpose a boaro of directors of ordi- 
nary business ability suffices. The strict provisions of the Italian 
Commercial Code, under which agricultural co-operative societies are 
registered, and of the Civil Code are aconsiderable safeguard to the 
landlord of the good faith and financial solidity of the society with 
which he is negotiating, which, in addition, is backed by an elaborate 
system of rural credit. The task of allotting farms to members is 
very much simplified by the practice of taking over an estate already 
sub-divided into such separate farms, each with its own dwelling- 
house, stock, and appurtenances. The number of members of such 
a society is apt to be exactly the same as the number of farms to 
be taken over. In law, indeed, the number of members of a co- 
operative society is unrestricted, but in this particular case the 
difficulty is likely to be more theoretical than real, for the advan- 
tages of joining a society which had already allotted all its farms 
would be practically nil, nor, on the other hand, is a society likely 
to take over the big financial responsibility of an estate much larger 
than it can supply cultivators for. The force of cicumstances, there- 
fore, tends to keep the numbers right. 

On the other hand, there are functions which the co-operative 
society of this type is often called upon to perform. and they are 
important. They arise out of the fact that the usual agreements 
under which the separate farms are run under a middleman are 
not simple sub-tenancies but share-produce agreements. Many 
superior leases, indeed, actually prohibit sub-tenancies. This diffi- 
culty is sometimes got over by arguing that where cultivators are 
actually members ofa society a real sub-let has not been established. 





1 Conduzione indiretta e divisa ; conduzione indiretia a mezzo di quotizzazione ; 
conduzion. diretta ed unita. 
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Yet from the point of view of the society itself sub-letting is 
not an ideal practice, as it deprives the directors of the society 
of a locus siandi for the adequate supervision of the cultivation 
methods adopted, and altogether materially loosens the ties 
between society and member. Consequently it is usual to continue 
what is after all the prevalent system of a share-produce agreement. 
But as soon as this is agreed upon, certain duties begin to accrue 
to the society. Those who conduct it must, in the interest of all 
parties, see that the crops will duly be produced if they are to be 
apportioned ; in other words, they exercise direct supervision over 
cultivation, as did the middleman before them. And as he was 
called upon, by the terms of the agreements which he drew up 
following the common custom of the country, to supply about one- 
half of the working capital for each farm, so are they called upon 
to do the same for their members. In every way, therefore, the society 
is in permanent, direct, and intimate relations with its members. 

The formal organisation of such ‘ defence ’ societies, as they 
may be called, does not differ from that of the other types of societies 
whose constitution is described more in detail below, and may 
therefore here be omitted. One difficulty may be mentioned. 
In the event of the society having a deficit at the end of the year, 
the question arises whether it can impose on its members the pay- 
ment of a contribution beyond what each is bound to pay under 
his share-produce agreement. Such a levy would not be easy to 
enforce. The difficulty, though happily not frequent, is very 
important when it does arise, and it cannot be said that it has yet 
been solved. Some societies, fearing the risk, have been driven into 
adopting the system of pure sub-tenancies, as noted above ; 
but this, as already stated, is too apt to loosen the bonds between 
them and their members. An intermediate form between a 
sub-tenancy and a share-produce agreement has been attempted, 
but has by no means yet been properly worked out. 


PARCELLING-OUT SOCIETIES 


A second type of co-operative society is intermediate between 
that described above asa tenants’ ‘ defence ’ society and the final 
type, for which the name ‘ unitary.’ (a conduzione unita) has been 
adopted, to be described below. It may be defined as the parcelling- 
out type of society. In other words, it takes over an estate and 
parcels it out into holdings for its members. But whereas in the 
first type of society the portion of land allotted to a member was 
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a complete farm of several hectares, with adequate equipment 
and a dwelling-house, in the case of the parcelling-out society what 
is given is a mere cultivable portion of land, generally small, 
without any suggestion of transferring the landworker himself 
or his family to dwell there. Not only is there no dwelling accom- 
modation, but the cultivation equipment is itself not complete. 
In fact, the co-operative society has simply transferred to itself 
the usual system of cultivation found on a latifundiwm or large-scale 
estate, such as are so prevalent in south Italy, Sicily, and Latium. 

The fact that not a complete farm is allotted involves some 
other further differences. If equipment is incomplete, so are crops. 
The holding is not culturally self-sufficing. Emphasis is laid on 
cereals, for the main purpose of the cultivator is to cultivate for 
direct supplies to his family : the tenant of a complete farm who 
is a member of a defence society probably looks rather further and 
presumes to cultivate for the market ; at any rate, he diversifies 
his crops on the usual methods: But the ground allotted by the 
second type of society usually is tillage ground ; the pasture lands 
of the lJatifundia are not usually dealt with by any parcelling-out 
system. 

Another and very important distinction is that the second 
type of society undertakes itself to carry out the process of valua- 
tion and division of holdings. This is perhaps one of its most 
interesting functions. The survey and division processes are vsually 
carried out by technical advice ; an expert is drawn from one of the 
federal consultative services mentioned below. A special committee 
of the society is finally responsible, this committee consisting of 
the board of directors and some other members elected to represent 
the society at large. Holdings of the same size are if possible 
grouped together and then assigned by lot, but can also be grouped 
by area and then assigned according to number in family. 

The usual agreement 1equires rent to be paid either in cash or in 
kind, and the society is accustomed to exercise a pretty intimate super- 
vision over farming operations, making full use of the excellent tech- 
nical services provided by the provincial and district federations. 
The society also engages, in the usual way, following a share-produce 
agreement, to provide capital in the form of seeds, manures, etc., 
while joint use of machinery between the cultivators is commonly 
arranged for. The period covered by agreements varies very greatly ; 
a short agreement may run from 2 to 6 years, but long agreements 
lasting 20 or even 29 years are also known, e.g. in the Trapani 
district. 
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Unitary SOcretTIEs 


It will be seen that the two forms of co-operative agricultural 
enterprise sketched above are not dissimilar in principle : both types 
of societies have for their purpose the acquisition of land and its 
subdivision among their members for cultivation purposes, retain- 
ing a greater or lesser amount of supervision and management 
in their own hands. The results, indeed, are easily distinguishable 
as between the two types ; in one case there come into existence 
(or are continued) a series of separate and independent farms ; 
in the other, the cultivators continue to live in the village, which 
is characteristic of south Europe, and go to and fro to the cul- 
tivation of small holdings. 

There is, however, a form of agricultural co-operative enter- 
prise which in the degree of joint cultivation which it assumes goes 
far beyond either of the two types described above. This is the 
‘ unitary ’ farm (a/ffittanza collettiva aconduzione unita). The word 
‘unitary ’ has been chosen to describe this form of enterprise, 
because the emphasis is on the fact that an estate, when acquired 
by such a society, is henceforward managed as one technica] 
and administrative unit. Here, then, we have community culti- 
vation in its most definite form, and the methods on which such 
an enterprise have been launched are of the closest interest to 
students. 

At the outset it must be remarked that, while the first two types 
of co-operative enterprise were initially evolved to cope with the 
evil of the middleman, the third type has come into being rather 
as an answer to the other evil which we had occasion to note 
above, the evil of unemployment. The formative purpose of such 
societies, their very foundation stone, is to provide work for their 
members, work in sufficiency to support life, and above all, and 
if in any way possible, work of a permanent character. 

To describe a farm as ‘ unitary ’ (when not co-operatively 
worked) is merely toindicate thatit isa farm where the owner (or 
tenant) finds the capital and shoulders the financial risk, manages 
the farm either personally or through a paid manager, and has 
in his direct employment a body of employed persons, namely, 
permanent staff or workers engaged by the day according to his 
needs ; in other words, such a farm is not a latifundium, but an 
ordinary one-man farm. In Italy such farms are common in the 
fertile valley regions of the Po. They have been classified as of 
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two types. In the upper valley, especially in the irrigated and 
intensively cultivated regions of Lombardy and Pied nont, the 
number of stock held and the considerable amount of machinery 
used, in fact, the whole system of farming treated as an intensified 
industry, tends to make a large permanent staff of skilled workers 
necessary and to make day workers, though also employed on a 
large scale. especially in rice cultivation, less important. In the 
lower valley the major part of the operations are carried out by 
labour engaged by the day, and the permanent staff is small. 

When a co-operative society takes over such farms it usually 
preserves the main features of their organisation, only modifying 
them so far as may be required by the peculiar conditions of an 
association of workers. Substantially, the society as such assumes 
the functions of the farmer, providing the necessary capital and 
taking the risks of the undertaking. But there the resemblance 
ends, for labour is provided by members of the society themselves, 
who are in the peculiar position of being employed workers and 
financial partners at the same time. 

Although it is the endeavour of a society to adjust the amount 
of employment it can offer to the needs of its members, two factors 
can interfere. The first is that the number of members of a co- 
operative society is unrestricted by law. Common sense dictates 
the remedy, in a refusal to accept too large a membership, but 
maladjustments must occasionally occur. The second difficulty 
is more serious to deal with and arises out of the seasonal character 
of all agricultural work, which is very marked in Italy, where the 
abundant harvests of the summer imply an amount of labour for 
which no provision can be made during the winter. On farms in 
the upper valley of the Po, where a permanent staff is largely 
employed, members of the society can easily be retained at work ; 
in fact, societies have been formed directly out of the staff on such 
farms. The difficulty rather arises b: cause of the fringe of casual 
labour required at harvesting and other times and on the type of 
farm in the lower valley where casual or, at any rate, daily employ- 
ment predominates. The system adopted is one of a fair and just 
rotation. Members are employed in turn, the period of engagement 
varying widely, according to the needs of the moment, from one 
week or less to the whole season of harvest or other major operation. 
The exact system of fixing rotation differs in different societies, 
some consistently adopting the principle of classifying families by 
size and economic needs, and giving most employment to those who 
need it most. The effort to give continuous work, or as much work 
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as possible, to members results in the carrying out of improve- 
ments which a private farmer might not wish to undertake, and 
has been known to jeopardise the financial soundness of societies. 

Recognising that, even on the most carefully thought-out plan, 
the adjustment of labour requirements to membership cannot 
be complete, other remedies are sought. It is a usual practice of 
co-operative societies, when pressed at harvest time, to engage the 
necessary local labour, paying such temporary workers at the rates 
obtaining in the district. Or the reverse process takes place, and 
members of the society are permitted, when there is no work for 
them at the co-operative farm, to seek employment in the neigh- 
bourhood ; in that case they, of course, retain the wages so earned, 
which cannot be regarded as in any way part of the receipts of 
the co-operative society. A special practice whereby groups of 
workers (possibly the whole membership of a society) undertake 
winter work on contract, perhaps in some entirely different part of 
Italy, should be noted ; it is undoubtedly one of the contributing 
factors which enables many societies to subsist. Such contract 
work consists very often of land improvement, terracing, etc., 
or of road building, canal construction, and so on. The almost 
inexhaustible amount of such work which can still be done in 
Italy is a principal factor in the rural economy of the country ; 
special legislation has very much favoured the position of the co- 
operative societies, which are allowed to tender on special conditions’. 

So much for the rotation of labour. Payment of wages to mem- 
bers for that labour when performed gives rise to another type 
of problem. Members are both owners of the farm and employed 
persons. As owners, their remuneration is in theory determined 
by the profits shown on the balance-sheet at the end of the year ; 
as employed persons they have an undoubted right to fixed wages 
periodically paid. The system of remuneration adopted is a com- 
promise, with more weight laid on the wage principle than on the 
profit principle. This is natural, for the member was, and still is, 
more of a worker than of an owner, and cannot afford to wait for 
his remuneration. Consequently the major portion of remuneration 
is paid periodically, calculated as about 75 or 80 per cent. of district 
rates of wages, and reckoned, of course, on the amount of work 
performed by each member ; the balance due comes at the end of 
the year. Any further profitsare distributed on the proportional 
basis of each member’s financial commitment. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 1, Jan. 1922, pp. 21 et seg. : 
** The Co-operative Movement in Italy ”, by Meuccio RuInt. 
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In this way is solved the vital problem of remuneration for 
labour done. Neither can a worker indefinitely wait for his money, 
nor can a small society, as a rule, successfully continue to exist 
if it must at all moments consider the payment of wages to the last 
halfpenny as a first charge on its resources without any regard 
for other claims. The society must be allowed, as it were, some 
grace : the worker must have due consideration for his daily needs, 
and for the complete absence, in his position, of any facilities what- 
ever for private credit. 


MANAGEMENT AND CONSTITUTION 


The above is an outline of the working and methods of three 
types of agricultural co-operative society, from the point of view 
of the ordinary members. The failure or success of co-operative 
societies, however, depends also on excellence of management, 
and agricultural societies are no exception to this rule ; indeed, 
they illustrate it more forcibly than do most societies. The 
following is a very brief sketch of the constitution and legal 
position of agricultural co-operative societies in Italy and of their 
management. 

Agricultural co-operative societies, like all co-operative societies, 
are constituted under the Commercial Code relating to partnerships 
and companies. They are most frequently in the form of limited 
liability companies with unlimited capital (Article 219). Any 
person whose interests are not contrary to those of the society 
and who fulfils certain legal requirements may be admitted a 
member. His financial responsibility is restricted to the amount 
of his holding, of which the total must not exceed 5,000 lire, while 
the value of each share cannot exceed 100 lire. No member can 
take less than one share, but, whatever the amount of his holding 
his voting power is, on the usual co-operative principles, exactly 
the same in all cases, namely, one vote. 

The general meeting of members elects a board of directors, 
usually 5,7 or 9 persons, annually or else on a system of retire- 
ment by rotation. Provision is also made for a committee of 
(elected) auditors (sindacit) and acommittee of arbitrators (probi- 
viri) to arbitrate between the society and its members or other- 
wise. The auditors exercise functions somewhat wider than that 
of mere auditing of accounts, as they are responsible for the general 
legality of the acts of the society and have power to summon a 
general meeting. They are not necessarily members of the society. 
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Nevertheless, whatever functions of supervision they may exercise, 
the real conduct of the society remains in the hands of the board 
of directors. 

There is nothing in the constitution of societies to prevent 
directors from employing paid assistance, including a manager ; 
indeed, the paid manager is, as a rule, the pivot of the society. 
He need not be a member of the board, he need not even be a 
member of the society. Qualifications of managers vary extraordi- 
narily, from an agricultural diploma or degree to simple experience 
attained by cultivation of the soi] as a peasant side by side with 
peasants. The attractions of secure permanent employment are 
so great that competent men of experience are not difficult to 
find ; such men very often earn hardly more than those over whom 
they are placed, but then they can depend on their earnings at 
all times. It is to be doubted, however, whether there is not sub- 
sequently a considerable leakage into other careers, for it is difficult 
for societies built up with unceasing effort by the small savings 
of moderately remunerated labour ever to be in a position to offer 
the kind of salary whichis attractive toan ambitious man, although 
this may be done. 

Other paid assistance includes book-keeping and _ technical 
agricultural advice, etc. But so large a part of this is provided by 
the joint services arranged by the big district federations that it 
may be considered below under that heading. All paid assistants 
can be discharged by the directors who appoint them. 

The provisions of the Commercial Code enjoin a consi ‘erable 
degree of publicity for the affairs of a co-operative society : initial 
statutes have to be approved, certain books and records are bound 
to be kept, and copies of minutes of meetings have to be forwarded 
to the district civil and criminal tribunal ; the same applies to the 
annual balance-sheet. Registration on the roll of partnerships 
and companies is necessary, and, if land is to be rented or winter 
public contract work undertaken, also on the register of the Pre- 
fecture. 


IMPORTANCE OF WORK DONE BY THE FEDERATIONS 


Reference has more than once been made in the course of this 
article to the joint services provided by district federations. A 
few remarks must be made on these services, for they are very 
important. It is to be noted that they are of high standard ; 
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indeed, without them the local societies could not possibly continue 
their work, as they supply all the specialised knowledge of sur- 
veying and accountancy and the technical agricultural advice 
which is the backbone of what has to be done. It is certain that by 
relieving the local societies of a very great burden and respon- 
sibility they make an absolutely integral and most indispensable 
contribution to the success of the movement. So far is this carried 
that, for example, in book-keeping it often suffices for a local 
society to keep a mere day-book, which is forwarded weekly to 
head-quarters and sorted out there. In crop and other insurance, 
in collective purchase at wholesale prices of seeds, manures, imple- 
ments, and machinery, in technical inspection and advice, in surveying 
operations, in providing credit facilities, the district or provincial 
federations perform vital services. Their organisation is the normal 
one of a board of directors representing the federated member 
societies, and they are usually limited companies with unlimited 
capital (the same form as the member-societies), that capital, 
of course, being subscribed by the societies. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE MOVEMENT 


In summing up the impression left on the mind of the investi- 
gator by the community cultivation movement in Italy, there can 
be no doubt but that, in interest, the unitary type of society stands 
out. It really seems to be a step towards solving the problem of 
joint cultivation of the soil by a number of persons in association. 
This statement may be made in good faith, without denying, 
first, that the geographical extension of this type of society 
is limited — for it is confined to the Po valley, and those best 
acquainted with its possibilities do not necessarily claim that it would 
succeed elsewhere ; and, secondly, without glossing over the fact 
that it has not, in principle, solved the chronic problem of seasonal 
unemployment. On the other hand, it may reasonably be claimed 
that it has fitted itself into the conditions of the local labour market 
with uncommon ingenuity. If it takes advantage of a fringe of 
casual labour existing in the district, if it sends its members to 
work on other people’s farms, that is because the casual labour, 
the neighbouring privately-owned farm, do in any case exist, and 
for causes beyond the control of the co-operators. Co-operative 
societies do not, after all, revolve in a vacuum. 

Perhaps the most integral contribution of principle made by 
these societies is their solution of the problem of wage payment. 
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This has been described in some detail above and need not be re- 
peated here. The final distribution of profits at the end of the year 
should be restricted as far as is humanly possible ; this is the advice 
of those best qualified to judge, who point out that the co-operative 
movement, when it touches anything so expensive as the acqui- 
sition and management of land, is more likely than ever to suffer 
from its great initial difficulty of want of capital. A warning is 
also expressed against admitting members without demanding a 
moderate share-subscription ; the claim to enjoy all the rights 
appertaining to the use of the soil on the taking up of a single 
share priced sometimes so low as 25 lire is to be resisted. The 
same general criticism deprecates the practice sometimes adopted 
by parcelling-out or defence societies, in order to meet the wishes 
of their members, of sub-letting holdings and farms at rents so low 
as not to leave a proper margin for administrative costs. A move- 
ment which caters for those who in truth have no capital is pecu- 
liarly liable to these temptations. Much is hoped for from improved 
credit facilities ; the demands of the leaders of the movement 
include suggestions for really long-term government credit (thirty 
to fifty years) for the purchase of land, and a corresponding period 
for improvements. while the period allowed for repayment for 
other purposes, e.g. for the purchase of stock, etc., should also 
be ample, nine or ten years or the period of the subtenancy, 
and at least a year shouldbe allowed when money is borrowed 
for ordinary working expenses. 

The problem of engaging the complete personal interest of the 
cultivators may be said to have been solved : meetings of boards 
of directors are very frequent. After all, everybody is on the spot 
and everybody is vitally interested. Moreover, the interest is the 
whole interest of the co-operator. To cultivate his holding is his 
business in life : he stands or falls by it. Here the agricultural 
co-operative movement registers one of its few advantages over 
the distributive movement. No one in the distributive movement 
(except, of course, those professionally employed by it), whatever 
his enthusiasm, can make his consumers’ store his business in life, 
because noone spends his whole time in consuming ; his 
livelihood (which absorbs him) lies outside. But in the case of the 
co-operative producer his co-operative activity is his livel hood 
and he and his society obtain all the inherent advantages of 
that situation. 
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Five Years of Compulsory Accident Insurance 
in Switzerland 


After more than ten years of preparation, compulsory accident insur- 
ance was introduced in Switzerland by the Federal Sizkness and Acci- 
dent Insurance Act of 13 June 1911, which was accepted on referendum 
in 1912. After several modifications, the part of the Act dealing with 
accident insurance came into operation on 1 April 1918. The beginning 
of 1923 thus marked the conclusion of the first five-year period of opera- 
tion of compulsory accident insurance, and special interest therefore 
attaches to a survey of its results given in a statistical report recently 
published by the National Accident Insurance Office*. This report 
is the first important one of the kind published since the I \ternatio al 
Conference of Labour Statisticians held last year at Geneva. In the 
main it carries out the recommendations adopted by that Co ference, 
and its publication is of all the more importance in that it demonstrates 
the possibility of fulfilling these conditions. A somewhat full acco.nt 
of its contents is also justified by the fact that they cover a fairly long 
period since the war and, being so recent, are of special value for 
purposes of accident insurance. 

The interpretation of any statistics of accidents necessarily involves 
knowledge of their legislative and financial bases ; for this a few brief 
notes on the Swiss system will suffice. There are two principal branches 
of accident insurance, for industrial and non-industrial accidents re- 
spectively. The establishments covered by the first of these are enumer- 
ated in the 1911 Act and the supplementary Act of 18 June 1915; 
briefly, they include most undertakings except agricultural and private 
forestry undertakings and a large number of small establishments in 
various industries. In addition to accidents, this branch of insurance 
also covers a certain number of occupational diseases in accordance 
with a schedule drawn up by the Federal Council. The second branch, 
insurance against non-industrial accidents, is a novel feature in modern 
social insurance. Its object is to provide compensation for salaried or 
wage-earning employees in industrial undertakings who are exposed 





1 SCHWEIZERISCHE UNFALLVERSICHERUNGSANSTALT: Ergebnisse der Unfall- 
statistik der ersten fiinfidvrigen Beobachtungsperiode 1918-1922. Lucerne, 1924. 
We are authorised to state that the Accident Ixsurance Offic? will be glid to 
send a coov of the report to aay ins:itusion or other body waich requires 
detailed information. 
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or expose themselves to accidents in their spare time. Its scope, how- 
ever, is limited in two ways; it excludes, first, extraordinary risks and 
hazardous occupations (such as mountaineering, aviation, certain 
branches of sport, risks arising from criminal actions, etc.),and, secondly, 
persons employed less than half-time in undertakings covered by the 
Act. The cost of industrial accident insurance is borne by the employers, 
while for non-industrial accident insurance three-quarters of the pre- 
miums are paid by the insured and one-quarter by the state. 

The administration of the Act is entrusted to the National Accident 
Insurance Office in Lucerne, which is an autonomous institution with 
a monopoly of insurance. The Office is also responsible for the com- 
pilation of accident statistics, the chief object of which is to provide 
a scientific basis for the calculation of premiums. 

In the financial administration of the Act the Office is required to 
adopt the system of mathematical reserves, i.e. in drawing up its annual 
accounts it must charge to the item of compensation to insured the 
present value of all payments which, on a calculation of probabilities, 
it will have to make in respect of accidents occurring within the finan- 
cial year. When the insurance scheme first came into operation, 
however, the data necessary for the application of this system were not 
available. The Office therefore began its work with rates fixed more 
or less arbitrarily and based partly on the experience of private insurance 
institutions in Switzerland and partly on that of other countries. During 
the subsequent years the Office made every effort to correct the premium 
rates and determine the normal degree of accident risk and the resulting 
compensation cost in the particular conditions laid down by the Swiss 
law. In addition, however, the statistics of the National Office have 
another object : the study of accidents with a view to their prevention, 
which is implied by the obligation on the Office to take part, together 
with the factory inspectorate, in safety work. 

Although the Swiss statistics serve, in the first place, the practical 
purposes of the National Office, they are also of interest to everyone 
dealing with problems of accident insurance and prevention ; the results 
of insurance against non-industrial accidents are particularly noteworthy. 
On the other hand, it should be borne in mind that the Swiss insurance 
scheme was started and carried on during a period of very serious indus- 
trial depression, and this has left its mark on the results of insurance 
and the statistics obtained. 


THe GENERAL ACCIDENT Risk 


The accident record of Switzerland for the years 1918 to 1922 is 
shown by the following table, giving the number of compensated acci- 
dents involving temporary disability lasting more than two days, per- 
manent disability, or death, for each year separately. 
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NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL AND NON-INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
BY EXTE.T OF DISABILITY 





Industrial accidents Non-industrial accidents 





Permanent Permanent 
Total disability Death Total disability Death 





1918! 71,779 1,252 35 11,027 18] 100 
1919 91,338 1,884 278 20,241 392 147 
1920 94,792 2,497 336 23,119 551 194 
1921 72,903 2,260 277 20,281 603 169 
1922 67,547 2,166 247 18,869 545 140 





























1 The figures for 1918 cover a period of nine months only. 


For purposes of international comparison the statistics of the National 
Office present rates showing the degree of accident risk in all industries 
together. Both frequency and severity rates have been calculated. 

The “ full-time worker ”, who forms the basis of calculation of both 
rates, is defined as one who works 300 days per annum and, as a rule, 
8 hours per day. The number of full-time workers covered by acci- 
dent insurance, which was ascertained by direct investigation for three 
years, was as follows: 


1920 604,000 
1921 523,000 
1922 502,000 


Total 1,629,000 


To obtain the frequency rate, the number of accidents is compared 
with the number of full-time workers. The total number of industrial 
accidents in the years 1920-1922 was 235,242, of which 860 were fatal. 
The total number of non-industrial accidents in the same period was 
32,269, of which 503 were fatal. The resulting frequency rates are, 
for the three-year period 1920-1922, 150 industrial and 40 non-industrial 
accidents, and (.52 fatal industrial and 0.31 fatal non-industrial acci- 
dents, per 1,900 full-time workers. The statistics contain the neces- 
sary data for the calculation of frequency rates for the different branches 
of industry also, hut since these rates do not directly serve the object 
of the statistics they have not been computed. , 

The Office has, however, by means of frequency rates, studied the 
influence of age on the accident risk. It has not yet been settled 
whether the frequency of accidents is a function of age, but the connection 
is generally assumed. The difficulty in studying the question statis- 
tivally is that the age classification of the injured workers only is known, 
that of insured workers as a whole being as a rule unknown. 

Though no detailed statistical tables are given, the National Office 
has examined the question in the light of the Swiss population census 
of 1920, and found no proof of an increase in frequency of accidents 
with increasing age for either industrial or non-industrial ‘accidents. 
The accident frequency was remarkably constant in the age groups 
from 25 to 60 years. On the other hand, among workers under 20 it 
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was markedly higher than among men from 25 to 60 years of age, for 
both industrial and non-industrial accidents. This result was con- 
firmed by a special study of the accident risk in establishments employing 
chiefly apprentices and young workers. 

In pursuance of the recommendation of the International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians, held under the auspices of the International 
Labour Office in November 1923’, the National Office has also calculated 
a general severity rate by computing the number of working hours 
lost on account of accidents in proportion to the number of full- 
time workers. For the calculation of the number of working hours 
lost, the method followed in the Swedish statistics has been adopted. 
An accident resulting in death or permanent total disability has there- 
fore been taken to involve a loss of 7,500 working days. The loss of 
working days per full-time worker (K) is then obtained from the fol- 
lowing formula: K = x x 58 +. 75I +. 7,500D), where N = num- 
ber of full-time workers employed, S = number of days of temporary 
disability, I = percentage of permanent disability, D = number of 
deaths 2. 

The application of this method to the Swiss figures for the years 1920- 
1922 gave the following results : 


SEVERITY OF INDUSTRIAL AND NON-INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, 1920-1922 





Working days lost per full-time worker 





Extent of disability 
Industrial accidents Non-industrial accidents 





Temporary disability 2.5 0.7 
Permanent disability 6.8 1.8 
Death 4.0 2.3 


Total 13.3 




















The severity rates have been calculated only for all industries 
together and for the insured workers as a whole. It is to be regretted 
that these interesting calculations were not pursued further, e.g. for the 
chief industrial groups. The National Office admits that this method 
of measuring the accident risk might facilitate comparison of the im- 
portance of industrial accidents in different countries, but justly points 
out that for really reliahle comparison certain non-statistical conditions 
must be fulfilled. The Office states that, when precise principles 
have been laid down for valid international comparisons, it is 
prepared to follow them and to undertake any additional work involved 
in the interests of the international study of accident problems. 

As. however, the object of the Swiss statistics is to provide a measure 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians, pp. 73-76. Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 4. Geneva, 1924. 

2 IpeEmM: Methods of Statistics of Industrial Accidents, p. 26. Studies and Reports, 
Series N, No. 3. Geneva, 1923. 
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of the cost of insurance, the principal measure of the accident risk 
employed is the compensation cost rate, i.e. the cost of compensation 
either in proportion to the total wage-bill or per case of accident. 
Although they are dependent on legislation and the practice of the law 
courts, these rates nevertheless give an idea of the severity of the differ- 
ent classes of accidents, and have been used especially in the classi- 
fication of accidents by industries and occupations and in the study of 
the causes of accidents. 


ACCIDENTS AND COMPENSATION Cost BY INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS 


The system of risk classes and tariff of premiums prescribed by the 
Swiss Act necessitates a very detailed classification of industries and 
occupations. With a view to fixing premiums, undertakings must be 
grouped in classes according to the accident risk, the classes being again 
sub-divided with reference to the safety appliances and other factors 
influencing the accident risk in the establishments. Similarly, in the 
insurance of non-industrial accidents classes and degrees of risk must be 
established. 

In insurance against industrial accidents, the premiums must be 
fixed in such a way that each class of undertakings will furnish in pre- 
miums an amount covering the expenses caused by this class to the 
National Office ; the premiums may be modified each year. Each class 
therefore includes undertakings which will presumably cause the same 
expenditure on benefits to the insured for the same number of insured 
or the same amount of wages paid to the insured. The first classifi- 
cation having been based on rather scanty material, one of the most 
important purposes of the statistics has been to check and correct this 
classification. Industries have therefore been classified, not as in 
general industrial statistics, but according to their technological nature. 
While homogeneous material has thus been obtained, it has been neces- 
sary to carry the classification of industries into very great detail. In 
the statistics the establishments are placed in about 370 classes, dis- 
tributed in 61 sub-groups, which are further combined in 15 groups. 
It is impossible here to give a detailed classification of accidents and 
compensation cost by classes or even sub-groups of establishments, but 
the following summary table for the 15 principal groups, compiled by 
the International Labour Office, gives a general survey of the statistics 
for the years 1918 to 1922. For purposes of comparison the Office 
has also calculated the compensation cost rate, i.e. the cost of compen- 
sation per 1,000 francs of wages for each industrial group. The Swiss 
statistics do not give this figure, as the available material was not con- 
sidered adequate, and because these rates are not used as such for fixing 
the net premiums for the different classes of establishments. 
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NUMBER AND COMPENSATION COST OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 1918-1922 












































Cost of compensation 
Number Wages insured 
Industrial group of (in thousands Total Per 
accidents of francs) |(in thousands} 1,000 frances 
of francs) of wages 

Stone and earth 13,364 188,997 4,969 26.9 

Metal 119,168 1,798,930 31,373 7.4 

Wood, horn, celluloid, etc. 19,577 228,961 8,605 37.6 
Paper, leather, rubber, printing 

and allied trades 13,443 445,683 4,618 10.4 

Textile, needlework, and clothing} 24,573 1,102,843 6,831 6.2 

Chemicals, food and drink 24,005 473,506 8,894 18.8 
Mining, quarrying, and mineral 

working 14,774 110,792 5,492 49.6 

Building 122,173 1,439,691 51,612 35.8 

Railways 16,205 615,077 7,454 12.1 

Other land transport 17,589 226,907 7,833 34.5 

Water transport 959 17,335 503 29.0 

Lighting, power, and water works 7,598 166,691 4,542 27.2 

Theatres 48 7,556 28 3.7 
Technical and commercial, rail- 
ways, post, telegraph, and tele- 

phone offices 4,805 979,809 2,406 2.5 

Total and average 398,281 7,802,778 | 145,160 18.8 


































It will be seen from the above table that the largest groups of 
industries in Switzerland are the metal, building, and textile industries, 
technical and commercial undertakings, and railways. Theabsolute num- 
bers of accidents are greatest in the building, metal, textile, chemical 
and food, and woodworking and allied groups. The accident risk, as 
suggested by the relation of the cost of compensation to the total wage 
bill in each group, appears to be highest in mining, quarrying, etc., 
woodworking, etc., building, and land transport (cost of compensation 
over 34 francs per 1,000 francs of wages insured), and next to these in 
the water transport, lighting, power, and water works, and stone and 
earth groups (cost of compensation above the general average of 
18.8 francs per 1,000 francs of wages). 

In insurance against non-industrial accidents, the classification is 
determined by the following factors : the time during which the insured 
person is free ; the way in which he uses his spare time, especially per- 
formance of manual work on his own account, use of bicycles, sport, 
etc. ; and the personality of the insured. Since this branch of insurance 
also is compulsory and collective, it has not been possible to take into 
account the personal risks of each insured person, but the insured have 
been grouped under a few headings according to the characteristic risks 
of their life. The classification is as follows: (a) persons employed in 
establishments working regularly and during the normal hours; (5) 
persons employed on building and construction, i.e. establishments the 
work of which is dependent on weather conditions ; (c) persons employed 
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in establishments working irregularly or part time ; (d) persons employed 
in establishments as above and doing agricultural work during their 
spare time or as an incidental occupation; ({e) persons employed in 
industrial establishments on a part-time basis only, those fairly exten- 
sively occupied outside the insured establishment, and those exposed 
to syecial risks outside the insured establishment. 

The National Office has not yet had sufficient experience of this 
classification to allow of a final judgment on the system. It may, 
however, be stated that the individual risks of the insured person are 
so preponderant that the above classification of collective risks hardly 
appears justified. In addition, therefore, accidents have been grouped 
by the gencral nature of employment (office employees and manua! 
workers) and by sex (men and women). The Director of the National 
Office has stated that in future the latter classifications alone will be used 
for the statistics of non-industrial accidents!. In the present summary, 
therefore, the statistics of insurance against non-industrial accidents 
will be classified by these general classes only, the figures for classes 
(a) to (2) being added together ; class (e) is given separately, since acci- 
dents in this small class have not been classified by nature of employ- 
ment and sex. 


NUMBER AND COMPENSATION COST OF NON-INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, 
1918-1922 





Cost of compensation 





Total Per 
(in thousands} 1,000 francs 
of francs) of wages 





Office employees 
Men . 2,220,130 11,223 


Women 394,706 663 
Manual workers 
Men 4,356,973 26,682 
Women 827,524 1,995 
Persons exposed to special 
hazards outside employment 26 3,445 14 











Total and average 92,577 7,802,778 40,577 

















It thus appears that non-industrial accidents are much less frequent 
and less severe among women than among men, and among office 
employees than among manual workers. 


Causes OF ACCIDENTS 


In the study of the causes of accidents, only the immediate 
mechanical causes have been takenintoaccount. As usual in industrial 





2 A. Tzaut: La caisse nationale suisse d’assurance en cas d’accidents ( Annales 
de la régie directe, 1923), pp. 62-63. 
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accident statistics, these causes are classified on three lines. The first 
group is formed by the general causes, which include all kinds of falls 
of obiects and of persons ; handling and lifting objects ; hot, poisonous, 
explosive and similar substances ; splinters; and so on. The second 
group refers to establishments where work is mainly done by machinery 
or where particularly dangerous machines are used. The causes in this 
group are to some extent the same for all industries and to some extent 
classed separately for each industry and each kind of establishment. 
The third group, finally, is formed by non-machine causes peculiar to 
specific industries. 

In the classification of accidents by cause, not only the number of 
accidents but also the rate must be taken into account : as mentioned 
above, the accident rate is measured by the compensation cost rate 
(in this case cost of compensation per case of accident). In the original 
Swiss statistics the total compensation cost and the average cost 
attributed to each class of cause are given by the numerous classes and 
groups of industries. As it is impossible to give this table in full, the 
International Labour Office has compiled a summary table showing the 
number of accidents and the cost of compensation in each cause group 
for the principal industries taken together. Machinery accidents are 
subdivided differently in the different industrial groups ; when a cause 
is given in only one or two groups, this is indicated in the table. 

It is difficult to draw definite conclusions from the table as 
regards the general causes, such as “ lifting and moving of loads by 
hand ”’, “ hand tools ’’, “ falls of persons ’’, and “ splinters’, which show 
the greatest absolute numbers of accidents. It is also rather difficult 
to judge the relative importance of the various cause groups, since 
measurement by the cost of compensation per accident does not include 
the important element of accident exposure. The rate given in the 
table indicates, however, the average severity, judged by their con- 
sequences, of the different classes of accidents. In this respect it would 
appear that the gravest accidents are, in the first place, those due to 
explosions and explosives (in the building and building material indus- 
tries) and mechanical brick presses (building), where each accident, on 
an average, involved a cost of more than 3,200 francs. A second impor- 
tant group of accidents are those due to woodworking machinery in 
general and, within this group, to circular saws in particular, as well as 
those due to transmissions and belts (in all industries) and to electric 
current (in water, gas, and electricity works); in these classes each 
accident cost on the average more than 1,000 francs. To this class 
also belong shunting accidents on railways (average cost 1,050 francs), 
a particularly interesting point, since it confirms the general results 
arrived at in a special study of the accident risk in coupling and un- 
coupling (shunting) operations recently published by the International 
Labour Office!. 





1 INTERNATIONAL LasouR OrFicE: Automatic Couplings and the Safety of 
Railway Workers. Studies and Reports, Series F, Second Section, No. 1. Geneva, 
1924. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, BY CAUSES, 1920-1922 





Number 
of accidents 


Cost of compensation 





Total 


Per accident 








Hand tools, handling of objects 
Collapse, fall, and rupture of objects 
Falls of persons 
Lifting and moving of loads by hand 
Transport 
Hot, corrosive, poisonous, explosive, 
and inflammable substances 
Splinters, chips, etc. 
Machinery : 
Prime movers and working machi- 


nery (other than specified below); 


Transmissions and belts 
Grinding and polishing machinery 
(metals) 

Punching machinery, presses, drop 
hammers (metal, paper, etc.) 
Cutting and shearing machinery 

(metals, paper, etc., chemicals 
and food) 
Circular saws (woodworking) 
Planing machines (woodworking) 
Moulding, jointing, and _ milling 
machinery (woodworking) 
Other woodworking machinery 
Willow, carding, combing, etc. ma- 
chines (textiles) 
Calendars and rollers (textiles) 
Mechanical brick presses (building 
materials) 
Roller paths, etc. (building, building 
' materials) 

Explosives and explosions (building, 
building materials) 

Construction and fitting, electric cur- 
rent (water, gas, and electricity 
works) 

Shunting operations (railways) 

Agriculture, animals 

Wood-felling, snapping of wire, gravity 
cables, etc. (forestry) 

Occupational diseases and injuries 

Miscellaneous 


Total and average 


Frs. 
10,816,200 
10,771,302 
13,820,840 
13,038,206 

4,938,252 


4,761,487 
4,080,888 
6,968,191 
784,266 
649,794 
1,431,985 
91,456 
1,667,250 
577,408 


491,340 
3,098,978 


187,961 
40,721 


161,013 
1,645,372 
663,846 
1,408,681 
193,517 
323,662 
1,154,593 


557,945 
5,709,378 











90,043,532 


Frs. 
220 
619 
641 
263 
801 


504 
202 
502 
1,174 
337 
864 
296 
1,567 
648 


1,002 
1,005 


979 
690 


3,220 
477 
3,550 
1,911 
1,052 
529 
821 


322 
819 


423 











The causes of non-industrial accidents require another method of 
classification. Here the principal point to be taken into account is 
the nature of the action which caused the accident or the locality of 
the accident. There are two principal groups of causes: first, some 
kind of work outside the insured undertaking, and, secondly, the various 
forms of exercise or recreation during leisure time. The different groups 
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of causes and the number and compensation cost in each group will 
appear from the following table : 


NON-INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, BY CAUSES, 1920-1922 





Cost of compensation 





Total Per accident 





Frs. Frs. 
Domestic work 10,130 3,047,118 301 
Agriculture, gardening, cattle and poul- 
try keeping 4,223 2,309,836 547 
Forestry work 1,883 1,188,254 631 
Other occupational work 2,620 1,518,954 580 
Remaining in a house without definite 
work 6,400 2,366,184 370 
Travelling to and from workplace (ex- 
cluding cycling) 5,119 2,271,257 444 
Walking, excursions, travelling, etc. 
(excluding cycling) 9,753 5,880,534 603 
Gymnastics, sport, fire brigade service, 
and shooting practice 7,542 3,798,167 504 
Motoring 586 1,158,191 
Cycling 12,009 4,988,622 
Brawling 535 449,422 840 
Drunkenness 407 518,057 
Miscellaneous 867 547,463 — 





Total and average 62,074 30,042,059 




















The above table is particularly interesting on account both of the 
novelty of the classification and of the light which it throws upon this 
comparatively undeveloped branch of the study of accidents. The 
outstanding points indicated by the table are that, from the point of 
view of accident frequency, domestic work and remaining in a house 
are the most dangerous occupations outside industrial work, and 
cycling is the most hazardous manner of using leisure time. On the 
other hand, according to the compensation cost rate given in the table, 
the most severe accidents in the group of occupations outside industrial 
work are those occurring in forestry, while among accidents occurring 
during leisure time those due to motoring and drunkenness appear 
particularly severe. Accidents in domestic service seem, on the average, 
to involve slighter consequences than any other group of non-industrial 
accidents. 


CONSEQUENCES OF ACCIDENTS 
Temporary Disability 
The first table given in this summary showed that from 93 to 97 per 


cent. of all compensated accidents result in temporary disability. The 
most important point to be studied in these cases, for purposes of 
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insurance, is the period of recovery from the consequences of accidents. 
An analysis of this is useful because it provides a basis, not only for deter- 
mining the cost of medical treatment and compensation for loss of wages 
in cases of temporary disability, but also for general conclusions in 
respect of the accident risk. 

Taking the total number of injuries causing at least three days’ 
disability as 10,000, the following table shows the proportion of injuries 
not yet cured at various periods after the occurrence of the accident. 


DISTRIBUTION PER 10,000 OF INJURIES NOT YET CURED, BY PERIOD 
OF DISABILITY 





Period of disability Injuries not yet cured 





(weeks) 


Industrial accidents 


Non-industrial accidents 











10,000 
7,908 
4,632 
2,733 
1,716 

480 
207 
61 
8 

2 

1 





10,000 
8,307 
5,110 
3,123 
2,022 

611 
263 
72 
9 

3 

1 








It will be seen that non-industrial accidents in general are some- 
what more severe than industrial accidents. 

From the above figures it is possible to calculate the average period 
of recovery and the expectancy of recovery, i.e. the period which, on 
the average, is necessary for an injured person to recover, after any given 
period of disability caused by accident. The latter figure, of course, 
is of importance in the financing of accident insurance, especially at 


the end of the financial period. The figures are as follows : 


AVERAGE EXPECTANCY OF RECOVERY, IN WEEKS 





Period of disability 
(weeks) 


Industrial accidents 


Non-industrial accidents 





/, 
1 





2.45 
2.46 
2.86 
3.55 
4.38 
8.84 
11.20 
13.63 





2.77 
2.70 
3.10 
3.78 
4.58 
8.61 
10.73 
14.14 
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AVERAGE PERIOD OF RECOVERY, IN DAYS, BY AGE AND SEX 





Men Women 





Industrial Non-industrial Industrial Non-industrial 
accidents accidents accidents accidents 





19 and under 17.3 18.7 16.9 17.9 
20-24 18.4 19.2 19.3 19.3 
25-29 19.8 21.2 19.3 20.8 
30-34 21.4 23.5 20.6 22.1 
35-39 23.0 24.3 21.8 23.1 
40-44 24.6 27.5 24.8 26.5 
45-49 26.0 30.3 23.0 33.4 
50-54 27.9 30.6 26.5 30.0 
55-59 31.0 31.3 30.5 35.4 
60-64 32.0 35.3 31.7 42.1 























It will be seen from the above table that the period of recovery 
increases with age, especially in men. Women generally show a shorter 
average period of recovery than men ; this is probably due to the nature 
of their injuries, which are generally slighter than among men. It 
should be noted that the averages for women are based on rather limited 
material, which explains the slight variations in the corresponding 
series of figures. 

The average period of recovery did not remain constant during the 
years under review ; it steadily increased, mainly on account of the 
difficult conditions on the labour market caused by the industrial depres- 
sion through which Switzerland has been passing. In 1918 the average 
period of recovery was 18.8 days for industrial and 21.0 days for non- 
industrial accidents. In 1922 the corresponding averages were 22.5 
and 25.1 days. The compensation cost per case of temporary dis- 
ability also increased, but even more than in proportion to the average 
period of recovery, as will be seen from the following figures. 


OOST OF COMPENSATION PER CASE OF TEMPORARY DISABILITY, 1918-1922 





Year Industrial accidents Non-industrial accidents 





Frs. Frs. 

















The cost of compensation per day of disability in cases of temporary 
disability also increased from 2.8 francs in 1918 to 4.1 francs in 1922 for 
industrial accidents and from 2.6 francs in 1918 to 3.9 francs in 1922 for 
non-industrial accidents. 
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Permanent Disability 


The table given at the beginning of this summary shows that the 
proportion of accidents resulting in permanent disability increased 
considerably from year to year. In 1918 it amounted to 1.7 per cent. 
of the total number of industrial accidents, and also 1.7 per cent. of 
non-industrial accidents. In 1920 the percentages had increased to 
2.6 per cent. for industrial and 2.4 per cent. for non-industrial accidents, 
and in 1922 to 3.2 and 2.9 per cent. respectively. The reason for this 
increase is not due to any important changes in the accident risk, but 
rather to changes in the practice of compensation ; the National Fund 
was compelled by decisions of the courts to grant pensions even for very 
slight injuries — another instance of the extent to which the cost of 
accident insurance and the statistics of accidents are influenced by the 
practice of compensation. 

The following table shows the distribution by degree of disability 
of permanent disability pensions (Jnvalidenrenten) granted. 


CASES OF PERMANENT DISABILITY, BY DEGREE, 1918-1922 





Industrial accidents Non-industrial accidents 





Percentage of disability 
Number me cota . 4 Number — = 














1,490 
4,103 
2,068 
953 
294 
524 
227 
190 
37 
171 


14.8 
40.8 
20.6 
9.5 
2.9 


212 
880 
605 
237 
78 
130 
47 
35 
9 
39 


9.3 
38.7 
26.6 
10.4 


9 
a 


Om hom 
TT 








10,059 








2,272 





S 
— 








It will be seen that the figures for the lowest degrees of disability 
are proportionally very high. The average degree of disability for indus- 
trial accidents is 21.9 per cent., and for non-industrial accidents 23.1 per 
cent. These figures, as the National Office points out, are distinctly 
lower than those for similar insurance institutions elsewhere. 

The following table shows the distribution of cases of permanent 
disability by the age of the injured. 
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CASES OF PERMANENT DISABILITY, BY AGE OF THE INJURED, 1920-1922 





Industrial accidents Non-industrial accidents 





Per cent. 
Number of total accidents 


Per cent. 
Number —_| of total accidents 





19 and under 705 2.1 122 
20-24 856 2.2 196 
25-34 1,571 5.5 334 
35-44 1,411 6.6 376 
45-54 1,357 8.9 364 
55-64 781 12.1 210 

65 and over 242 6.1 97 























Thus the probability that an accident will result in permanent dis- 
ability increases steadily with age up to 65. This is even more marked 
in non-industrial than in industrial accidents. 

In examining the compensation cost of cases of permanent disability, 
it should be borne in mind that, under the financial system of the Swiss 
insurance scheme, the “ capital value “ of the pensions for which the 
National Office is liable is calculated from two factors: the mortalit 
among pensioners, and the results of the revision of pensions, which 
follows on partial recovery of the recipients. Pensions are fixed immedi- 
ately on the termination of medical treatment and may be revised at 
any time during the first three years ; subsequent revisions may be 
made at the termination of the sixth and ninth yearsonly. The influence 
of revision on the calculations is therefore so marked during the first 
three years after the grant of the pension that the mortality factor may 
be neglected. Consequently, the capital values of the liabilities of the 
Office are calculated for the three first years solely on the basis of the 
partial recovery of pensioners ; for the six following years, both mor- 
tality and recovery are taken into account, while from the tenth year 
onwards mortality is the only important factor. 

At first the probable recovery of pensioners was calculated according 
to the experience of the Austrian accident insurance system, but in 


DECLINE IN PERMANENT DISABILITY PENSIONS DURING THE FIRST 
THREE YEARS 





Period of pension Expected amount Actual amount paid 





Months Frs. Frs. 
0 10,000 10,000 
1 : 9,190 9,996 
2 9,000 9,965 
3 8,759 9,880 
6 7,649 9,536 
12 5,799 8,761 
18 4,860 7,908 
24 4,269 7,431 
36 3,914 6,518 
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five years the Swiss National Office has acquired its own experience. 

The difference between the two series of data is shown by two sets of 

figures ; the first of these, which is the only one given here?, shows how 

a pension of 10,000 francs was expected to fall, and actually did fall, 

on the average during the first three years after the grant of the pension. 

The reason for the considerable difference between the two series 

of figures is mainly the differences of legal practice in revising pensions 

in Austria and Switzerland. Although the Swiss figures must as yet 

be regarded as provisional only, they provide a new basis for the cal- 

culation of the capital values of permanent disability pensions?. | 
The National Office has examined in addition the second factor, i.e. 

the mortality among pensioners. The material available for such a 

study was insufficient for a final calculation of mortality, but an in- 

teresting comparison has been made between the expected mortality 

(according to the ordinary Swiss mortality rates) and the actual 

mortality among pensioners. 























MORTALITY AMONG PERMANENTLY DISABLED PENSIONERS 











Pensioners with more than 













All pensioners 50 per cent. disability 
Duration 
aa ms Number Actual | Expected | Number Actual | Expected 
, of pensioners | number number | of pensioners number number 











of deaths of deaths covered of deaths of deaths 





covered 











. 
) 
| 
| 
) 
: 
7,950 803 22 18 
4,585 52 71 438 11 11 . 
| 






eotor 


1,990 21 33 189 4 5 
































Total 14,525 155 217 1,430 37 34 



























The main facts shown by this table are that mortality among pen- 
sioners in general is even less than among the population as a whole, 
but that a high degree of disability clearly diminishes the vitality of 
the injured person. 









Deaths 


During the five-year period under review the proportion of accidents 
resulting in death remained fairly constant, and, contrary to what 
was presumed, was considerably higher for non-industrial than for 
industrial accidents. In 1918 the proportion of fatal accidents was 
0.33 per cent. of the total of industrial accidents and 0.91 per cent. of 
non-industrial accidents. In 1920 the corresponding percentages were 
0.35 and 0.88, and in 1922, 0.37 and 0.74. 

















1 The second series of figures shows the quotient of decline (Abfallsquotient) 
calculated from the formula ug = (lz + 1) / lz, where 1zis the amount of 
pension z months after it was fixed. 

* The report of the National Office gives also the “ capital values "’ of pensions 
to be used in future calculations, but these figures may be omitted here. 
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In calculating the costs of insurance resulting from fatal accidents, 
i.e. survivors’ pensions, two factors must be taken into account: the 
general mortality rate and the widows’ re-marriage rate. The basis 
used for the former was the Swiss mortality tables, that for the latter 
the experience of the Dutch Insurance Bank. Both of these were 
found satisfactory. 

The actual distribution among the different groups of beneficiaries 
of the cost of survivors’ pensions is shown by the following table : 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SURVIVORS’ PENSIONS, BY BENEFICIARIES, 
1918-1922 





Industrial accident Non-industrial accident 
Class of beneficiaries Seeueenes Sneusanse 





Widows 49.8 
Children 23.4 
Brothers, sisters, and 

ascendants 26.8 

















It will be seen that pensions to brothers, sisters, and ascendants 
account for a very large proportion of the total expenditure on sur- 
vivors’ pensions. This is due‘to the fact that under the Act pensions 
are granted to ascendants whether they were economically dependent 


upon the deceased worker or not. 

The average cost per fatal accident was 15,082 francs for industrial 
and 13,857 francs for non-industrial accident insurance. These figures 
are remarkable, especially when compared with those resulting from 
the old system of employers’ liability, under which the maximum com- 
pensation was 6,000 francs, including even compensation for loss of 
wages when death did not occur immediately after the accident. 


TotraL Cost or ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


The total cost of Swiss accident insurance from 1918 to 1922 has been 
calculated by the National Office as at 31 December 1923. The method 
adopted was as follows. The amounts paid in respect of temporary 
disability (medical benefits and compensation for loss of wages) result- 
ing from accidents which occurred during the five-year period 1918- 
1922 were simply added together. In order to arrive at the cost of 
compensation for permanent disability and death, in view of the pro- 
visions of the law, the amount of pensions and (in exceptional cases‘ 
commuted pensions paid up to the above-mentioned date was increased 
by the amount of the capital covering the pensions current on the said 
day, calculated by the methods referred to on a previous page. 

The total amount of wages insured on 31 December 1923 was 
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7,803 million francs. The total amount of compensation paid was as 
follows : 










Per thousand 






Amount 






in francs francs of wages insured 
Industrial accidents 145,160,000 18.6 
Non-industrial accidents 41,134,000 5.3 









The percentage distribution of these amounts among the different 
kinds of compensation is as follows : 







Class of compensation Industrial accidents Non-industrial accidents 


Medical benefits 20 







Compensation for loss of wages 32 29 
Permanent disability pensions 34 27 
Survivors’ pensions 14 26 : 







—— —_—, 


100 





Total 








s 


The law prescribes the constitution of a reserve fund, which is all 
the more necessary as the National Office is financially an autonomous 
institution. When the Nasional Office began its work the Confederation 
granted 5 million francs for the reserve fund and during its first five 
years the National Office increased its reserves to 12.6 million francs. 
It estimates, in the light of the experience of the first five years, that 
the reserve should be increased to 25 million francs. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the cost of administration for 
the period 1918 to 1922 amounts on an average to 11.5 per cent. of the 
total amount of insurance premiums collected ; half of this cost is met 
by the Confederation. It is to be noted that this cost includes, in ad- 
dition to expenses connected with accident insurance proper, the expenses 
of the general administration of the Insurance Act, which is entrusted 
to the National Office. 







———— eee 


















Collective Agreements, Labour Disputes, and the 
Work of the Official Conciliators in Sweden in 
1923 ° 










The Swedish Social Board has just published its annual reports for 
1923 on collective agreements, labour disputes, and the work of the 
official conciliators. In view of the close relationship between the subjects 
dealt with, and of the necessity for reducing the expenses of publication, 
the three reports are issued in a single volume. 














2 SOCIALSTYRELSEN : Arbetsistadllelser och kollektivavtal samt férlikningsmannens 
verksamhet ar 1923. Stockholm, Norstedt, 1924. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


The statistics of the Swedish Social Board show that 899 collective 
agreements were concluded during the year, in which 4,896 employers 
and about 213,000 workers were concerned. At the end of 1923 the num- 
ber of collective agreements in force was 1,975, affecting about 391,000 
workers. The corresponding figures for the three previous years were 
as follows : 


Year Employers Workers 


1920 1,876 349,000 
1921 2,256 424,000 
1922 1,762 313,000 


Of the 899 new agreements in 1923, 501 were signed by organised 
and 398 by unorganised employers. In 891 agreements the workers 
concerned were organised, and in 8 they were unorganised. The majority 
(676) of these agreements concerned private undertakings employing, 
102,000 workers. A further 201 agreements, affecting 22,000 workers, 
regulated conditions of work for all or most of the undertakings in some 
specific industry or locality. There were also 8 provincial agreements 
and 14 national agreements affecting respectively 13,000 and 76,000 
workers ; in 1922, 27 national agreements were concluded affecting 
97,000 workers. It appears that 789 of these agreements are valid 
for a maximum period of one year ; 106 for a period of from one to two 
years, 1 for a period of from two to three years, while 3 contain no 
provision with regard to the period of validity. 

Freedom of association is assured to 181,000 workers by a clause to 
this effect inserted in 656 agreements. In 351 agreements it is stipulated 
that foremen and persons who may be considered as the special 
representatives of the employers shall not be allowed to join a trade 
union. About 142,000 workers are affected by 579 agreements in 
which provision is made for a system of direct negotiation between the 
parties concerned, with possibility of appeal to the principal organisations 
interested. In 182 agreements, covering 52,000 workers, it is provided 
that disagreements are to be submitted to a conciliation or arbitration 
committee. With only one exception, these committees have to confine 
themselves to disputes as to the interpretation and application of existing 
agreements. 

Most of the collective agreements concluded during 1923 contain 
provisions as to payment, whether for time or piece work ; 285 agree- 
ments, however, covering 36,000 workers, mention only payment for 
time work. Extra pay for overtime, etc., is in general as follows : 


Percentage increase on normal pay 


Overtime (day) 25- 35 
Night work 50-100 
Work done on Sundays and holidays 70-100 


Since the Act of 1919 establishing a 48-hour week in industry came 
into force, the working day has, as a rule, been 8% hours on the first 
five days of the week, and 514 hours on Saturday. 
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In 671 agreements, covering 166,000 workers, provision is made for 
annual leave. In 344 agreements, covering 120,000 workers, an annual 
holiday of less than one week is provided for ; 208 agreements covering ) 
21,000 workers provide for one week’s annual leave, and 90 agreements 
covering 21,000 workers provide for an annual period of from seven to . 
eleven working days. A minimum period of two weeks’ annual leave 
is provided for by 29 agreements, covering about 3,200 workers, prin- 
cipally municipal employees, Norrland miners, and the higher grade staff | 
of the mercantile marine. 

Provisions concerning apprenticeship are contained in 77 agreements 
covering 6,610 workers ; 73 of these fix the rates of pay for apprentices 












and the period of apprenticeship. 
A number of agreements extend employers’ liability in regard to 
workers’ accidents beyond the limit imposed by the legislation in force. 
Sickness insurance is not yet compulsory in Sweden ; 609 agreements, 
however, covering 140,000 workers, contain clauses assuring certain | 
advantages to workers who fall ill. In 265 agreements, covering | 
25,143 workers, the employer undertakes to make a money payment | 
to wage-earners during illness. In 2] agreements, covering 4,350 workers 
it is stipulated that the workers must belong to a sick benefit fund. | 
In 466 agreements, covering 132,000 workers, it is stipulated that free 
medical treatment shall be provided; in 124 agreements covering 
21,000 workers the employers agree to pay for drugs and medical requi- 
sites ; while in 360 agreements covering 89,000 workers the employers 
agree to pay for hospital treatment. 

















—— 








LaBour DISPUTES 





The total number of industrial disputes accompanied by a stoppage 
of work (strikes and lockouts) which took place in Sweden in 1923 was 
206, affecting 102,896 workers. Of these 42,995 took part in strikes, 
21,506 were locked out, and 38,395 were involved in disputes of 
various kinds. The following table shows the position in 1923 as com- 
pared with that of the preceding years: 










LABOUR DISPUTES IN SWEDEN, 1914-1923 















































ee el Ec) ee 
1914 115 247 14,385 620,500 
1915 80 110 5,119 83,300 
1916 227 499 20,711 474,700 
1917 475 1,424 46,701 1,108,800 
1918 708 2,689 61,223 1,436,400 
1919 440 2,363 81,041 2,295,900 
1920 486 2,954 139,039 8,942,500 
1921 347 2,322 49,712 2,663,500 
1922 392 1,260 75,679 2,674,580 
1923 206 799 102,896 6,907,390 
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It will be seen that the number of disputes in 1923 was less than in 
any of the seven preceding years. On the other hand, however, disputes 
have never previously affected such large numbers of workers, except 
in 1909 (the year of the general strike) and in 1920. The average 
number of workers involved in each dispute was 500, while the corre- 
sponding figure for the period from 1912 to 1922 was only 146. The 
most serious were the national disputes in the iron, forestry, wood 
pulp, saw milling, and building industries ; in these alone more than 
50,000 workers were involved. 

The disputes recorded in 1923 resulted in a loss of 6,907,390 days’ 
work, or an average of 16.4 days per worker. In 1922 the average loss 
per worker was 7.3 days ; during the period from 1910 to 1922 the average 
was 3.7 days ; in 1909 it was 29.3 days. 

As in previous years, the majority of the disputes arose over wage 
questions. In 54 cases (26.2 per cent. of the total number of disputes) 
an increased wage was demanded; in 56 cases (27.2 per cent. of the total) 
the dispute arose out of wage reductions ; and in 27 cases (13.1 per cent 
of the total) out of other cognate questions. 

The most extensive disputes in 1923 were those affecting the paper 
industry, in which 39 per cent. of all the workers in the industry were 
involved. The next in order were the wood-working industry, with 
36.7 per cent. of all the workers, and the metal and machine construction 
industries, with 30.8 per cent. 

The following table shows the results of the disputes : 


RESULTS OF LABOUR DISPUTES IN SWEDEN, 1912-1922 anp 1923 





Disputes in which a stoppage 


of work took place Workers involved 





1912-1922 | 1923 | 1912-1922 | 1923 








Number|Per cent.|Number Percent. | Number |Per cent.| Number |Per cent. 





In favour of 
employers 892 | 25.4 23 ‘ 99,669 | 19.4 3,075 3.0 
In favour of i 
workers 878 | 25.1 52 |! 25. 58,742 | 11.5 4,046 3.9 
Compromise {1,589 | 45.3 i 348,005 | 67.8 94,877 | 92.2 
Unknown or 
pending 146 4.2 18 ; 6,765 1.3 898 0.9 



































Total {3,505 : 100.0 | 513,181 ; 102,896 {100.0 
| 





Of the disputes in which organised workers took part, 26.2 per cent. 
were settled in favour of the workers and .10 per cent. in favour of the 
employers. For unorganised workers the corresponding proportions 
were 13.3 and 26.7 per cent. Of the stoppages of work which took 
place in the establishments of organised employers, 27.2 per cent. ended 
in favour of the workers, and 17.5 per cent. in favour of the employers. 
Unorganised employers, however, were compelled to grant the workers’ 
demands in 23.3 per cent. of the disputes, while ey were themselves 
successful in 4.9 per cent. Baal 
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Trade unions affiliated to the General Confederation of Labour, 
together with a certain number of autonomous organisations, expended 
about 7 million kronor during 1923 in strike and lockout pay. Wages 
lost are estimated at about 57 million kronor. The Employers’ Feder- 
ation paid out 6,334,000 kronor to its members in strike and lockout 
indemnities. : 

Complaints of breach of contract were lodged in 45 disputes. In 
32 cases the complaint was made by the workers against the employers, 
in 7 cases by the employers against the workers, and in 6 by both parties 
simultaneously. On 113 occasions stoppage of work was preceded by 
negotiations, while in 93 cases a “ lightning ” strike took place. The ) 
official conciliators and conciliation committees contributed to the | 
settlement of 65 disputes. 















WoRK OF THE OFFICIAL CONCILIATORS 








According to the reports of the seven district conciliators to the 
Social Board under section 13 of the Labour Disputes (Conciliation) 
Act, and of the special conciliators chosen to settle disputes in specific 
industries and the conciliation committees, the total number of disputes 
settled by conciliation was 194 in 1923, as against 279 in the preceding 
year ; the annual average for the period 1915 to 1922 was 229. There 
were, however, about twenty cases in which negotiations did not take 
place, either because the parties concerned refused the offer of con- 
ciliation, or because an agreement was reached prior to or just after 
receipt of the offer. 

The following table shows the number of disputes from 1907 to 1921 
and during 1923, the number submitted to conciliation, and the number 
of workers affected. 
















DISPUTES SUBMITTED TO CONCILIATION AND NUMBER OF WORKERS 
AFFECTED, 1907-1921 anp 1923 


Disputes settled after 
stoppage of work 











Disputes settled without 


stoppage of work Total 










Period 








Number 
of disputes 


Workers 
involved 


Number 
of disputes 


Workers 
involved 


Number 
of disputes| 


Workers 
involved 








































































1907-1913 103 — 218 — 321 

1914-1918 105 70,137 313 62,046 418 132,183 
1919 40 33,438 111 40,678 151 ~74,116 
1920 61 40,987 121 121,269 182 162,256 
1921 48 93,126 115 21,689 163 115,015 
1923 81 106,893 90" 95,746 171 202,639 




















1 A comparison of these figures with tue statistics of satoppiges shows thit the con-iliators in- 
tervened in 40 per cent. of the total stop.ze3, while the number of workers involved in these 
stoppages was 92 per cent. of the total number of Workers affected by all the strikes ani lockouts 
during the year. The corresponding figures for the perio] 1915-1922 were 27.8 and 56.4 per cent. 


respectively. 


The proposal to submit the dispute to conciliation came in 134 cases 
from the conciliators, in 8 cases from the employers, in 8 cases from 












the workers. and in 21 cases frum both the parties concerned. 
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It is especially interesting to study the distribution of these disputes 
by their causes, as this gives a clearer idea of the conciliator’s function. 
Of the 171 disputes in which the conciliators or conciliation committees 
intervened, 60 (35.1 per cent. of the whole) were about wage reductions, 
and a further 60 about wage increases ; 8 (4.7 per cent.) were caused 
by other wage questions, and 14 (8.2 per cent.) by questions of engage- 
ment and discharge of workers. The conciliators also took part in 
the settlement of a certain number of disputes relating to demands 
for collective agreements and other problems of organisation, working 
conditions, etc. Out of this total of 171 disputes 143 (83.6 per cent.) 
were settled during the year. In the remaining 28 cases (16.4 per cent.) 
the intervention of the conciliators had no actual result, either because 
the parties concerned opened direct negotiations or because the dispute 
remained unsettled. An analysis of the disputes in which a settlement 
was directly due to the intervention of the district conciliators shows 
that in 123 (71.9 per cent. of all the cases submitted to them) a com- 
promise was arrived at, while 11 disputes (6.5 per cent.) were settled in 
favour of the workers, and 5 (2.9 per cent.) in favour of the employers. 
The corresponding figures for the period 1915 to 1922 were 62, 8.9, 
and 4.7 per cent. respectively. 


The Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation 
in Great Britain * 


The Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation was appointed in December 
1922 by the Prime Minister, then Mr. Bonar Law ; it was composed 
of three economists? and had an agricultural assessor*. The field 
allotted to it by the terms of reference exceeded national limits, and 
indeed it may be considered unusually wide, since the task imposed 
upon the Tribunal was nothing less than to enquire into the methods 
which have been adopted in countries other than Great Britain “ to 
increase the prosperity of agriculture and to secure the fullest possible 
use of tlie land for the production of food and the employment of labour 
at a living wage ” during the fifty years immediately preceding the 
setting up of the Tribunal. The purpose of the examination of these 
methods was to advise as to the desirability of the adoption in Great 
Britain of such as have proved successful in other countries. 





1 Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation : Final Report. Cmd. 2145. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. 405 pp. 5s. 

* Sir William AsHLery, Professor of Commerce and Vice-Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, Chairman ; Professor W.G.S. ApAms, Gladstone Professor 
of Political Theory and Institutions, Oxford ; Professor D.H. Macarecor, Drum- 
mond Professor of Political Economy, Oxford. 

3 Mr. C.S. Orwty, Director of the [stitute for Research in Agricultural Eco- 
nomies, Oxford. 
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A vast amount of well-sifted information is presented in a compen- 
dious form in the Final Report of the Tribunal. The bulk of the volume 
consists of two separate reports, one signed by Sir William Ashley and 
Professor Adams, and the other by Professor Macgregor. Although 
on some matters these two reports may represent different points of 
view, the Tribunal is careful to state in its covering letter that this is 
mainly because in one or the other report certain aspects of the problem 
under review have been more fully treated, and the signatories desire 
that their several contributions should be regarded as “‘ supplementary 
one to the other ”’. 

Included in the first report, which touches on an extremely wide 
series of problems, ranging from agricultural area and output, through 
land tenure, education and research, and other subjects, to such headings 
as transport and rural industries, is a short survey of “ Employment 
in Agriculture ”. The authors point out that while a relative decline 
(by comparison with other occupations) of persons employed in agricul- 
ture need not indicate more than that a country has extended its manu- 
factures and commerce, even an absolute decline does not necessarily 
indicate a decline in agricultural prosperity, but may be accounted for 
by the development of machinery and labour-saving devices. In 
Great Britain the absolute decline between 1871 and 1921 was roughly 
200,000 men and boys, with an unspecified decline in woman’s labour ; 
between 1911 and 1921 the reduction was 70,000, so that the decline 
has certainly been more rapid in the later part of the half-century. 
The number of persons (4.4) employed per 100 acres in Great Britain 
is now actually lower than in other states of Western Europe (Denmark 
5.5, Germany 6.5, France 7.0, Holland 9.0, Belgium 10.0). 

On the question of wages the signatories come to the conclusion 
that, allowing for all factors, the wages of agricultural labour before 
the war in Great Britain were better than in any other West European 
country, while the same statement still remains true after the war, 
although instances were found of earnings very similar to those in 
Great Britain. Attention is, however, drawn to the difficulties of any 
comparison, as the system of small holdings and family farming on 
the European continent is not really comparable, either from the 
material point of view or in psychological standards, with the British 
system of wage-paid labour. 

At the same time, in spite of the fact that wages and hours in agri- 
culture in Great Britain compare favourably with those in other countries, 
the signatories recommend that wages boards! be re-established, and 
express their belief that only by increasing wages and improving housing 
and other conditions for agricultural workers will it be possible to arrest 
the drift from the land. 

A very large number of detailed recommendations press home the 
importance of a policy encouraging rural credit, small holdings, co-opera- 
tive effort, education and research, propaganda, insurance, etc. 

Professor Macgregor in a report which, as mentioned, touches on the 





1 Since the report was published the Agricultural Wages Act providing for 
the setting up of wages boards has come mto force. 
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same problems from a slightly different angle, discusses in some detail 
both wages and employment. Agriculture he observes to be generally 
a badly paid industry, and estimates the common pre-war ratio of 
agricultural real wages to industrial real wages in Europe as roughly 
2to 3. It is this ratio, and not the absolute level of agricultural wages, 
which causes the rural exodus, the remarks on which, and on problems 
of rural life generally, by this author are peculiarly illuminating. 

In both reports not only is an immense amount of ground covered 
in a concise form but, as the subject is treated on a comparative basis 
in all these papers, as between Great Britain and other West European 
states, the closely reasoned conclusions will claim the attention of those 
who hold that national experience should be available for the good of 
all nations. 

On the extremely important question of the admitted decline of 
the arable area in Great Britain, with its inevitable accompaniment of 
shrinkage in employment, the signatories point to a number of “ directly 
acting measures ”’ which may temporarily arrest it and even have a more 
and more permanent influence. Their discussion of the wider aspects 
of this problem, its national bearing and implications, shows that any 
project to arrest it is no longer an agricultural question, but becomes a 
problem of the balance of national factors, such as public health, 
security, etc., over against each other. 

Two memoranda by Mr. Orwin are appended. The first is concerned 
with the position of English agriculture, and is accompanied by a chart 
showing the influence of price on acreage under wheat from 1868 to 
1913', to which the writer refers as proving without question that “the 
price of any agricultural commodity controls the quantity produced ”’. 
He points out that means which exist in industrial enterprises to increase 
production suffiziently to offset a fall in prices are not at the command 
of the farmer, and that English experience has shown that activity in 
scientific discovery may to some extent check but cannot arrest the 
decline. The second memorandum deals with the rights of the tenant 
farmer as secured by custom, and the statutory recognition of these 
rights, which dates from 1875, when the first Agricultural Holdings Act 
was passed, up to the 1923 Agricultural Holdings Consolidation Act. 
The vexed question of compensation to outgoing tenants is also carefully 
considered. 

The appendices comprise memoranda and statistics from official 
and other sources. Much material relating to agriculture in the United 
States of America has been brought together : there is a paper on the 
development of agricultural policy in Italy, and the Tribunal has included 
an English translation of an informative memorandum by the Prussian 
Ministry of Agriculture on agricultural wages in Prussia, as also a 
summary of land reform legislation in Czechoslovakia. “ Afforestation 
operations abroad ” are examined by the British Forestry Commissioners. 
Tables of duties on certain descriptions of agricultural produce “ im- 
ported into various foreign countries” and “ into various British pos- 





1 Prepared by Mr. A. W. Ashley, of the Institute for Research in Agricultura 
Economics, Oxford. 
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sessions ”’ are included on a scale which admits of useful comparison, and 
an admirable index increases the value of the report considered as a 
book of reference. 

That the work done by the Tribunal has international interest is 
suggested by the preface, signed by the three economists and the agricul- 
tural assessor, thanking in particular the Foreign Office for reports 
supplied by British representatives abroad, and the International Labour 
Office “for much valuable material prepared for our use”’. In the 
body of the report reference is again made to the International Labour 
Office as having — with the Belgian Peasants’ League (Boerenbond) — 
supplied such details as are available in regard to the rates of agricultural 
wages in Belgium. 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Very few new figures have been received since the last tables were 
published. 

In Germany the number of unemployed has decreased considerably, 
both of totally unemployed (a réduction of about 10 pr cent.) and of 
workers on short time (a reduction of nearly 40 per cent.). This im- 
provement in industrial activity is due to a variety of causes, 
including the abolition of the customs barrier on the Rhine, the 
reduction of transport rates on the Federal railways, the reduction 
of discount rates, the granting of loans on more favourable terms by 
the Reichsbank and the Deutsche Golddiskontbank, etc. 

In other countries there are no changes of any importance, exept 
in Poland, where the last figures received show that the number 
unemployed is rising steadily month by month. 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
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The sign * signifies ‘‘ no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 
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! Before June 192% the figures relate to workers wholly unemployed ; after that date the number of short 
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time workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on the date the returns is included, 
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1 Provisional figures. 


TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 
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' The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 





STATISTICS 


Prices and Cost of Living 


The few index numbers of wholesale prices received since the last 
issue of the Revi‘w show an upward tendency in several countries. 
This is especially marked in Egypt, where an increase of 9 points, or 
about 6 per cent., is recorded. 

Cost of living and retail prices have risen in Egypt, Spain, Fin- 
land, Italy, India, Luxemburg, Norway, Poland, the United Kingdom, 
Sweden, and Czechoslovakia. So far only foodstuffs seem to be affected. 
In Austria prices are almost stationary, except for a slight rise of 1 
per cené. on food stuffs and clothing. In South Africa and Canada, 
too, the latest figures show there is practically no change. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN GERMANY 





Index numbers Index numbers of retail prices in paper marks! 
of wholesale prices (Base : 1913-1914 = 1) 
in gold marks 





Heating and 


(Base : . 
1913 = 100) Cost of living | Food | Clothing | lighting 





816 
1662 


1510 
121 1490 
116 1550 
115 1450 
12 1420 
127 1440 
131 == 





























1 000,000,000 omitted. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN RUSSIA 
(Base : 1923 = 100) 





Retail prices 












































STATISTICS 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


The tables below giving wage and price statistics in various cities at 
1 August 1924, or the nearest date for which figures are available, are 
in continuation of corresponding tables published in the last number of 
the Review' which gave data generally for 1 July 1924. Information is 
given for 16 cities, the figures having been supplied to the International 
Labour Office in each case by the department of the central government 
or of the municipality which compiles these data. 

Table I gives money wage rates, generally based on those fixed by 
collective agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, 
engineering, furniture-making, and the printing and bookbinding 
industries. The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work 
at ordinary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts 
of cost-of-living bonuses and family and other allowances paid in certain 
cities are included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all 
cases strictly comparable, as for some cities, for which minimum rates 
are given, the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In other cases 
the figures given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates which 
differ to a very small extent from actual rates. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of the wage-earners and their 
families. No comparisons of real wages in the different cities on the 
lines of those in table III of the article in the last number of the Review 
have been made. As was there indicated, the calculations of the index 
numbers of real wages will be made once every three months, this 
being considered adequate in view of the degree of stability of wages 
and prices which has now been reached in most countries. 











1 International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 4. Oct. 1924, pp. 630-648: 
*“‘ Comparison of the Levels of Real Wages in Certain Capit 1 Cities.” By a 
printers’ error, in the table on p. 641 tue weakly co1sum otion of cneese in the 
Scandinavian countries was given 3.10 kg. instead of 0.10 kg. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Migration Movements 


Statistics of oversea emigration and immigration of Portuguese 
nationals are given this month for the first time. The figures, which 
are quarterly, cover third class passengers embarking and disembark- 
ing at the ports of Lisbon and Oporto. 

A new series of statistics has been received from the Polish Govern- 
ment. The delay in sending them is due on the one hand to the appli- 
cation of the new Decree on the colle tion of statistical data and the 
registration of emigrants and repatriates, and on the other to the inter- 
val which must necessarily be allowed for classifying and tabulating 
the data collected for the purpose by the employment exchanges and 
consulates. As in previous months, the figures in table I are based 
on the returns of the shipping companies. The figures in table II of 
oversea repatriation of nationals during the first half of 1924 are based 
on the returns of the consulates in the United States, Canada, and South 
America. From 1 January 1924 the number of continental emigrants 
(table III) is determined every month by a new method!. 

In Italy since the beginning of 1924 the General Emigration Depart- 
ment has published various series of statistics of continental emigration, 
based on passports issued, exit slips detached from the passports, and 
on a combination of these two, and also the number of emigrants who 
actually leave the country, whether holding the usual papers or not, 
as returned by the principal frontier stations. There is a difference 
of about 30 per cent., between these latter figures and those given by 
the exit slips for the first half of 1924. The exit slip figures are still 
given in table IJI, for the sake of comparison with previous years, and 
also because the statistics based on passports and exit slips together 
are not yet compiled for continental repatriation. But it should be 
noted that continental emigration from Italy is about one-third greater 
than the numbers given here. 

For the United Kingdom, it should be noted that the figures for the 
first quarter of 1923 include migrants from and to all parts of Ireland, 
whether through Irish or British ports, while those for the second 

quarter do not include migrants through ports of the Irish Free State. 
The statistics for the first and second quarters of 1924 do not cover 
migrants from and to the Free State, nor migrants from and to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland who may have embarked or disembarked 
in Free State ports.* 





1 Cf. In‘ernational Lthour Review. Vol IX No. 5, May 1924, pp. 728-755: 
** Statistics of Continental Mi r tion in Polard”’. 

* The Board of Trade Journal, 27 Mar. 1924, p. 391, and 25 Sept. 1924, 
p. 353. 


OVERSEA EMIGRATION OF NATIONALS OR FOREIGN RESIDENTS 


TABLE tI. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE III. CONTINENTAL EMIGRATION OF NATIONALS 
OR FOREIGN RESIDENTS 
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The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. 
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1 Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ". 


* This figure tncludee 8,506 returned emigraute for whom the month of returo is not stated. 
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TABLE IV. CONTINENTAL IMMIGRATION OF NATIONALS 
OR INTENDING FOREIGN RESIDENTS 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE V. EMIGKATION IN TRANSIT OF NON-RESIDENT FOREIGNERS 
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Immigration in transit of non-resident foreigners, 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”, The sign — signifies ‘ figures not yet received ”. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are given in the original language with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used'. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International Labour 
Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1923 


JAPAN 


* Imperial Ordinance No. 481. (Date on which Act No. 35 concerning Mini- 
mum Age for Admission of Children to Employment at Sea and Health Certi- 
ficates has been put into force.) Dated 19 November 1923. (Kampo, 20 Nov. 
1923.) (Date of putting into force: 15 December 1923.) 


* Imperial Ordinance No. 482 (providing for certain exceptions in the appli- 
cation of the Law No. 35 concerning Minimum Age for Admission of Children to 
Employment at Sea and Health Certificates). 19 November 1923. (Kampo, 
20 Nov. 1923.) 


NORWAY 


Resolusjon om at fabrikker som fremstiller svovisyre, salpetersyre eller ammo- 
niumnitrat uten anvendelse av elektrisitat ved den kjemiske prosess skal opfores 
pa fortegnelsen over saerlig sundhetsskaldelige bedrifter 29. Juni 1923. (Norsk 
Lovtidende, 1923, 2nen avdeling, p. 258.) 

[Resolution providing for the registration, on the list of industries specially 
injurious to health, of factories in which sulphuric acid, nitric acid, or nitrate of 
ammonia is manufactured without the use of electricity in the chemical process. 
Dated 29 June 1923.] 





1 List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = 
Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parariéma B’) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; J. O. = Journal 
Officiel ; Lik. = Likumu un Ministru Kakinita noteikumu Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = 
Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; 
8. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders; 8. z. n. = Sbirka zikonu a narizeni 
(Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic) ; L.8. = Legislative 
Series of the International Labour Office. 
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SWITZERLAND 


Aarau 
Verordnung betreffend die staatlich organisierte Berufsberatung. Vom 24. 
August 1923. 


Aargau 
Verordnung betreffend das kantonale Einigungsamt. Vom 18. Juni 1923. 


Basle (Town) 
6 
* Verordnung betreffend regelmassige Nachtarbeit von Lehrlingen. Vom 
16. Januar 1923. 


Berne 
Regierungsratsbeschluss vom 21. Juli 1923 betr. Anzahl der Lehrlinge. 
Verordnung vom 15. November 1923 iiber die Berufslehre der Drogisten. 


Freiburg 
* Gesetz betreffend Kollektivstreitigkeiten in den Staatsbetrieben und in den 
konzessionierten Unternehmen. Vom 17. Februar 1923. 


Geneva 

Réglement pour les Commissions de surveillance des apprentissages. Du 
4 décembre 1923. 

Réglement de la Commission centrale des Prud’hommes. Du 4 décembre 1923. 

Arrété du 17 décembre 1923 portant modification au réglement d’exécution de 
la loi sur le repos hebdomadaire du 2 juillet 1920, modifiée par l’arrété du 24 juin 
1921. 
Glarus 

* Gesetz tiber Arbeiterschutz. Vom 6. Mai 1923. 


Neuchatel 


Arrété concernant la durée du travail des apprentis pAatissiers-confiseurs. 
Du 28 décembre 1923. 


Nidwalden 

Voliziehungsverordnung zum Fabrikgesetz vom 20. Januar 1923. (§§ 8-15: 
Einigungsstellen.) 
Obwalden 

Voliziehungsverordnung zum Fabrikgesetz vom 22. November 1923. (§§ 9- 
17: Einigungsamt.) 
Ticino ; 
Decreto legislativo del 1° giugno 1923: Modificazione del decreto legislativo 
regolante il lavoro nei panifici e pasticcerie. 


[Legislative Decree to amend the Legislative Decree to regulate work in baker- 
ies and confectioners’ establishments. Dated 1 June 1923.] 


Uri 
Verordnung zur Abanderung der Verordnung uber die Errichtung eines kan- 
tonaJen Einigungsamtes. Vom 27. Februar 1923. 


Vaud 

Gesetz betreffend die Ausiibung von Handel, Industrie und Gewerbe. Vom 
13. November 1923. 
Zug 

Verordnung tiber das kantonale Einigungsamt. Vom 28. Dezember 1923. 
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Zurich 


Verordnung zur Abd&nderung der Verordnung betreffend die Lehrlingsprii- 
fungen. Vom 15. Marz 1923. 


Verordnung tiber das kantonale Einigungsamt. Vom 9. August 1923. 
Beschluss des Regierungsrates betr. Normalarbeitsvertrag fir Dienstmadchen. 
Vom 15. Dezember 1923. 
Zurich (Town) 


Verordnung tiber die Sonntagsruhe in den Ladengeschaften des Metzgerei- 
und Wurstereigewerbes. Vom 15. Dezember 1923. 


URUGUAY 


* Ley de 15 de febrero de 1923 sobre salario minimo rural. 
[Act respecting the minimum wage in agriculture. Dated 15 February 1923.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1924 


ARGENTINE 


Decreto modificando el decreto reglamentario de la Ley Num. 11232 (Caja 
Nacional de Jubilaciones y Pensiones de Empleados de Empresas Bancarias). 
El 26 de mayo de 1924. (Boletin Oficial, 1924, No. 9101, p. 569.) 

[Decree to amend the administrative regulations under Act No. 11232 (National 
Superannuation and Pension Fund for Bank Employees). Dated 26 May 1924.] 


Decreto modificando el decreto reglamentario de la Ley Num. 11289 (Caja de 
previsi6n social). El 28 de mayo de 1924. (Boletin Oficial, 1924, No. 9101, p. 570.) 

[Decree to amend the Decree issuing administrative regulations under Act 
No. 11289 (Provident Fund). Dated 28 May 1924.] 


Decreto : Caja de Jubilaciones Ferroviarias. Manteniendo las disposiciones 
reglamentarias del decreto de 28 de mayo ppdo. El 5 de julio de 1924. (Boletin 
Oficial de la Repdblica Argentina, 1924, No. 9116, p. 265.) 

[Decree: Railwaymen’s Superannuation Fund. Maintaining the regulations 
laid down by the Decree of 28 May 1924. Dated 5 July 1924.] 


™ Decreto del Departamento del Trabajo dei 22 de julio de 1924 : Creandv en ese 
Departamento cinco puestos de auxiliares para la vigilancia e inspeccién de la 
ley 10505. (Inspeccién de trabajo a domicilio.) (Boletin Oficial, 1924, No. 9131, 
p. 866.) 

[Decree of the Department of Labour, creating in the Department five posts 
of assistant supervisors and inspectors under Act No. 10505. (Inspection of Home 
work.) Dated 22 July 1924.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Queensland 


Additional Regulation under “ The Primary Producers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tions Act of 1923”. Dated 20 June 1924. (Queensland Govt. Gazette, 1924, 
Vol. CXXII, No. 141, p. 1649.) 


Regulations in pursuance of ‘“‘ The Primary Producers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tions Act of 1923”. Dated 26 June 1924. (Queensland Govt. Gazette, 1924, 
Vol. CXXII, No. 148, p. 1701.) 


Amended Regulations under “ The Unemployed Workers Insurance Act of 
1922”. Dated 26 June 1924. (Queensland Govt. Gazette, 1924, Vol. CXXII, 
No. 148, p. 1697.) 
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Rules concerning casual workers under “ The Unemployed Workers Insurance 
Act of 1922 ”. Dated 26 June 1924. (Queensland Govt. Gazette. 1924, Vol. CX XII, 
No. 148, p. 1697.) 

Regulations to be observed in reformatory prisons under “‘ The Criminal Code 
Amendment Act of 1914”. Dated 25 July 1924. (Queensland Govt. Gazette, 
1924, Vol. XXXIII, No. 23, p. 216.) 


AUSTRIA 


Vercrdnung vom 3. Juli 1924. (B.G.Bl. Nr. 233) betreffend Verlautbarung des 
Statuts des Kriegsbeschadigtenfonds. (A. N., 1924, Nos. 7-8, p. 134.) 

Erlass vom 12. Juli 1924, Z. 767, an alle Industriellen Bezirkskommissionen 
betr. allgemeinen Bedingungen fiir die Gewahrung von finanziellen Beihilfen aus 
den Mitteln der produktiven Arbeitslosenfiirsorge (§ 29 des Arbeitslosenversi- 
cherungsgesetzes). (A. N., 1924, Nos. 7-8, p. 146.) 

Durchfihrungserlass vom 16. Juli 1924, Z. 35875 Abt. 16, an alle Industric!- 
len Bezirkskommissionen betr. Arbeitslosenversicherung der Wehrmanner, (A. N., 
1924, Nos. 7-8, p. 145.) 


CANADA 


Alberta 

An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund). Assented 
to 12 April 1924. (Ch. 33.) 

An Act respecting the Hours of Labour of Employees of Permanent Fire Depart- 
ments. Assented to 12 April 1924. (Ch. 37.) 

An Act respecting the Two-Platoon System for the Employees of Permanent 
Fire Departments. Assented to 12 April 1924. (Ch. 38.) 

An Act respecting Benevolent and other Societies. Assented to 12 April 1924. 
(Ch. 11.) 


ESTHONIA 


Sundmafaruse muntmine ja téiendamine kauplemise aja kohta Parnu linnas. 
21. augustil 1924. (Riigi Teataja, 1924, Nos. 115-116, p. 647.) 

[Amendments and additions to the binding regulations respecting the hours 
for the sale of goods in the town of Pirnu. Dated 21 August 1924.] 


Sundméarus Kauplemise aja muutmise kohta Baltiski linnas. 2. september 
1924. (Riigi Teataja, 1924, Nos. 115-116, p. 648.) 

[Binding Regulations respecting the alteration of hours for the sale of goods 
in the town of Baltiski. Dated 2 September 1924. 


FRANCE 
Laws 


Loi du 24 septembre 1924 portant ratification du décret du 13 juin 1923 décla- 
rant la loi du 1¢* avril 1898 relative aux sociétés de secours mutuels applicable 
dans les départements du Bas-Rhin, du Haut-Rhin et de la Moselle. (J.O., 1924, 
No. 253, p. 8702.) 


Loi du 24 septembre 1924 portant ratification du décret du 3 décembre 1923 
déclarant applicables dans les départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de 
la Moselle Jes dispositions du livre II du Code du travail relatives 4 l’emploi des 
enfants dans les thédtres et professions ambulantes et a l’emploi des étrangers. 
(J. O., 1924, No. 253, p. 8702.) 


Orders 


Décret du ministére des Affaires étrangéres du 28 aodit 1924, portant promul- 
gation de la convention d’assistance signée 4 Luxembourg, le 4 janvier 1923, entre 
le Gouvernement de la République francaise et le Gouvernement du Grand-Duché 
de Luxembourg en vue d’établir ’égalité de traitement entre les ressortissants des 
deux Etats en ce qui concerne les Jois d’assistance. (J. O., 1924, No. 231, p. 8065.) 
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Décret du ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de I’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
sociales du 9 septembre 1924, portant réglement d’administration publique pour 
Vexécution de la loi du 24 décembre 1923 relatives 4 l’amélioration des retraites 
de vieillesse et d’invalidité des ouvriers mineurs. (J. O., 1924, No. 242, p. 8401.) 


Décret du ministére du Travail, de l’ Hygiéne, de I’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
sociales du 24 septembre 1924 déterminant les attributions des contréleurs des 
retraites ouvri¢res et paysannes. (J. O., 1924, No. 253, p. 8728.) 


GERMANY 
Laws 
Gesetz tiber den am 1. Juni 1923 unterzeichneten Handelsvertrag zwischen 
Deutschland und Litauen. Vom 12. Juli 1924. (R. G. BI., 1924, II, p. 205.) 


Gesetz sur Abanderung des Reichsversorgungsgesetzes. Vom 4. August 1924. 
(R. G. BL, 1924, I, p. 677.) 


Gesetz zur Aenderung des Gesetzes iiber das Verfahren in Versorgungssachen. 
Vom 4. August 1924. (R. G. BL, 1924, I, p. 677.) 


* Gesetz zur Aenderung der Verordnung itiber Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 
11. August 1924. (R. G. BL, 1924, I, p. 681.) 

Gesetz iiber die Personalverhaltnisse bei der Deutschen Reichsbahn-Gesell- 
schaft. Vom 30. August 1924. (Reichsbahn-Personalgesetz.) (R. G. BL, 1924, 
II, p. 287.) 


Orders 


Bestimmungen itber die Berechnung des wéchentlichen Arbeitsverdienstes 
in der Invalidenversicherung. Vom 14. Juni 1924. (R. G. BL, 1924, I, p. 647.) 

Bekanntmachung gemiss § 35 des Hausarbeitsgesetzes vom 27. Juni 1923. 
Vom 2. August 1924. (R. Arb. BL, 1924, Nr. 16, p. 317.) 

Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers V 3 Nr. 4041-24 vom 2. Juli 1924, betref- 
fend das Mieterschutzgesetz. (R. Arb. Bl., 1924, No. 16, p. 322.) 


Anordnung tiber Verwendung von Beitragsaufkommen der Erwerbsiosen- 
firsorge. Vom 12. August 1924. (R. Arb. BI, 1924, No. 16, p. 314.) 


Verordnung iiber die Ejinstellung und Beschaftigung auslindischer Arbeiter 
in Sachsen. Vom 20. August 1924. (R. Arb. BL, 1924, No. 17, p. 346.) 


Prussia 


Dritte Verordnung zur Durchfithrung der Preussischen Steuernotverordnung. 
Vom 12. Juli 1924. (R. Arb. BI., 1924, No. 16, p. 322.) 


Thuringia 


Verordnung iiber Berufsberatung und Lehrstellenvermittlung. Vom 25. Juni, 
1924. (Gesetzsammlung fiir Thiringen, p. 299.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Law 


* An Act to consolidate the enactments relating to National Health Insurance. 
Dated 7 August 1924. (14 and 15 Geo. V, ch. 38.) 


Orders 


The National Health Insurance (Subsidiary Employments) Order 1924. Spec- 
ial Order, dated 2 June 1924, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Com- 
mittee, the Minister of Health, and the Scottish Board of Health, acting jointly, 
under paragraph (i) of Part II of the First Schedule to the National Insurance 
Act, 1911 (1 and 2 Geo. V, c. 55) and by the said Joint Committee acting alone 
under the Proviso to section 1 (2) of the said Act. (S. R. and O., 1924, No. 912.) 
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The Unemployment Insurance (Banking Industry Special Scheme) Order 1924. 

+ Special Order dated 18 June 1924, made by the Minister of Labour under the 

Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 and 11 Geo. V, c. 30). (S. R. and O., 
1924, No. 817.) 


The Trade Boards (Retail Bespoke Tailoring Trade, Great Britain) (Revoca- 
tion) Regulations, 1924, dated 6 August 1924, made by the Minister of Labour 
under section 11 of the Trade Boards Act, 1909 (9 Edw. VII, c. 22). (S. R. and 
O., 1924, No. 834.) 


England and Wales 


The Trade Boards (Retail Bespoke Tailoring Trade, England and Wales) 
(Constitution and Proceedings) Regulations, 1924, dated 6 August 1924, made 
‘v the Minister of Labour under section 11 of the Trade Boards Act, 1909 (9 Edw. 
VII, c. 22). (S. R. and O., 1924, No. 835.) 


Scotland 


The Trade Boards (Retail Bespoke Tailoring Trade, Scotland) (Constitution 
and Proceedings) Regulations, 1924, dated 6 August 1924, made by the Minister 
of Labour under section 11 of the Trade Boards Act, 1909 (9 Edw. VII, c. 22). 
(S. R. and O., 1924, No. 836, p. 64.) 


HUNGARY 


Am. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 1924 evi 64029 szamu rendelete a 
benzint vagy hasonlo kénnyen gyulo tisztitoanyagpt hasznalo vegytisztito (tisztito) 
ippartelepekre vonatkozo ovszabalyok targyaban. 12 szeptember 1924. (Buda- 
pesti Kézlény, 1924, 202 szam.) 

[Order of the Minister of Commerce No. 64029 of 1924 respecting measures 
for the protection of workers in chemical cleaning establishments in which benzine 
or other easily inflammable cleaning materials are used. Dated 12 September 1924.| 


ITALY 
Laws 


Regio decreto-legge 29 giugno 1924, No. 1359. Istituzione presso i] Ministero 
della guerra, di un ruolo transitorio per la sistemazione dei minatori di guerra 
che da non meno di due anni, prestano servizio di scritturazione presso i corpi e 
gli uffici dipendenti dal Ministero stesso. (G. U., 1924, No. 215, p. 3112.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1359 respecting the institution at the Ministry of War 
of a provisional grade for disabled ex-service men who have been employed for 
not less than two years as copying clerks in the offices of the said Ministry. Dated 
29 June 1924.] 


Regio decreto-legge 19 luglio 1924, No. 1322. Trattamento del personale navi- 
gante di bassa forza dipendente dalle Ferrovie dello Stato, addetto alle linee di 
navigazione tra il continente e le isole. (G. U., 1924, No. 209, p. 3069.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1322 respecting the conditions of service of lower 
grade seafaring staff in the employment of the State Railways employed on ship- 
ping lines between the mainland and the islands. Dated 19 July 1924.] 


Regio decreto-legge 8 agosto 1924, No. 1323. Modificazioni ai Regi decreti 
30 dicembre 1923, No. 2994, e 22 maggio 1924, No. 844 sullo stato giuridico ed il 
trattamento economico dei salariati statali. (G. U., 1924, No. 209, p. 3068.) 

[Legislative Decree to amend the Royal Decrees of 30 December 1923, No. 2994 
and 22 May 1924, No. 844, respecting the legal status and remuneration of state 
employees. Dated 8 August 1924.] 

Regio decreto-legge 24 agosto 1924, No. 1371. Provvedimenti a favore dei 
vecchi pensionati delle nuove Provincie. (G. U., 1924, No. 216, p. 3124.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1371 containing provisions for the benefit of old age 
pensioners in the new provinces. Dated 24 August 1924.] 
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Orders 


Regio decreto 10 luglio 1924, No. 1370. Misura de! premio per i servizi straor- 
dinari prestati dagli impiegati ed agenti addetti agli opifici, stabilimenti e depositi 
dell’ Amministrazione dei monopoli industriali. (G. U., 1924, No. 216, p. 3124.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1370 respecting the rates of bonuses payable for overtime 
worked by persons employed in the works, warehouses, and establishments of the 
Industrial Monopolies Administration. Dated 10 July 1924.] 


Regio decreto 19 luglio 1924, No. 1352. Estensione alla citta di Fiume ed alla 
provincia del Carnaro delle leggi e dei regolamenti riguardanti la cedibilita e la 
pignorabilita degli stipendi e delle mercedi. (G. U., 1924, No. 213, p. 3109.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1352 to extend to the city of Fiume and the province of Car- 
naro the Acts and regulations respecting the cession and attachment of wages and 
salaries. Dated 19 July 1924.] 

Regio decreto 19 luglio 1924, No. 1346. Estensione alla citta di Fiume ed al 
territorio della provincia de} Carnaro della legge e dei regolamenti per la prote- 
zione ed assistenza degli orfani di guerra. (G. U., 1924, No. 212, p. 3092.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1346 to extend to the city of Fiume and the province of 
Carnaro .the Act and regulations for the protection and relief of war orphans. 
Dated 19 July 1924.] 


JAPAN 


* Imperial Ordinance No. 20 of 1924: Constitution (organisation of the Em- 
ployment Exchange Commission). Dated 2 February 1924. 


LATVIA 


Papildinajumi un pargrozijumi noteikumos par kooperativam sabiedribam 
un vinu savienibam. 19 junija 1924. (Lik., 1924, 15 burtnica, No. 114.) 


[Act to amend and supplement the Order respecting co-operative societies and 


federations thereof. Dated 19 June 1924.] 


LUXEMBURG 





* Loi du 28 aoat 1924 concernant la santé et la sécurité du personnel occupé 
dans les ateliers, les entreprises industrielles et commerciales ou aux travaux de 
construction, d’aménagement, de réparation ou de terrassement. (Mémorial, 
1924, No. 44, p. 613.) 


NETHERLANDS 
Orders 


* Besluit van den 28sten Juli 1924, tot nadere wijziging van het Algemeen 
Reglement Dienst. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 382.) 

[Decree to further amend the General Service Regulations. Dated 28 July 
1924.] 

* Besluit van den 28sten Juli 1924, tot nadere wijziging van het Algemeen 
Reglement Dienst Locaalspoorwegen. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 383.) 

[Decree to further amend the General Service Regulations for local railwayS. 
Dated 28 July 1924.] 

* Besluit van den 28sten Juli 1924, tot nadere wijziging van het Tramweg- 
reglement. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 384.) 

[Decree to further amend the Tramway Regulations. Dated 28 July 1924.] 


Besluit van den 28sten Juli 1924, tot nadere wijziging van het Koninklijk be- 
sluit van 5 September 1916 (Staatsblad No. 434), gewijzigd bij het Koninklijk be- 
sluit van 5 Februari 1920 (Staatsblad No. 57); tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld bij artikel 17 der Stuwadoorswet. (Staatsblad, 
1924, No. 390.) 
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[Decree to further amend the Royal Decree of 5 September 1916 (Staatsblad, 
No. 434) as amended by the Royal Decree of 5 February 1920 (Staatsblad, No. 57), 
issuing public administrative regulations under section 17 of the Stevedores Act. 
Dated 28 July 1924.] 


* Besluit van den 28sten Juli 1924, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 23 Augustus 1920 (Staatsblad, No. 729), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in het vierde lid van artikel 77 der Arbeidswet 
19. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 389.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 23 August 1920 (Staatsblad, No. 720), 
issuing public administrative regulations under subsection (4) of section 77 of the 
Labour Act 1919. Dated 28 July 1924.] 


Besluit van den 28sten Juli 1924 houdende een voorloopige voorziening betref- 
fende de bezoldigingen van het personeel der Indische Pensioen- en Weduwen en 
Weezenfondsen. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 394.) 

[Decree containing provisional regulations respecting the remuneration of the 
Staff of the Indian Pensions and Widows’ and Orphans’ Funds. Dated 28 July 
1924.] 


Besluit van den 28sten Juli 1924, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit van 
28 November 1919 (Staatsblad, No. 791) tot herziening van het Koninklijk be- 
sluit van 14 Augustus 1919 (Staatsblad, No.538) tot vaststelling van een algemee- 
nen maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in de artikelen 37, derde lid ; 40, eerste lid 
aen b; 40, derde lid ; 40, zesde lid ; 41, vierde lid ; 43, tweede lid ; 50 - 57, tweede 
lid ; 87 in verband met artikel 409, 197, tweede lid, en 221, derde lid, der Invali- 
diteitswet. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 388.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 28 November 1919 (Staatsblad, No. 791) 
to amend the Royal Decree of 14 August 1919 (Staatsblad, No. 538) issuing public 
administrative regulations in pursuance of sections 37, subsection (3) ; 40, subsec- 
tion (1) (a) and (db), (3) and (6) ; 41, subsection (4) ; 43, subsection (2) ; 50 ; 57, sub- 
section (2) ; 87 in conjunction with 409, 197, subsection (2), and 221, subsection (3) 
of the Invalidity Act. Dated 28 July 1924.] 


Besluit van den 28sten Juli, 1924, houdende bepalingen omtrent het perso- 
nee] van den Rijksgebouwendienst. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 392, verbeterde uit- 
gaaf.) 

{Decree issuing regulations respecting the staff of the Public Buildings Depart- 
ment. Dated 28 July 1924.] 


Besluit van den isten Augustus 1924, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van den 27sten December 1919, tot uitvoering van de artikelen 223, derde lid, 
en 224, der Invaliditeitswet. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 405.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 27 December 1919, for the carrying- 
out of section 223, subsection (3) and section 224 of the Invalidity Act. Dated 
1 August 1924.] 


Besluit van den isten Augustus 1924, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van den 17den September 1921 (Staatsblad, No. 1067); houdende bevel tot ver- 
vaardiging voor alle loonklassen van rentezegels ten bewijze van de betaling van 
vier, negen en dertien premién en tot vaststelling van de modellen dier renteze- 
gels. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 401.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 17 September 1921 (Staatsblad, No. 1067), 
containing instructions for the issue of pension stamps for all wage classes as certi- 
ficate of payment of four, nine, and thirteen premiums, and prescribing the designs 
for these pension stamps. Dated 1 August 1924.] 


Besluit van den isten Augustus 1924, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 15 October 1920 (Staatsblad, No. 787), tot vaststelling van de modellen der 
dagzegels, gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 18 Augustus 1921 (Staatsblad, 
No. 1027). (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 400.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 15 October 1920 (Staatsblad, No. 787) 
prescribing designs for daily pension stamps, as amended by the Royal Decree 
of 18 August 1921 (Staatsblad, No. 1027). Dated 1 August 1924.] 
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Besluit van den 9den Augustus 1924, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 12 Maart 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 63) tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maat- 
regel van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 35, eerste lid, der Land- en Tuinbouwonge- 
vallenwet 1922, zooals dat besluit is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 17 Juli 
1923 (Staatsblad, No. 370). (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 412.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 12 March 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 63) 
issuing public administrative regulations in pursuance of section 35, subsection (1) 
of the Agricultural Accidents Act 1922 as amended by the Royal Decree of 17 July 
1923. Dated 9 August 1924.] 


Besluit van den 9den Augustus 1924 tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maat- 
regel van bestuur, als bedoeld in de artikelen 23b der Pensioenwetten voor de 
landmacht en de zeemacht (Staastblad, 1922, Nos. 66 en 65) zooals deze zijn gewij- 
zigd bij de wetten van 2 Juli 1923 (Staatsblad, Nos. 328 en 329). (Staatsblad, 1924, 
No. 414.) 

[Decree issuing public administrative regulations in pursuance of sections 23 (b) 
of the Acts respecting pensions in the army and navy (Staatsblad, 1922, Nos. 66 
and 65), as amended by the Acts of 2 July 1923 (Staatsblad, Nos. 328 and 329). 
Dated 9 August 1924.] 


Besluit van den 9den Augustus 1924, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 30 Augustus 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 424), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 25 onder b der Land- en Tuinbouwon- 
gevallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 411.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 30 August 1923 issuing public adminis- 
trative regulations in pursuance of section 25 (6) of the Agricultural Accidents 
Act, 1922. Dated 9 August 1924.] 


POLAND 


Laws 


Ustawa z dnia 10 czerwca 1924 r. o spolecznem posrednictwie pracy. (Dzien- 
nik Ustaw, 1924, No. 58, poz. 585, str. 855.) 
[Act respecting the public employment exchange system. Dated 10 June 1924.] 


* Ustawa z dnia 12 czerwca 1924 r. w przedmiocie uzupelniena dekretu Komi- 
sarjatu Naczelnej Rady Ludowej zdnia 6 lipca 1919 r. o organizacji biur posred- 
nictwa pracy. (Dziennik Ustaw 1924, No. 58, poz. 586, str. 856.) 

[Act to supplement the Decree of the Commissariat of the Supreme Council 
of the People respecting the organisation of employment exchanges. Dated 12 June 
1924.] 

Ustawa z dnia 17 lipca 1924 r. w przedmiocie zmiany niektorych postanowien 
ustaw o sadach przemyslowych i sadach kupieckich. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, 
No. 72, poz. 697, p. 1036.) 

{Act to amend the provisions of the Acts respecting industrial and commercial 
courts. Dated 17 July 1924.] 


* Ustawa z dnia 18 lipea 1924 r. 0 zabezpieczeniu na wypadek bezrobocia. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1/24, No. 67, poz. 650, p. 989.) 
[Act respecting unemployment insurance. Dated 18 July 1924.] 


Ustawa z dnia 18 lipca 1924 r. w przedmiocie uprawnien Ministra Pracy i 
Opieki Spolecznej do powolywania Nadzwyczajnych Komisji Rozjemczych do 
zalatwiania zatargow zbiorowych pomieddzy pracodawcami a pracwnikami rol- 
nymi. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 71, poz. 686, p. 1026.) 

[Act to authorise the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare to convene the 
special arbitration commissions for the settlement of collective disputes between 
employers and workers in agriculture. Dated 18 July 1924.] 


Orders 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Skarbu z dnia 30 czerwca 1924 r. wydane w poro- 
zumoeniu z Ministrem Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej o przerachowaniu na zlote kwot 
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w ubezpieczeniu od wypadkow w b. dzielnicy pruskiej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, 
No. 58, poz. 590, str. 858.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Finance respecting the conversion into Polish currency 
(zloty) of accident insurance contributions in former Prussian territory. Dated 


30 June 1924.] 


Rezpovzadzenie Ministra Skarbu z dnia 30 czerwca 1924 r. wydane w poro- 
zumieniu z Ministrem Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej w sprawie przerachowania na 
zlote kwot pienieznych, wyrazonych w ustawie z dnia 19 maja 1920 r. o obowiaz- 
kowem ubezpieczeniu na wypadek choroby. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 58, poz. 
591, str. 858.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Finance issued in agreement with the Minister of 
Labour and Social Welfare respecting the conversion into Polish currency (zloty) 
of the pecuniary benefits mentioned in the Act of 19 May 1920, respecting com- 
pulsory sickness insurance. Dated 30 June 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 2 lipca 1924 r. o panstwowej pomocy 
lekarskiej dla funckjonarjuszow panstwowych, sedziow i prokuratow, ich rodzin 
oraz emerytow. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 73, poz. 725, p. 1095.) 

[Decree of the Council of Ministers respcting the provisions of medical assist- 
ance by the State for public officials, judges and public prosecutors and their 
families, and for officials on the retired list. Dated 2 July 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Przemyslu i Handiu w porozumieniu z Ministrem 
Spraw Wojskowych z dnia lipca 11 1924 r. o ustaleniu rodzajow kotlow paro- 
wych, podlegajacych nadzorowi wzgledhie dozorowi Ministra Spraw Wojskowych. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 69, poz. 676, p. 1015.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Industry and Commerce issued in agreement with 
the Minister of War to specify the kinds of boilers of the inspection and testing 
of which the Minister of War shall be responsible. Dated 11 July 1924.] 





Rozporzadzenie wykonawcze Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 25 lipca 
1924 roku do ustawy z dnia 10 czerwca 1924 r. 0 spolecznem posrednictwie pracy. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 67, poz. 653, str. 995.) 

{Administrative Decree of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare under 
the Act of 10 June 1924 respecting the public employment exchange system. 
Dated 25 July 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 25 lipca 1924 r. w 
sprawie ustalenia terminu wejscia w zycie ustawy z dnia 19 maja 1920 r. o obo- 
wiazkowem ubezpieczeniu na wypadek choroby w powiecie grodzienskim. (Dzien- 
nik Ustaw, 1924, No. 66, poz. 648, p. 984.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare to fix the date for the 
coming into operation of the Act of 19 May 1920, respecting compulsory sickness 
insurance in the Grodno district. Dated 25 July 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Skarbu w porozumieniu z Ministrem Spraw Wewnet- 
rznych z dnia 1 sierpnia 1924 r. w celu wykonania ustawy z dnia 17 lipca 1924 r. 
w sprawie oplat za paszporty na wyjazd zagranice. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 69, 
poz. 677, p. 1016.) 

[Instructions issued by the Minister of Finance in agreement with the Minis- 
ter of the Interior for the administration of the Act of 17 July 1924 respecting 
fees for passports for persons travelling abroad. Dated 1 August 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 2 wresnia 1924 roku 
sprawie regulaminu oraz trybu postpowania obwodowych komisji odwolawczych. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 79, poz. 773, p. 1218.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the rules and 
procedure of the District Appeal Committee. (Unemployment Insurance.) Dated 
2 September 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 2 wrzesnia 1924 
roku w sprawie regulaminu zarzadu glownego i zarzadow obwodowych funduszu 
bezrobocia. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 79, poz. 774, p. 1220.) 
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[Decree of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the rules for 
the conduct of business of the central Board and the District Boards of the Unem- 
ployment Fund. Dated 2 September 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 2 wresnia 1924 r. 
Ww sprawie zawieszenia i zmiany w stosunku do pewnych kategoryj robotnikow, 
niektorych przepisow art. 2 ustawy o zabezpieczeniu na wypadek bezrobocia. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 79, poz. 772, p. 1217.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the suspension 
of certain provisions of section 2 of the Unemployment Insurance Act and the 
amendment thereof in respect of certain categories of workers. Dated 2 Septem- 
ber 1924.] : 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej w porozumieniu z Minis- 
trem Spraw Wewnetrzynch z dnia 2 wrzesnia 1924, r. w sprawie trybu postepo- 
wania zarzadow obwodowych funduszu bezrobocia przy powierzaniu swych czyn- 
nosci gminom lub innym instytucjom spolecznym o charakterze publiczno-praw- 
nym w sprawie nadzoru ze strony zarzadow obwodowych nad gminami i temi 
institucjami, oraz w sprawie zwrotu kosztow i wynagrodzenia Panstowowych 
Urzedow Posrednictwa Pracy, gmin i tych instytucji spolecznych. (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1924, No. 79, poz. 771, p. 1216.) 

[Decree issued by the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare in agreement 
with the Minister of the Interior respecting the procedure of the District Boards 
of the Unemployment Fund in connection with the delegation of its powers to 
communes or to other social institutions of a public character, respecting the super- 
vision of the communes and the aforesaid social institutions by the District Boards 
and respecting the repayment of the expenses and fees paid by the public em- 
ployment exchanges, the communes, and the above social institutions. Dated 2 
September 1924.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Berne 
&_ Verordnung vom 1. Februar 1924 iiber die Berufslehre im Schreinergewerbe. 


Dekret tiber die Gewerbegerichte. Vom 11. Marz 1924. 


Dekret betreffend die Einigungsimter. Vom 14. Mai 1924. (Unter §§ 30-35 
des Fabrikgesetzes.) 


Nidwalden 


* Gesetz iiber die Férderung und Unterstiitzung von Handwerk und Gewerbe. 
Vom 27. April 1924. (Lehrlingswesen.) 


URUGUAY 


* Decreto: Reglamentacién de la ley de 15 de febrero de 1923 sobre salario 
minimo rural. El 28 de abril de 1924. 

[Decree issuing administrative regulations under the Act of 15 February 1923 
respecting the minimum wage in agriculture. Dated 28 April 1924.] 


* Decreto modificando el decreto reglamentario del 8 de Abril de 1924 de la 
ley de 15 de Febrero de 1923, sobre salario minimo rural. El] 20 de junio de 1924. 

[Decree to amend the Decree of 8 April issuing administrative regulations 
under the Act of 15 February 1923 respecting the minimum wage in agriculture. 
Dated 20 June 1924.] 

















Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. International Directory of Co-operative Organisa- 
tions. Geneva, 1924. 83 pp. 1s. 6d., 30 cents. 


New edition, in a modified and enlarged form, of the part of the International 
Labour Directory devoted to co-operative organisations. It contains information 
relating to international co-operative organisations and the organisations (fede- 
rations and other bodies) representative of the different forms or tendencies of the 
movement in each country. It is in three languages, English, French, and German. 


International Metal Workers’ Federation. Reports of the Secretary and of the 
National Organisations 1921-1924 to the Xth International Metal Workers’ Congress 
at Vienna. Berne, Unionsdruckerei, 1924. 343 pp. 


International Transport Workers’ Federation. Report on Automatic Couplings. 
I. T. F. Documents, New Series, I. Amsterdam, 16 pp. 


The report is also published in French and in German. 


—— Working Conditions of Railwaymen in Different Countries. 1. T. F. Docu- 
ments, New Series, II. Amsterdam, 1924. 139 pp. 


This pamphlet deals with the working conditions of railwaymen in Sweden, 
Spain, Holland, Denmark, Great Britain and Switzerland. It is also published in 
French and in Spanish. 


Interparliamentary Union. Arbok jor de Nordiske Interparlamentariske Grupper» 
1923. By C. A. WesseL-Bere, Secretary to the Norwegian Interparliamentary 
Group. Christiania, Aas and Wahls, 1924. 171 pp. 


The annual report for 1923 of the Northern Interparliamentary Union includes, 
in addition to accounts of the activities of the Interparliamentary Groups in the 
three Scandinavian countries — Denmark, Norway, and Sweden — surveys of 
legislative activity in those countries during the year under report (supplied by 
the secretaries of the respective groups), an account of the proceedings of the 
twenty-first Interparliamentary Conference held at Copenhagen, 15-17 August 
1923, and the resolutions adopted by the Conference. 


League of Red Cross Societies. The American National Red Cross. Food. Why ? 
What ? How? Washington, 1924. 33 pp. 


——— —— The Organisation of a Nutrition Service. Washington, 1924. 20 pp. 


Masaryk Academy (The). (Institute for Industrial Management). First Inter- 
national Management Congress, Prague, held 20-24 July 1924, under the auspices 
of Dr. T. G. Masaryk, President of the Czechoslovak Republic, and the honorary 
chairmanship of Herbert Hoover, Secretary of the United States Department of Com 
merce. (a) Agenda and list of delegates; (b) Reports submitted to the Congress. 
Prague, 1924. 

Among the reports submitted to the Congress and published in pamphie: 
form may be mentioned: ‘‘ The Masaryk Academy, its beginnings, development, 
organisation and aim ” (12 pp.) by Dr. B. Tolman; “ Industrial Research in the 
United States ” (70 pp.) by Maurice Holland ; “ Individual Relations in Industry ”’ 
(15 pp.) by Henry C. Link; “ The Social Factor in the Scientific Management of 
Labour ” (7 pp.) by Arnost Blaha; ‘‘ Psychotechnical Methods of To-day ”’ (7 pp.) 
by Dr. Vilém Forster; ‘* Labour Relationships in American Industry ” (20 pp.) 
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by Edward S. Cowdrick; ‘“ Industrial Relations in Industrial Management ” 
(14 pp.) by Vaclav Verunac; ‘“ Participation of the Workers in Profits, Owner- 
ship, and Control” (7 pp.) by Fr. Modracek; ‘‘ Vocational Education ” (16 pp.) 
by C. R. Dooley. 


World Association for Adult Edueation (The). Adult Education in Switzerland, 
etc. Bulletin XXI. London, 1924. 35 pp. 1s. 


Fifth Annual Report. Adult Education in Australia; The Leipzig Library ; 
The Place of Music, etc. Bulletin XX. London, 1924. 43 pp. 1s. 





OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINE 


Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Informe presentado por el Sub-Inspector 
Luis N. Gritner referente a los obreros del trafico de la ciudad de Buenos Aires. 
Buenos Aires, 1924. 48 pp. 


Report on the labour conditions of transport workers in Buenos Ayres. 


BELGIUM 
PROVINCE OF HAINAULT 


Enseignement technique. 3lme rapport annuel d’inspection. Année scolaire 
1922-1923. No. 503. Charleroi, Imprimerie provinciale, 1924. 113 pp. 


Interesting particulars on technical education in the Province of Hainault 
for the school year 1922-1923 are given in this report covering occupational train- 
ing for boys and girls, and household economy and dressmaking for girls. An 
important part of the report is devoted to schools, number of pupils, distribution 
according to attendance and age, general and special technical courses, applied 
arts, etc. A large amount of statistical data is included. 


CANADA 


Ministére du Travail. Treizitme rapport annuel sur l’oraanisation ouvriére au 
Canada pour l’année 1923. Ottawa, 1924. 308 pp. 50 cents. 

This report on labour organisation in Canada contains particulars of the origin, 
organisation, membership, affiliation, tendencies, and activities of trade unions 
and federations, a list of addresses, and statistical tables. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Department of Agriculture. Tenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Co- 
operation and Markets for the twelve months ended 30 April 1924. Regina, 1924. 


62 pp. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ministerstvo Zemedelstvi. Svycarské Zemedelstvi. Edited by Dr. Edvard Retcu. 
Collection Casové Spisky Ministerstva Zemedelstvi, No. 50. Prague, 1924. 197 pp. 
12 Czech crowns. 


A series of articles by different authors relating to agriculture in Switzerland. 
Mr. O. Howald describes the development and organisation of agriculture in that 
country and compares the returns in Switzerland and in Denmark. Dr. Laur 
deals with international relations and the activities of the International Institute 
of Agriculture in Rome, and with agricultural training. Dr. Reich gives a bio- 
graphical sketch of Dr. Laur and dwells at some length on the present state of 
agriculture in Switzerland. A short article is devoted to the small town of Brugg, 
the seat of the Swiss Peasants’ Union and the centre of the Swiss agricultural 
organisations. 
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DENMARK 


Statistiske Departement. Siatistisk Aarbog,1924. Copenhagen, 1924. xx11 + 
240 pp. 


This year-book in addition to giving statistics of area, population, agriculture. 
industry, commerce, transport, credit, finance, etc., includes a considerable section 
on social statistics, in which data are given with regard to wages in agriculture and 
industry, unemployment, strikes and lockouts, trade unions and social insurance. 


ESTHONIA 


Riigi Statistika Keskburoo Valjanne. Haridus Eestis. Eesti Demograaafia 
Vol. I. Reval, 1924. x1 + 276 + 185 pp. 


Report of the Central Statistical Office on public education in Esthonia accord- 
ing to the census of 1922. It includes chapters devoted to the laws and regula- 
tions relating to public education, elementary and secondary schools, special and 
high schools. The last chapter reviews various activities of the educational 
authorities during the period under review. 


—— 1922a. Uldrahvalugemise Andmed. Vol. II. Uleriikline Kokkuvote Tabelid. 
Riga, 1924. 187 pp. 


Results of the census of 1922 published by the Esthonian Central Statistical 
Office ; volume II, synopsis. 


FINLAND 


Sosialiministerié. Apukassat vuonna 1922. Suomen virallinen tilasto X XVI, 
Tyétilastoa B: 19. (Understédskassor ar 1922. Finlands officiella Statistik XX VI, 
Arbetsstatistik B: 19.). Helsingfors, Valtioneuvoston kirjapaino, 1924. 93 pp 


The report, published in Finnish and in Swedish, provides detailed information 
on the nature, membership and activities of mutual sick and pension funds in 
Finland. A résumé and headings to the tables are given in French. 


GERMANY 


Statistisches Amt der Stadt Berlin. Séatistiches Taschenbuch der Stadt Berlin, 
1924. Berlin, Otto Stollberg und Co., 1924. 122 pp. 


This statistical handbook for the town of Berlin will in future be issued yearly 
in place of the Statistical Year Book, the last volume of which, covering the period 
1915 to 1919, was published in July 1920. The new publication includes statistics 
relating tothe suburban communes of Charlottenburg, Neukélln, Berlin-Schéneberg 
Wilmersdorf and Spandau, which were attached to Berlin by the administrative 
reform of 1921. 

The figures given relate mostly to 1922, but comparative figures are also given 
for preceding as well as, in some cases, for following years. A chapter is devoted 
to wholesale and retail prices and the cost of living ; another contains information 
on insurance funds (provision against sickness, old age and invalidity, and medica 
assistance for insured persons), employment agencies, unemployment relief, nomi- 
nal] and real wages and the standard of living, strikes and lockouts. collective agree- 
ments and boards of arbitration. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Home Oifice. Shipbuilding and Ship Repairing Accidents Committee. Report 
of the Departmental Committee on Accidents in Shipbuilding and Ship Repairing. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. 68 pp. 1s. 9d. 


—— Children’s Braneh. Second Report on the work of the Children’s Branch, 
uly 1924, London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. 97 pp. 1s. 


Imperial Education Conference. Report of the Committee on the use of the Cine- 
matoagraph in Education. Bulletin XXI. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. 
59 pp. is. 
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Ministry of Transport. Reports by the Inspecting Officers, Assistant Inspecting 
Officers and Sub-Inspecting Officers of Railways, of Inquiries into Accidents which 
occurred during the three months ending 31 December, 1923. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1924. 62 pp. 5s. 


Returns of Accidents and Casualties as reported by the several Railway 
Companies in Great Britain during the year ending 31 December, 1923. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. 9 pp. 1s. 6d. 





SCOTLAND 
Seottish Board of Health. Return for the year 1923-1924 of the Areas, Population 


‘ and Valuation of Counties, Burghs and Parishes in Scotland. Edinburgh, H.M. 


Stationery Office, 1924. 52 pp. 2s. 


INDIA 


Census of India, 1921. Vol. 1. India. By J. T. Marten, M.A., LC.S. Part I. 
Report. xu + 293 +xxvi pp. 1924. Rs.4 as.12, or 6s. 4d. Part II. Tables. 1 +- 
351 pp. 1923. Rs.9 as.4, or 12s. 4d. Calcutta, Superintendent Government 


Printing. 


The fifth regular census of the Indian Empire was carried out on the night 
of 18 March 1921 ; the results are embodied in a series of 25 volumes. The present 
volume (Vol. I) contains what may be called the “ All-India ”’ report. 

The area of the Indian Empire, is 1,805,332 square miles. The population is 
stated to be 318,942,480, an increase of 1.2 per cent. on the return for 1911. The 
density of population per square mile for the whole of India is 177, varying in the 
main provinces from a maximum of 578 in Bengal to a minimum of 6 in Baluchistan. 

The urban population is now 10 per cent. of the total, an increase of 1 per cent. 
since 1911. 

The proportion of the population dependent on agriculture is 72.5 per cent. 
Persons engaged in trade number 5.7 per cent., in industries 10.5 per cent., and 
in transport 1.4 per cent. There are 2,681,125 persons employed in mines, plan- 
tations and organised industrial establishments having 10 or more employees. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. Twenty- 
Second Annual General Report of the Department 1921-1922. Dublin, Stationery 
Office, 1924. vr + 203 pp. 6s. 


Ministry of Agriculture. Reports of the Commission on Agriculture. Dublin, 
Stationery Office, 1924. 115 pp. 2s. 6d. 


In view of the serious depression resulting from the unsatisfactory conditions 
in agriculture the Irish Ministry of Agriculture appointed, in November 1922, 
a special commission of nine and later ten members, including representatives 
of the Farmers, Labour, and Government Parties, to study the effect of present 
prices and the cost of production on tillage and employment on the land, the 
provision of alternative employment in rural districts, the problems of agricultural 
education and credit, and questions of marketing and transit, etc. 

The Commission presented five interim and two final reports (majority and 
minority). The interim reports deal with methods for improving the production, 
marketing and shipping of butter, eggs and tobacco, and include a report on the 
licensing of bulls. The report on agricultural credit draws special attention to 
the two kinds of credit very difficult to obtain, short-time credit without security 
and long-termcredit. Supervision of co-operative credit societies, it is considered, 
should not be exercised by the state, but by the Agricultural Organisation Society ; 
direct credit should be issued by the joint-stock banks, backed by a land mortgage 
institution. 

The final majority report states that 75 per cent. of the total national production 
and 70 per cent. of exports is formed by agricultural products. But the return 
on capital is only 1.2 per cent., and the income of farmers has increased since 
the war by 40 per cent. only, while the cost of living has increased by 80 per cent. 
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and trade expenses by 100 per cent. Nevertheless, it is estimated that state assist- 
ance should be limited to education and to encouragement of private under- 
takings. The state should introduce rate relief, encourage the development of 
co-operative methods and lay special emphasis and expend funds on agricultural 
education. On the whole, even assuming that the state does all that is possible, 
the main work of agricultural recuperation must rest with the individual farmer, 
whether working singly or organised in co-operation with his fellows. 

The final mincrity report, presented by two members of the Committee repre- 
senting the Irish Labour Party, is rather supplementary than opposed to the major- 
ity report. It views the causes of the depression as universal — the result of 
the war — and in no way confined to the agricultural industry. It makes certain 
specific recommendations and lays special emphasis on the encouragement of 
home consumption. 


ITALY 


Istituto nazionale di eredito per la cooperazione. L’ Istituto nazionale di credito 
per la cooperazione nel primo decennio della sua attivita, 1914-1923. Preface by 
Mr. Paolo Terruzzi. Rome, 1924. xiv + 347 pp. 

On 31 December 1923 the Italian National Co-operative Credit Institute 
completed the tenth year of its actitivies. On this occasion, and also on the occa- 
sion of the International Exhibition of Co-operation and Social Work, the Institute 
published the present volume, which includes statistical data and diagrams. The 
preface, contributed by the Director, Mr. Paolo Terruzzi, is followed by a history 
‘of the Institute and a record of its activities and those of its various branches. 
Special interest attaches to the description of those operations of the Institute which 
distinguish it from ordinary banks, and particularly of the loans guaranteed by 
deposit of securities, options on machinery, raw material, products or commodities 
for sale. The laws and decrees relating to the constitution of the Institute, and 
the budgets of this body and of its autonomous sections are given in the appendix, 
which also includes diagrams relating to activities in connection with different 
branches of co-operation. The work is not strictly limited to the work of the 
Institute, but deals in a general way with the co-operative movement in Italy 
from its origin to the beginning of the war and since the cessation of hostilities. 


JAPAN 


Department of Agriculture and Commerce. Section of Statisties. The Statistics 
of Agriculture, Industries and Commerce, 1922. Tokyo, 1924. 7 + 200 pp. 


LATVIA 


Rigas pilsetas Statistiska valde. Rigas pilsetas statistiska gada gramata 1920- 
1922. Riga, Millera drukatava, 1923. 180 pp. 

With the issue of the Riga statistical year book for the period 1920-1922, in 
Latvian and in German, has been resumed the publication of a series of statistical 
volumes interrupted by the war. Information is furnished on the population, 
administration, the economic and social life of Riga. Special chapters are devoted 
to employment, wages, retail prices, and cost of living. Some figures are given for 
years previous to 1920. 


LUXEMBURG 


Statistische Amt. Statistik der Landwirtschaft Anbaufldchen, Ernteertrdge und 
Erntewert im Jahre 1923. Publication No. 49. Luxemburg, Ch.-Léon Beffort, 
1924. 23 pp. 

Agricultural statistics for 1923 published by the Statistical Office of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg. 


NETHERLANDS 


Bureau van Statistiek der Gemeente Amsterdam. De Uitgaven van 114 Amb- 
tenaars- en Arbeidersgezinnen. No. 73. Amsterdam, 1924. 108 pp. fl. 2.50. 

Budgets of 114 working-class and civil servants’ families in Amsterdam, being 
the results of a series of enquiries undertaken by the Municipal Statistical Office 
with a view to calculating the cost-of-living index number. 
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NORWAY 


Det Statistiske Centralbyra. Folketellingen i Norge 1 desember, 1920. Vols. 
1-10. Norges offisielle statistikk, Series VII. Christiania, H. Aschehoug and Co., 
1924. 215 pp. kr. 1.50. 


The results of the census of 1 December 1920 have been published by the 
Norwegian Central Bureau of Statistics in ten volumes giving respectively statis- 
tics of population according to area, distribution according to religion, sex, age 
and civil status, and according to nationality (with special reference to Laplanders 
and to Norwegians in America), statistics of blind, deaf, insane, and invalid persons, 
number of children per family, statistics relating to housing in urban and in rural 
areas, statistics of population classified according to industry, occupation, and 
social status. The tables given in the tenth volume will be analysed in Vol. XI 
which will be published shortly. 

This series of publications provides valuable material for the study of labour 
and social conditions in Norway and particularly of the housing question during 
and since the war. 






























Statens Inspektorat for Arbeidsformidlingen og Arbeidsledighetsforsikringen 
Arsberetning 1922-1923. Christiania, Arnesens, 1924. 23 + 62 pp. 


Annual report of the Norwegian Inspectorate of Labour Exchanges and Unem- 
ployment Insurance for the financial year 1922-1923. 







POLAND 


Office Central de Statistique. Annuaire statistique de la République polonaise, 
IIme année, 1923. Warsaw, 1924. xvi -+ 223 pp. 


The first issue of the Polish statistical year book covered the period 1920 to 
1922. In future this publication will appear annually. In the 1923 edition the 
matter is arranged in twenty-five chapters which include, in addition to data re- 
lating to emigration, re-emigration and repatriation, juridical and administrative 
matters, the social, economic, and financial position in Poland, statistics of whole- 
sale and retail prices, index numbers of wholesale prices of foodstuffs and the cost 
of living, number of workers employed in industry, statistics relating to the labour- 
market and employment agencies, wages and salaries, strikes and lockouts, indus- 
trial accidents, sickness insurance funds, and factory inspection. 




















ROUMANIA 


Ministére du Travail, de Ja Coopération et des Assurances Sociales. Mouvement 
des salaires en 1923. Bucharest, Imprimerie “ Curierul Judiciae ’’, 1924. 23 pp, 


A summary in French of a study published in Roumanian by the Ministry 
of Labour, Co-operation and Social Insurance. It gives particulars of real wages 
in Roumania during 1923 and compares the position with that of 1914. The 
nominal wages and index numbers are given for 108 trades or occupations in the 
44 chief towns. The selection on industries and trades is based partly on the clas- 
sification drawn up by the International Labour Office. 











SPAIN 





Junta Central de Colonizacién y Repoblacién Interior. Sucinta Informacién 
de las Colonias Agricolas Instaladas y en periodo de Establecimiento o Estudio que 
publica la Junta Central con motivo de la Exposicién Universal Internacional de 
Cooperacién y Obras Sociales de Gante, 1924. Madrid, Graficas reunidas,S A, 
1924. 68 pp., illustr. 


Published by the Spanish Central Council for Home Colonisation on the occasiv: 
of the international co-operative exhibition at Ghent, 1924, this volume briefly 
reviews the results of the application of the Act of 30 August 1907, enacted with 
a view to the assistance of poor families, the restriction of emigration, and the 
working or improvement of waste or poorly cultivated lands. The Act provided 
for “ the distribution, preferably among penniless workers suitable for agricul- 
| tural work, of allotments derived from the partition of certain government estates’’. 
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It prescribed the creation of an agricultural co-operative society for each estate 
for the purpose of giving assistance and technical advice to its members. In 
pursuance of these clauses a large number of agricultural colonies have been 
established ; some information on each of these colonies is given in this volume. 


Ministerio de Trahajo, Comercio e Industria. Direecién General de Estadistica. 
Censo de la Poblacién de Espafia segiin el empadronamiento hecho en la peninsula 
e islas adyacentes el 31 de Diciembre de 1920. Vol. II. Madrid, 1924. txxxvir + 
451 pp. 

This report embodies the results of the census of 31 December 1920 ; statistics 
relating to the population of the Spanish peninsula and adjacent islands are 
arranged according to sex, civil status and elementary education. 





SWEDEN 


Justitiedepartementet. Férberedande utredning av vissa principer fér reformering 
av hyresratten. By Vilhelm Lunpsteprt. Statens offentliga utredningar 1923: 76 
Stockholm, K. L. Beckmans boktryckeri, 1923. 140 pp. 


The importance which the housing problem assumed during the war has raised 
in Sweden the question of a complete reform of the law of landlord and tenant. 
The present publication, prepared by Professor Lundstedt for the Ministry of 
Justice, outlines the basic principles of this reform. The first part contains a 
critical analysis of the British law of landlord and tenant, based on the author’s 
personal investigations, and a brief survey of corresponding laws in the United 
States and France. The second part contains proposals for the reform of the 
Swedish law, primarily designed to protect the tenant against inequitable demands 
of a landlord and against arbitrary eviction. 


K. oe Allmanna Bostadsrdékningen ar 1920. Sveriges Officiella 
Statistik. Stockholm, 1924. 171 pp.; tables, 89 pp. 


Contains the returns of the housing census of 1920 in Sweden compared with 
those of the census of 1912 and of 1914. The reports on the census of the popu- 
lation in that country do not include statistics relating to housing, which are 
compiled independently and are all the more complete. The present volume con- 
tains not only figures concerning housing conditions (number of houses, dwellings, 
ownership, type of house, nature of accommodation, number and classification 
of occupants according to category of dwelling, size of premises, etc.) but also 
s‘atistics relating to rents, and the relation of rent to income. Before the war 
the average rent amounted to 15.4 per cent. of the family income; it is now 
9.1 per cent. As regards the poorer families, the figures are 18.8 per cent. before 
the war and 10.4 per cent. at the present day. 


—— Arbetsinstallelser och Kollektivavtal samt Férlikningsmdnnens Verksamhet 
ar 1923. Sveriges Officiella Statistik, Socialstatistik. Stockholm, 1924. 168 pp. 


Annual reports on collective agreements, labour disputes, and conciliation for 
1923, published by the Swedish Department for Social Affairs. A summary is 
given in this number of the Review under the heading “‘ Reports and Enquiries’”’. 


SWITZERLAND 


Bureau Fédéral de Statistique. Recensement fédéral de la population du ler décem- 
bre 1920. Résultats par cantons. Fascicule 13. Valais. Berne, A. Francke, 1924. 
130 pp. 3 frs. 


Results of the census of 1 December 1920 for the Canton of Valais. 


Direktion der sozialen Fiirsorge der Stadt Bern. Verwaltungsbericht fir das 
Jahr 1923. Berne. 56 pp. 


Report of the Social Insurance Office, Berne, for the year 1923. 








UNITED STATES 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Farm Tenancy in the United 
States. An Analysis of the Results of the 1920 Census relative to Farms classified by 
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Tenure, supplemented by pertinent data from other sources. By E. A. GOLDEN- 
WEISER and Leon E. TRUESDELL. Census Monographs IV. Washington, Govt. 


Printing Office, 1924. 247 pp. $1.25. 


This book is a statistical examination of the state of land tenure in the United 
States, based on the 1920 and previous census returns, and on special studies in 
selected areas. The information is presented in a convenient form with explana- 
tion and comment designed to make it of interest to the general reader as well as 
to the special student of farm tenure. The bulk of the book is a carefully reasoned 
analysis of problems connected with tenancy, e.g. the relation of tenancy to owner- 
ship generally, to the values of land, to types of farming adopted, its geographical 
distribution, its use as an “ agricultural ladder ’’ — a step towards ownership. 

Tenancy has never been of equal importance with ownership in the United 
States, a fact which is clearly to be traced to the circumstances attending pioneer 
farming. In the South a form of “ cropping ” tenancy, i.e. a share-produce sys- 
tem, is largely known. As a general rule, however, tenancy has for the most 
part been only a step towards ownership, well recognised by the future farmer as 
a kind of apprenticeship. It is noted that this stage is now more prolonged than 
formerly, owing to the fact that with the rise in the value of land, it takes more 
time for the young farmer to accumulate the funds for buying. A slight increase 
in permanent tenancy is also noted. While described as not “ alarming ’’, it is 
made the basis for a suggestion that the whole problem of tenancy may in the 
future have to be approached from a different angle, and that an impartial ana- 
lysis be made of its economic advantages or disadvantages as compared with other 
forms of land exploitation. Figures are given in over a hundred pages of general 
tables. 


—— —— Mortality Statistics 1922. Bulletin 154. Washington, Govt. Print- 
ing Office, 1924. tv + 116 pp. 20 cents. 


Department of the Interior. Bureau of Edueation. Educational Extension. 
By Charles G. Mapuis. Bulletin 1923, No. 24. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1923. 32 pp. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Cost of Living in the United 
States. May, 1924. Bulletin No. 357, Retail Prices and Cost of Living Series. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. m1 + 466 pp. 45 cents. 

This Bulletin gives in great detail the results of an investigation conducted by 
the Department of Labour into the cost of living in 92 cities in industrial centres 
in the United States. The investigation covered over 12,000 families with incomes 
ranging generally from $900 per annum to $2,500 per annum. The average num- 
ber of members in the families covered was 4.9 persons. The total average yearly 
expenditure per family was $1,434.37, of which expenditure on food accounted for 
$548.51; clothing $237.60; rent $186.55; fuel and light $74.28 ; furniture and 
furnishings $73.22; and miscellaneous items $306.11. There was a noticeable 
agreement among the several cities in the percentage of expenditure for these 
representative groups of items. As a rule the percentage of expenditure devoted 
to food decreased with the increase of income. The percentage expended for 
clothing increased with the income. The percentage of expenditure for rent and 
for fuel and light decreased slightly with the increase of income. Up to a certain 
point there was an increase in the percentage of expenditure for furniture and 
house furnishing, while expenditure on miscellaneous items also increased. 

Tables showing changes in the cost of living in the United States from 1913 to 
December 1923 are included. 


Proceedings of Conference of Paper Box-Board Manufacturers on 
Shorter Working Hours, Washington, D.C., 2 May, 1924. Washington, Govt 
Printing Office, 1924. v + 33 pp. 5 cents. 


The purpose of the conference was to devise means of eliminating Sunday work 
and putting the eight-hour day into general operation in the paper box-board 
industry. Resolutions to this effect were carried. The meeting appointed a 
committee for the purpose of carrying out the plans and policies adopted, the 
committee to report from time to time to the Secretary of Labour and the Commis- 
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sion of Labour Statistics as to the progress made. The report contains a record 
of the discussions and resolutions passed, and a list of the persons who attended 
the Conference. 


Children’s Bureau. The Welfare of Children in Cotton-Growing Areas of 
Texas. Bureau Publication No. 134. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. 
v + 83 pp. 

The fourth of a series of surveys on child labour in agriculture, to which atten- 
tion has already been drawn in these columns. 








Federal Board for Voeational Edueation. Trade and Industrial Education 
Organisation and Administration. Bulletin No. 17. Trade and Industrial Education 
Series, No. 1. Revised Edition. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. vu + 
112 pp. 10 cents. 


This bulletin is designed as an official answer to inquiries concerning matters 
of policy in trade and industrial education, including the training of teachers, and 
supersedes all previous bulletins issued by the Board dealing with these matters. 
The first part is devoted to all branches of trade and industrial education, the 
second to trade or industrial day schools or classes, the third to part-time schools 
or classes, the fourth to evening industrial schools or classes, and the fifth to the 
training of teachers. The appendix contains the text of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act, the Supplementary Act, and the Act extending their provisions to the 
territory of Hawaii. 


—— Year Book 1923. General description of Outstanding Developments and 
Summary of Progress by States. Vocational Education. Civilian Rehabilitation. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. x1 + 443 pp. 60 cents. 


The Year Book is in three parts. The first deals with the administrative activ- 
ities of the Board during 1922, and includes the national programme for voca- 
tional education, an exposé of the vocational objective in public school secondary 
education, the amount and utilisation of Federal grants, the cost of vocational 
education, etc. The second part is devoted to agricultural education, industrial 
education, vocational education in home economics, and commercial education. 
A general survey covering all questions connected with these matters and a sum- 
mary of progress by States are furnished. 

The third part relates to civilian vocational rehabilitation and also includes a 
general survey and a summary of developments within the several States. A 
number of tables, diagrams, charts, and a map are provided. 





Federal Reserve Board. Prices in the United States and Abroad 1919-1923. 
Federal Reserve Board Price Indexes, International Price Comparisons, Foreign 
Exchange Rates. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. v + 63 pp. 





UTAH 


Utah Agricultural Experimental Station. Rural Credits in Utah. By E. B. 
Brossarp. Circular 48. Logan, Utah, 1923. 42 pp. 





NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 





Abbott, Edith. Immigration, Select Documents and Case Records. Chicago, 


The University of Chicago Press, 1924. xxu + 809 pp. 


This is a valuable book published as the first of a series which will include 
both source books and treatises in the social science field. It is a source book 
dealing with the journey of the immigrant, the admission, exclusion and expulsion 
of aliens, and domestic immigration problems (protection of immigrants after 
arrival) in the United States, and consists of a series of extracts from official and 
unofficial documents and social case records, the latter selected from the files of 
the Immigrants Protective League of Chicago and the Immigrants Commission 
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of Illinois. A certain number of historical documents are quoted in order that 
the development of official regulations for emigrant ships may be understood. 
The first regulations of this kind were enacted in 1751 when “ an Act to regulate 
the importation of Germans and other passengers coming to settle in this Pro- 
vince ”’ was passed in Massachusetts. With regard to modern conditions, reference 
is made to the publications of the International Labour Office and the United 
States Immigration Commission of 1907-1910. 

The other sections of the book bring into even greater prominence than does 
the first the human aspect of the problem. They include records of individual 
cases of persons detained, excluded, deported, etc., who required and received 
assistance. The third section deals with the problem of immigrants after they 
have arrived in the United States, and those who have read the recently issued 
report of the New York State Joint Legislative Committee concerning the exploi- 
tation of immigrants (See Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XI, p. 375) 
will find here ample confirmation of the conclusions of that Report. 


Agricultural Progress; The Journal of the Agricultural Education Association. 
London, Benn, 1924. 118 pp. 5s. 


The first number of a new journal. The Editorial Foreword points out that 
while in Great Britain the scientific worker and the progressive farmer are both 
catered for by specialised journals, there has hitherto been nothing to cover the 
interests of teachers and workers whose business it is to apply and spread the know- 
ledge of modern metheds of farming. The new publication is designed to fill the 
gap Technical articles and notes on the science of agriculture are combined with 
articles on the technique of teaching. The journal is apparently to appear once 
in the year and to cover the past year’s work. 


Algemeene Nederlandsche Zuivelbond. Verslag over het jaar 1923. The Hague. 
254 pp. 
Annual report of the Netherlands Union of Dairyworkers, 1923. 


Association of Certifying Factory Surgeons. Report of Special Committee on 
the Findings of the Home Office Committee on Medical Examination of Young 


Persons for Factory Employment. Manchester, Co-operative Printing Society, 
1924. 15 pp. 


Broughton, G. M. Labour in Indian Industries. Thesis approved for the degree 
of Doctor of Science(Economics) in the University of London. London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1924. 214 pp. 


This oo0ok is a comprehensive discussion of the growth of organised industries 
in India and its effect on the lives of the people. 

Three main characteristics are mentioned which distinguish the industrial 
revolution in India from that which took place in England in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. It is noted in the first place that while the English revolu- 
tion was characterised by theinvention and introduction of machinery in the textile 
industries and the rapid exploitation of the country’s mineral resources, India 
has been entirely dependent on imported machinery for her industries and im- 
ported rolling stock for her railways ; she has also had to import both coal and iron 
as her mineral resources are not being rapidly exploited. In the second place,’ 
it is noted that India has had to import her raw materials only to a very limited 
extent, the raw materials of her two chief industries, namely, cotton and jute, 
being produced in the country itself. The third distinguishing feature noted 
is the presence in India of a vast home market, while Great Britain’s commercial 
prosperity is primarily dependent on her foreign trade. 

After discussing in the third chapter the characteristics of the rural population 
in India from which labour is ordinarily drafted into the factories, the author 
gives a detailed account of the conditions of industrial life in the various provinces 
of India. Chapter VI, dealing with recent labour legislation in the country, 
gives some account of the reforms inaugurated by the State through the Factories 
Act, the Indian Mines Act, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, etc., and discusses 
the proposed scheme of legislation for the registration and protection of trade unions 
and for arbitration and conciliation. The author also describes the ameliorative 
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measures adopted by employers in certain cases, the provision of maternity bene- 
fits for female workers, the establishment of provident funds, the introduction of 
housing facilities and various kinds of social amenities. 

The book contains a succinct account of the steps taken by India to give effect 
to the decisions of the first three Sessions of the International Labour Conference 


Cassel, Gustav. La monnaie et le change aprés 1914. Translation by Georges 
LacHAPELLE of the English edition, Money and Foreign Exchange after 1914, 
published by Constable and Co., London, 1922. Paris, Giard, 1923. xx1r + 320 pp. 


The author’s aim is to present “* a coherent account of the variation of the world’s 
monetary system from the outbreak of the war up to the present time’”’. It is, 
in fact, a re-statement of the theses advanced in the two memoranda prepared for 
the League of Nations, one at the time of the Brussels Conference, and the other 
a year later, but on a broader basis and for a wider public. Mr. Cassel traces the 
fluctuations of prices, the wartime inflation and the after-war deflation and de- 
scribes how they were affected by, and in turn affected, the creation of artificial 
purchasing power, the gold standard, discount policy, and the exchange rates. 
The new familiar theories of the purchasing power parity as the governing factor 
in major movements of the foreign exchange, and of the stabilisation of the price 
level, are expounded with the author’s accustomed clarity. 





Caziot, Pierre. La vérité sur la richesse agricole. Articles reprinted from La 
Journée industrielle, 17 to 21 July 1923. Paris, Librairie agricole de la maison rus- 
tique (Librairie de l’Académie d’Agriculture), 1924. 36 pp. 2 frs. 

Brings together a number of articles by Mr. Caziot on the profits derived from 
agriculture in France. 





Ceskoslovanské Obchodnichaéd Beseda v Praze, 1923. Prague, 1924. 38 pp. 


Report of the Federation of Shop-Assistants (Prague) for 1923. The first 
part contains an account of the activities of the Federation in regard to social 
questions, i.e. Sunday rest, working hours, the amendment of the Act relating 
to shop assistants, insurance against sickness and old age, apprenticeship, voca- 
tional education, works councils, the financial system, etc. The second part is 
devoted to economic questions, collective agreements, wage disputes, arbitration 
tribunals, legal advice, employment, unemployment relief, etc. The third part 
deals with propaganda and the educational activities of the Federation. The 
fourth part relates to membership, which at 31 December 1923 was 11,847; the 
number of local branches at that date was 126. 


Charbonnier, Dr. J. A. Contributions a l'étude de l’intoxication des ouvriéres 
perliéres. Paris, éditions médicales, 1923. 63 pp. 


Thesis on poisoning by tetrachlorethane among women workers in the artifi- 
cial pearl industry. A bibliography is included. 


Commission syndieale de Belgique. Rapport annuel pour 1923. Brussels, Impri- 
merie bruxelloise Lucifer, 1924. 226 pp. 


Annual report of the Trade Union Committee of the Belgian Labour Party 
for 1923. 


Conference on Christian Polities, Economies and Citizenship. Leisure. C.O.P.E.C. 
Commission Reports, Vol. V. London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1924. 116 
pp. 2s. 

This volume forms one of the Series of Reports submitted to the Conference 
on Christian Politics, Economics, and Citzenship, held in Birmingham in April 
1924. It is drawn up by a Commission representative of the various denomi- 
nations of British Christians, and deals with the leisure question from the religious 
point of view. 

The Report starts with a consideration of the example and teaching of Jesus 
Christ, which leads to a discussion of the place of leisure in the whole of life, the 
aims and purpose of leisure, and its relation to work and worship. The second 
part deals in greater detail with the social use of leisure and various forms of 
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recreation, e.g. books and hobbies, amusements and games, art, theatres, drama 
and music. The third part is given up to an examination of the problems of drink 
and gambling in connection with leisure. The report concludes with a summary 
of positive recommendations : the Church should teach the dignity and oppor- 
tunity of leisure, claiming it not simply as “ recreation ” for purposes of efficiency 
but as necessary to the balance of a truly human life, In order to develop oppor- 
tunityes for healty and happy leisure occupations the Church should insist .on 
housing reform and the provisions of open spaces and playing fields, the payement 
of all workers during an adequate holiday, should encourage the development of 
community music, drama and folk dancing, cinemas, guest houses, village insti- 
tutes, the Co-operative Holidays Association and Workers’ Travel Association, etc. 

As a whole the C.O.P.E.C. Report is an interessing survey of different aspects 
of leisure question considered from the Christian point of view. 


Conservative Labour”. Trade Recovery and Relief of Unemployment. London, 
Heath Cranton, 1924. 88 pp. 


The principal constructive suggestion in this essay is for the establishment of 
an international currency in order that the fluctuations in the external value of 
different currencies may no longer operate as a hindrance to international trade, 
The second portion of the book is devoted to the discussion of trade recovery 
from an international point of view. The controversy relating to free trade and 
protection is reviewed at some length and the suggestion is made that the policy 
of protection is best for any country which has a greater amount of capital than 
it can serviceably and profitably employ in industries for which the country is 
naturally suited. It is suggested, however, that a system of bounties might be 
introduced in place of tariffs, the advantages to the industries supported being 
probably greater than under a system of protection. The final section of the book 
deals with principles of taxation. 


Dundr, V. and Hampl, A. Kolektivni smlouvy pracovni. Prague, Socialniho 
ustavu Ceskoslovenské republiky, 1924. 42 pp. 


The first part of this pamphlet is devoted to the general question of collective 


agreements ; the second reviews the collective agreements made in Czechoslovakia 
from 1919 to 1922 with particular reference to special questions such as holidays 
with pay. One chapter deals with collective agreements in agriculture and the 
mining industry. In the concluding pages the authors advocate the leg.l regula- 
tion of collective agreements. The work includes a table showing the collective 
agreements made in Czechoslovakia from 1919 to 1922, arranged according to 
industries. 


Dutton, Henry Post. Factory Management. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1924. vi + 329 pp., illustr. 


The author reviews the various problems connected with production control, 
indicating, with the help of numerous diagrams, methods for their solution. Chap- 
ters XVI to XVIII relate to the personnel department, wages, and industrial rela- 
tions (collective bargaining, works councils). Each chapter is followed by a short 
bibliography. 


El Araby, Mohamed Abdullah. La conscriplion des neutres dans les luttes de la 
concurrence économique. Les coalitions du journalisme et la liberté de la presse. 
Sorrell v. Smith. Preface by Edouard LAmBert. Bibliothéque de I’ Institut de 
droit comparé de Lyon, Vol. 8. Paris, Giard, 1924. xxx + 328 pp. 30 frs. 


The third volume in a series devoted to the judgments delivered in the English 
courts in connection with restraint of trade. The first two volumes, one by Mr. J. 
Fouilland, the other by Mr. René Hoffherr, were analysed in the Review, Vol. VII, 
Nos. 2-3, February-March 1923, p. 465, and No. 6, June 1923, p. 995. The pre- 
sent study is devoted to the important question of attempts on the liberty of the 
press by trusts seeking to monopolise the publishing rights or the sale of news- 
papers. An attempt of this nature gave rise to the Sorrell v. Smith case. Mr. El 
Araby does not confine himself to describing the facts of the dispute, analysing 
the arguments and commenting on the juridical value of the grounds on which 
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Judge Russell based his verdict ; he stresses the social interest attached to the case 
and endeavours to show that, notwithstanding the formal array of arguments 
advanced, the sentence must be attributed to motives of public policy rather than i 
to any considerations of a jurisprudential order. It is noted that Judge Russell’s |! 
decision was set aside by the Court of Appeal on 13 March 1924, and Mr. El Araby \ 
describes the task which lies before the House of Lords, the ultimate Court of | 
Appeal. 














* Emigrant”. Indian Emigration. Vol. V of the “ India of to-day” series. 

Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 

1924. 134 pp. 
Modern Indian emigration started as a result of the abolition of slavery, which 

led to a great demand for labour in British and other colonies. An account is 

given in this book of the methods of recruiting, the development of the “ inden- 

ture ” system, and the measures which were adopted to check the abuses in this 

system until the decision in 1917 to put an end to it altogether. Since then the 

Emigration Act of 1922 has been enacted, providing for emigration for the purpose . 

of unskilled labour only to such countries, and on such terms and conditions as 

the Governor General may specify. Under this Act emigration is now permitted 

to Ceylon, Malaya, and to a limited extent to Mauritius. Particulars are also given 

of the present situation regarding the Indian population in various colonies and in 

the British Dominions. | 
While written from the Indian point of view, this book has been carefully 

compiled and is full of interesting facts concerning the Indian migration movement. 

It would have been improved by the inclusion of an index and a bibliography. 























Emsley, H. H. Factory Costing. A text-book for students and a reference book 
for those concerned with workshop production. London, Constable and Co., 1924. 









253 pp. 
Contains the substance of a series of lectures given by the author on the subject 
of “‘ costing ’’. Chapters III and IV review the various methods of remunerating 






labour. A bibliography completes the volume. 










Enfield, R. R. The Agricultural Crisis 1920-1923. London, Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1924. x1 + 211 pp., diagrams. 


An admirably clear marshalling of facts and figures enables Mr. Enfield, in 
four chapters of manageable length, to set forth his theme. He insists — and 
quotes much valuable and up-to-date evidence to support his argument — that 
the so-called agricultural crisis in Great Britain, the United States and elsewhere, 
has really been a monetary crisis. ‘“‘ The root causes of the agricultural crisis 
were ar removed from agriculture.’’ Shortage of supplies, or rather dislocation 
of supplies, may have played some part, but the principal cause has been the enor- 
mous inflation of currency and expansion of credit all over the world, followed 
by attempts at deflation, the effects of which were to cause first a rise and then 
with startling suddenness, from 1920 onwards, a disastrous fall of prices. Enter- 
ing into some detail, Mr. Enfield traces the progress of the disaster in the United 
States and in Great Britain and examines the important entanglements and 
counter-entanglements of American Federal Reserve Board policy and the British 
official policy of the Cunliffe Commission. From the unforeseen results of action 
taken sometimes too hastily, at other times too late, agriculture suffered more 
than any other industry, owing to the fact that its period of turnover is very 
prolonged ; it follows that its powers of adjustment are extremely slow. Agri- 
cultural wages, for instance, and even more markedly land values (including rent) ; 
take a very long time to adjust themselves to altered money values ; there is what 
is known as a “ time-lag ’’, but on a scale hardly presented by any other industry. 
On the other hand, agriculture is extremely sensitive in other directions, e.g. to 
marketing conditions : a very small surplus can upset a market very effectively. 
The problem is that of a very sensitive industry with very small powers of adjust- 
ment. 

Directing his attention mainly to the last two points, Mr. Enfield looks for the | 
remedy in stabilisation of prices, not in the sense of fixed prices but in the sense 
of a certain equalisation or balance designed to smoothe out seasonal or more ) 
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important fluctuations. Trade fluctuations cannot, states Mr. Enfield, be controlled, 
but their effects can be counteracted by what is defined as “* orderly marketing ”’. 
As he remarks in the concluding pages, summing up the whole situation, food is 
produced in greatest abundance in summer and autumn, in good seasons rather 
than in bad, while people consume it at approximately the same rate all the 
year round. 


Guyot, Edouard. Le socialisme et l’évolution de lV’ Angleterre contemporaine 
(1880-1914). Bibliothéque d’histoire contemporaine. Paris, Alcan, 1924. xvi + 
374 pp. 


The author endeavours to show by a close study of industrial evolution, trade 
unicn activity, the Labour and Liberal political movement, and the development 
of co-operation in Great Britain, that socialism is gradually permeating all 
branches of English life. Socialism, however, as Mr. Guyot conceives it, and as he 
defines it in his preface, is neither syndicalism, state socialism, nor guild socialism ; 
it is, he states “ moderation and equilibrium ”’, it is the “ full power of evolution” 
(force totale d’évolution). He adds that in England socialism, unrecognised, is 
everywhere ; it is “‘ the result of an economic synthesis of which very few of the 
elements are fully conscious ”’. 


Hainiseh, Michael. Die Landflucht, ihr Wesen und ihre Bekdmpjung im Rahmen 
einer Agrarreform. Jena, Fischer, 1924. vu + 371 pp. 


The President of the Austrian Republic, summing up the results of fifty years* 
study of agricultural problems in his own and other countries, reiterates in more 
detailed form views already expressed by him during and shortly after the war 
on the “ cure ” for the rural exodus. But a closer examination of the facts, sug- 
gestions, illustrations, and criticisms assembled by the author shows that the scope 
of the book is rather wider than its title. What is the rural exodus, or rather why 
is it? The answer in Dr. Hainisch’s pages is traced through an elaborate com- 
parison of the advantages, supposed and reai, which the agricultural labourer antici- 
pates will accrue to him through a change of employment, to its root cause: the 
uneconomic nature of the agricultural industry as at present constituted. Higher 
wages, or wages at least comparable with those paid in other occupations, are the 
only means of keeping the worker on the land ; but higher wages are not possible 
in an industry which cannot make both ends meet. And the same applies to the 
holder of the land. He too will “‘ desert the land ” if he cannot in the end make 
the land pay. 

Consequently, the question broadens out, and the book takes the form of a 
wide, and sometimes a discursive, discussion of the relations between the economic 
forces dominating agriculture. The agricultural problem is shown to be the pro- 
blem of the existing incongruity in the relation between prices, capital value 
(land), and labour. The author dwells on the important influence of social or 
traditional motives, not fully economic in their nature (e.g. the social advantages 
attaching to certain land tenures) which must preclude agriculture becoming a 
purely economic business, and some suggestive remarks are made as to the reason 
why the typical modern form of capitalism, (e.g. the limited liability company) 
scarcely appears in agriculture. 

Yet, unless we grossly misunderstand Dr. Hainisch, we take it that his final 
argument is that modern society is a sound organic unity, and that consequently 
agriculture, like every other occupation, must make its peace with modern 
capitalism : in other words, it must pay. The problem then becomes that of recon- 
ciling certain non-economic values, which are of great social importance, with the 
inevitable laws of economics. Among these social values Dr. Hainisch very defi- 
nitely places the retention of a numerous population on the land as an end in 
itself, among sound conditions and able to hold its own without discontent and 
without sinking to the level of a depressed class. Ultimately this rural population 
produces food for the town consumer, and Dr. Hainisch’s contention is that, at 
any rate for his own country, and probably for others, it is well worth the while 
of the ‘ state ’ (i.e. ultimately of the town-dweller) to pay a big price for the reten- 
tion of such a population on the land. 

Consequently, assuming this aim to be a proper and wholesome one, in fact, 
an object of first importance to statesmen in a country like Austria, Dr. Hainisch 
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proceeds to examine in some detail the means to attain it. His method is that 
of elimination. He rejects successively such remedies as co-operative exploita- 
tion of the land by small producers’ societies, land-tenure reform, and wages 
regulation. Not that he has anything against such measures (except the first, 
in which he frankly does not believe), but they are, he considers, mere palliatives 
if separately applied. The only thing to do is to organise agricultural industry 
as a whole, from the top downwards, i.e. from the product placed on the market 
back to the soil on which it is sown and to the man who sows it. This involves a 
state monopoly, or rather a series of state monopolies (for Dr. Hainisch supports 
the now usually accepted principle of separate marketing for each commodity). 
The last chapter of the book is devoted to explaining some of the necessary pre- 
liminaries to a wholesale system of state marketing and state control. Dr. Hainisch 
makes it clear that he would not stop at mere marketing, in the sense of the 
Australian state “ wheat-pool”’, etc. ; he contemplates something much more 
fundamental, involving not only regulation of wages by means of state boards, 
but also a state valuation of land, a question which he examines at some length 
and of the difficulties of which he is fully aware. 


Independent Labour Party. Agriculture Committee. A Socialist Policy for 
Agriculture. London, I. L. P. Information Committee. London, 1924. 32 pp. 6d. 


A statement of what is defined as a “ strong and creative ” agricultural policy 
to remedy the present depressed state of British agriculture, by the Independent 
Labour Party of Great Britain. The constructive remedies proposed include 
a restoration of agricultural wages boards, the building of 200,000 cottages (to 
end the tied cottage system), and the creation of a land bank ; the Party moreover 
commit themselves to a broad policy of land nationalisation, the transfer from 
private to public ownership to be based on the principle that “ private gain must 
be subordinate to the common good”. A guild structure is contemplated, the 
landlord still playing his part, but unable to raise rent save for new improvements 
and under the control of land courts. County agricultural committees, to which 
farmers and workers would each nominate one third of the members, the remain- 
ing third being appointed by government, would build up the organisation of 
agriculture as a national service. The whole scheme is made dependent on the 


stabilisation of prices through government control of agricultural food imports 
(wheat, flour, and meat), which would be an integral part of any reform. It is 
considered that electric power should be provided for the cultivator from national 
power stations, and that more meney needs to be spent on rural education, general 
as well as technical. 


Is Unemployment Inevitable? An Analysis and a Forecast. London, Macmillan 
and Co., 1924. vit + 388 pp. 


A continuation of the investigations embodied in ‘‘ The Third Winter of Un- 
employment ”, published in 1923. 


Lammel, Dr. Rudolf. IJntelligenzprifung und Psychologische Berufsberatung. 
Second edition. Munich and Berlin, R. Oldenbourg, 1923. 194 pp. 


A work on vocational guidance primarily designed for the use of teachers in 
elementary and intermediate schools, and to facilitate the psychological study 
of their pupils. 


Lee, John. The Principles of Industrial Welfare. London, Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons, 1924. vim -+ 93 pp. 


The author describes this work as an attempt to show the philosophy which 
lies behind various welfare systems. He is concerned with the underlying prin- 
ciples rather than with the practice of industrial welfare. While drawing attention 
to some of its dangers and defects, he emphasises the value of the spirit of 
mutuality fostered by the welfare movement and considers that, rightly directed, it 
should contribute towards the “ humanising” of industry and the stabilisation 
of industrial conditions. 


Lipmann, Otte. Die Psychologie der Berufe Handbuch der vergleichenden 
Psychologie, Part V, Vol. II, pp. 457-514. Edited by Gustav Katka. Munich, 
Ernst Reinhardt, 1924. 
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Mr. Otto Lipmann, director of the Institute of Applied Psychology of Berlin, 
gives an outline of occupational psychology. He considers his subject under three 
aspects: (1) the personal qualities required for success in different occupations 
(Psychologische Berufsbilder) ; (2) experiments in occupational (or industrial) 
psychology having for their object the establishment of a single system of psycho- 
logical tests applicable to various occupations (Berufspsychogramm:?) ; (3) sys- 
tems of occupational psychology (Psychologische Berufssystematiken) in which 
classification is based on a limited numbér of characteristics. Mr. Lipmann’s 
classification of occupations is twofold: it groups occupations first according to 
the higher, moderate, or lower abilities required, and secondly according to their 
nature : occupations involving the exercise of the creative faculty of the mind 
(artistic work, etc.), occupations termed “ gnostic ” which include research work, 
and, finally, technical trades. 

In the last chapter, the author considers the characteristic features of different 
occupations (Formale Charakteristik der Berufe), specific aptitudes, vocational 
guidance, and the reaction of the occupation on the worker. An extensive biblio- 
graphy and an index complete the work. 


Meakin, W. Where Farming pays and why. Foreword by C. S. Orwin, M.A. 
London, Offices of the Agricultural Gazette and Modern Farming, Iliffe and Sons. 
64 pp. Is. 


A brief description of co-operative principles as successfully applied to agri- 
culture in Denmark, written with a view to explaining the benefits of the system 
to cultivators in Great Britain. 


Memoria y Balance de la Asociacién del Trabajo 1923-1924. Buenos Ayres, 
1924. 39 pp. 


Report and financial statement of the Argentine Employers’ Association for 
1923-1924. 


Miles, T. B. Industrial Unrest. Its cause and suggested cure. London, Heath 
Cranton, 1924. 96 pp. 


The central argument of this book is that labour should hire capital instead 
of capital hiring labour. In a quotation from Hartley Withers the author points 
out that: ‘“‘ The workers and savers are at once partners and rivals. They are 
partners because one cannot do without the other ; rivals because they compete 
continually concerning their share of the profits .realised.” It is this central 
difficulty that he hopes to solve by reversing the roles of capital and labour as far 
as control and the allocation of profits are concerned. By thus making production 
continuous and efficient, to the manifest interest of all engaged in industry, he 
considers that some of the chief causes of industrial unrest might be eliminated, 
while a strong incentive would be given to peaceable methods of adjusting dis- 
putes. 


Mining Association of Great Britain. Politics and Coal. An answer to Coal 
and Power,in which were set forth Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals for the reorgani- 
sation of the Mining Industry. London, 1924. 28 pp. 


National Adult School Union. A brief record of the Work of Adult Schools, the 
Annual Report of the National Council, a Statement of Accounts, Balance Sneet, 
and List of Subscribers for the year 1923. London. 30 pp. 


National Association of Manufacturers of the United States of America. An 
Examination of the Proposed Twentieth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. By James A. Emery. New York, 1924. 25 pp. 


Presents the point of view of the opponents of the *“‘ child labour ’”’ amendment 
as represented by the National Association of Manufacturers of the United States 
of America, and expressed in their resolution of 21 May 1924. 

It is contended that not only would the proposed amendment interfere unduly 
with individual rights and liberties, but that it is unnecessary, as adequate pro- 
tection of child life is afforded by state legislation reinforced by sympathetic 
public opinion. 
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National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness (The). Eye Hazards in 
Industrial Occupations. By Louis Resnick and Lewis H. Carris. Publ. No. 26. 
New York, 1924. 247 pp. 


National Education Association. Annual Reports 1923-24. Washington Conven- 
tion, July, 1924. Washington, 1924. 59 pp. 


National Education Association and the American Medical Association. Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education. Health Education. A Programme for 
Public Schools and Teacher Training Institutions. Prepared under the direction 
of Thos. D. Woop, M.D. New York, 1924. 161 pp. 


The introduction to this report enumerates the aims of health education, the 
chief of which is to inculcate principles and habits of living calculated to ensure 
the vigour and vitality requisite to the greatest possible happiness and service 
in personal, family, and community life. 

Hygiene of the eye and mental hygiene form the subject of separate chapters. 
A chapter on accident prevention contains illuminating and suggestive statistics, 
and proves the value of the campaign for accident reduction among children. 
Each chapter is provided with a list of referenze books relative to the subject 
under discussion, and there is also an extensive bibliography at the end of the volume. 


Osuuskassojen Keskuslainarahasto-osakeyhtié. Suomen osuuskassojen liike- 
tilasto, XIV, 1922. Helsingfors, Yhteiskirjapaino-Oy., 1924. 97 pp. 


Report on the Finnish co-operative banks for the year 1922. The tables given 
include information on the number of banks, membership, loans, interest, turn- 
over, balance, profits and losses. The number of co-operative banks in Finland 
is shown as 846, with over 51,000 subscribers. 


Osuusliike Elanto R. L. (Andelsaffiren Elanto m.b.t.). XVJJ. Vuonna 1923. 
Helsingfors, Tyovaen kirjapaino, 1924. 56 pp. 


Annual report of the co-operative society “‘ Elanto’’, Helsingfors, the largest 
consumers’ co-operative society in the Northern countries. The total member- 
ship for 1923 is shown as 29,641, of which 63 percent. were workers, and the total 
turnover as about 168 million marks, an increase of 10 per cent. on the previous 
year. The society owns estates in the city and in the country of a total value 
of 44 million marks. The society has its own savings fund, a laboratory, 13 pro- 
ductive undertakings, of which the bakeries and the dairies are the largest, and 
publishes a newspaper with a circulation of about 20,000. 


Pellervo-Seura. Suomen osuustoimintaliike 1922. I and II Pellervon vuosikirja 
XXII. Helsingfors, Yhteiskirjapaino-Oy., 1924. 160 + 435 pp. 


Year-book of the Finnish co-operative movement for 1922, published by the 
Pellervo Society, the central organ for the organisation of co-operation, especially 
in agriculture. The first part of the volume contains the annual report of the asso- 
ciation itself, giving a detailed account of its activities for the encouragement of 
co-operation in general, as well as of its relations, among others, with the Inter- 
national Co-operative Association and the International Labour Office. The 
second part gives a summary of the co-operative movement in general ; it deals 
partly with local co-operative associations and partly with central co-operative 
societies. The third part gives a résumé of Finnish co-operative statistics, the 
reports of the Central Union of Finnish Distributive Societies and the General 
Co-operative Union of Distributive Societies, and a comparative survey of these 
two great unions. Statistics for the co-operative dairies, savings funds and societies 
for agricultural products complete the volume. 


Plunkett, Sir Horace. Jreland’s Own Agricultural Policy. Dublin, The Irish 
Statesman Publishing Co., 1923. 27 pp. 3d. 

A reprint in pamphlet form, and with additions and revisions, of articles con- 
tributed to the Jrish Statesman. Sir Horace Plunkett pleads for the continuation 
of that policy of self-help and self-organisation in Irish agricultural industry with 
which he has identified himself for so many years. He believes that an all-round 
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improvement of the condition of the rural community could be procured if govern- 
ments would give the help that is necessary, but no more than is necessary, for 
cultivators “* must be told that nothing will be done for them which they could 
individually or by intelligent combination do for themselves”. The appeal is 
to all classes of the community to aid the agricultural co-operative movement, 
to those who have leisure or money no less then to the working cultivator, and the 
author wisely and pertinently remarks that while “ any country solicitor can 
form a joint-stock company, it takes a man of rare qualifications to organise a 
group of farmers into a co-operative society ”’. 


Rascol, Louis. La véritable éducation professionnelle. Enseignement primaire 
supérieur professionnel ou enseignement technique. Paris, Arnaud Colin, 1923. 96 pp. 


A plea in favour of higher elementary educational courses in France. The 
author foresees their abandonment and urges a thorough examination and dis- 
cussion of the question. ‘“‘ We cannot permit ”’, he says, ‘‘ through a misunder- 
standing, changes in or the abolition of a course of schooling which, from the 
point of view both of intellectual development and of vocational training, meets 
the needs of the majority of our young people. ” 


Schmollers Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft im 
Deutschen Reiche. 47. Jahrgang. Edited by Arthur Spiethoff. Munich and Leipzig, 
Duncker und Humblot, 1924. 10 gold marks. 

With the forty-seventh issue, this year-book, first published by Professor 
Schmoller, makes its first reappearance since the war. It contains articles by 
various authors on legislative, administrative and economic questions in Germany. 


Sehweizeriseher Bauernsekretariat. Sechsundzwanzigster Jahresbericht des 
eitenden Ausschisses des schweizerischen Bauernverbandes und des schweizerischen 
Bauernsekretariates, 1923. Mitteilungen des schweizerischen Bauernsekretariates 
No. 75. Brugg, 1924. 115 pp. 


Annual report of the Association of Swiss Farmers. 


Seott, W. R. and Cunnison, J. The Industries of the Clyde Valley during the 
War. Publications of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division 
of Economics and History. Economic and Social History of the World War. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, Humphrey Milford, 1924. xm + 224 pp. 


The Clyde Valley is at once a district of great industrial productivity and, 
from the point of view of industrial relations, a “‘ storm centre’”’. These facts give 
to the present volume an unusual interest. The history of the industrial life of 
the Clyde Valley during the war and of the reaction of the post-war depression 
upon general social conditions is prefaced by a brief description of the natural 
conditions which contributed to the development of the productive capacity of 
the district, and a short review of the industrial position in 1913. In the following 
chapters are set forth the character and interaction of the principal industries in 
the West of Scotland — coal, iron and steel, shipbuilding and marine engineering, 
chemicals, textiles, etc. —- while the varying nature of the problems faced in 
adapting existing productive machinery to war requirements is made clear. A 
special chapter is devoted to the labour developments distinctive of the Clyde 
during the period covered, particularly in the engineering and shipbuilding indus- 
tries. The shop stéwards’ movement, the birth, structure, policy and final sup- 
pression in 1916 of the Clyde Workers’ Committee, trade union development, 
the opposition to the Munitions Act of 1915, the Parkhead strike of 1916, women’s 
work, dilution, wages, hours, and other labour conditions are among the subjects 
dealt with. Finally, the authors consider social conditions in the Clyde district. 
during the war. housing, rents, cost of living, employment, public health, educa- 
tion, welfare work, etc., the transition to peace conditions, and the probable 
permanent effects of the war on industry. 

The book contains a mass of valuable data relating to social and economic 
conditions in the Clyde Valley, including information furnished by trade unions 
artd records printed with the permission of the Board of Admiralty and the Ministry 
of Munitions. 
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Seerétariat des paysans suisses. Enquéte sur la situation de la viticulture en Suisse. 
Bulletin No. 74. Brugg, 1924. 50 pp. 


Struck by the diminishing area devoted to the culture of the vine in Switzer- 
land (17,898 hectares in 1921 as against 30,863 hectares in 1898), the Secretariat 
of Swiss Peasants instituted an enquiry to determine the reasons of this retrogres- 
sion. ‘The results of the investigation show that viticulture has long ceased to be 
really remunerative in that country, and that the necessary labour supply is 
increasingly difficult to procure. The latter point is important since viticulture 
is, with market gardening, one of the branches of agricultural production in which 
labour plays a predominant part. The remuneration of labour amounts to 47 per 
cent. of the expenses incidental to vine-growng. The enquiry also showed that 
in many vineyards, plants have not been renewed as they should have been, and, 
finally, that the*spread of disease has proved a seriously detrimental factor. 

The Secretariat considers that viticulture in Switzerland, although giving ex- 
tremely unequal results, may bring in an income superior to that furnished by other 
crops. It therefore recommends that existing vineyards should not be destroyed, 
but that certain measures be adopted to ensure an adequate return to vine-growers : 
technical measures such as a methodical campaign against disease, the planting 
of vigorous and productive vine-plants, etc., and economic measures such as the 
formation of associations of vine-growers, and the institution of a protective tariff. 


Silbermann, Dr. J. Berufsverband und Bildungswesen. Schriften des Verbandes 
der weiblichen Handels- und Buroangestellten. E. V. 7. Berlin- Wilmersdorf, 1924. 
15 pp. 

Address delivered before the General Meeting of the German Union of Women 
Shop Assistants and Clerks, held at Eisenach, 9 and 11 June 1924, on the réle of 
trade organisations in the educational sphere. The author emphasises the neces- 
sity of giving the apprentice not only vocational training but a knowledge of 
ethics ; for manual and technical efficiency, he points out, are not sufficient to make 
a good citizen. The trade unions must play their part in the organisation of appren- 
ticeship and technical instruction, and take the initiative in promoting the greater 
moral and intellectual progress of the worker. 


Swinburne, J. Population and the Social Problem. London, George Allen and 
Unwin, 1924. 380 pp. 

This is a thoroughly entertaining book. In the wide field covered by the 
writer, which includes wealth and its distribution, capital and Jabour, trade unions, 
nationalism, socialism, war and its prevention, etc., a leading idea is that the greater 
part of the world’s misery and strife is caused by pressure of population, and 
that the solution of almost all the difficulties of social and political life lies in 
the limitation of offspring. To be effective it is necessary to teach Malthusianism 
not merely in one country or continent but over the whole world. 

The subjects are treated from other points of view beside that of population ; 
the writer tilts in turn at many manifestations of the supposed ignorance, preju- 
dice, selfishness and vanity of mankind. His generalisations of an exaggerated 
character stimulate the critical reader to clarity of thought. 


Union des Syndicats confédérés de Ja Seine. L’Ecole du Militant. Année 1922- 
1923. Preface by Léon Jounaux. Paris, Université du Travail, 1924. 287 pp. 


A series of fifteen lectures given at the Labour University, Paris, during 1923. 
An historical outline is given of the labour movement in France and a record of 
the principal events bearing on the different phases of its development. The 
lectures are devoted to the problems of trade union organisation, claims, collec- 
tive contracts, strikes, vocational training, unemployment funds, employment 
agencies, industrial aceidents, legal services, etc. 

The greater number of these lectures were given by members of the Secretariat 
of the General Confederation of Labour (Confédération générale du Travail). 


Verbond van Vakorganisaties van Hoofdarbeiders in Nederland. Concentratie 
van Hoofdarbeiders. By Jac. BAKKER. Rotterdam, 1924. 13 pp. 

A pamphlet on the necessity of centralisation in the organisation of intellectual 
workers in the Netherlands. 
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— — De Herziening der Sociale Verzekering en de Hoofdarbeiders. By J. Ratté. 
Amsterdam, P. N. van Kampen en Zoon, 1923. 16 pp. 


Mr. Ratté discusses the proposed amendments to social insurance legislation 
in the Netherlands as they affect intellectual workers. 


Voinvientiosuusliike Valio r. 1. (Andelssmérexportaffiren Valio m. b. t.) Vuo- 
sikertomus toimintavuodelta 1923. (Arsberdttelse fé6r verksamhetsaret 1923). Hel- 
singfors, Yhteiskirjapaino-Oy., 1924. 37 pp. 

Annual report of the Finnish Co-operative Butter Export Society published in 
Finnish and in Swedish. 


Walré de Bordes, J. van. The Austrian Crown: its Depreciation and Stabili- 
sation. P. S. King and Son, London. 252 pp. . 

A valuable treatise both from the point of view of economic history and of theory. 
The situation in Austria is traced from the cessation of hostilities in 1918 until 
the end of 1923, special prominence being given to the part played by the League 
of Nations in the reconstruction of the country. The factor of outstanding in- 
terest throughout the whole period of monetary depreciation is shown to have been 
the exchange situation ; particularly in the latter part of the period was it of essen- 
tial importance that control should be secured and maintained over the move- 
ment of the foreign exchange rate. Up to the present the machinery adopted for 
stabilising the Austrian crown with the dollar has been so efficient that this cur- 
rency has for twelve months been the most stable in all Europe. The argument 
is amply supported by statistics of monetary circulation, price movements and 
exchange fluctuations. 


Wiest, Edward. Agricultural Organisation in the United States. Introduction 
by Dwight SanDERson, Ph.D. Lexington, University of Kentucky, 1923. xxm1 + 
618 pp. maps. 

A comprehensive survey of organisations, public, private or voluntary, dealing 
with agriculture in the United States. The history of each organisation is traced 
from its foundation, and a careful description given of its present scope 
and activities. The public bodies and departments dealt with include the 
United States Department of Agriculture and allied Federal services, such as the 
Bureau of Public Roads, and the technical Bureaux of Plant Industry, Animal 
Industry, Entomology and Biological Survey, Chemistry and Soils, Weather, and 
Agricultural Economics. The whole sphere of education is dealt with at consider- 
able length ; and, finally, there is a chapter on the departments of agriculture 
in the various States. Among the non-statutory or other organisations mentioned 
are the Grange, the Farmers’ Alliance, the Farmers’ Union, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and a certain number of miscellaneous bodies and breed asso- 
ciations. An elaborate conspectus of departmental agricultural organisations 
in the 48 States ends the volume. 


Willard, Myra. History of the White Australia Policy. University of Melbourne 
Publications, No. 1. Melbourne, University Press, 1923. xm + 217 pp. 

“The claim for a White Australia forms a part of the world problem of the 
adjustment on an equitable basis of the needs and claims of eastern and western 
peoples.’ Now that this problem is assuming such importance among inter- 
national questions, it is interesting to be reminded by Miss Myra Willard that not 
very long ago Australia was unwilling to exclude the Asiatic. She shows us very 
clearly the slow evolution of Australian public opinion; how, at first, each colony 
acted separately and at different times in excluding Asiatics, often in vain, because 
others were allowing them to enter ; how in each colony opinion changed and turned 
against the Asiatics because of the threatened lowering of the standard of life 
by the cheap labour that they offered, and because of the large influx during the 
gold rush. Miss Willard comments on the European jealousy of Asiatic industry, 
especially in the gold districts. She shows how the colonies slowly drew together, 
finding at last that their interests were the same, and then how, through inter- 
colonial conferences, there grew up the idea of a Commonwealth and a Common- 
wealth policy — the policy of a White Australia. 
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